covet . apewaden cone examin cl 


—— 


4 ‘A DECENT and manly exami- 
nation of the acts of govern- 
ment should be not only tolerated, 
but encowraged.” 
—William Henry Harrison. 
President of the United States. 
1841— 
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Effort Proposed 
To Relieve Trade 
— Of Double Tax 


Levies on Foreign Commerce 
and Investments Found to 


Take Up to 50 Per Cent 
of Profits. 


Conference Called 
To Lighten Burdens 


Effect of Systems in Force in 
‘Europe Outlined by Divi- 
sion Chief in Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 

The cumulation of taxes as the result 
of the operation of the double taxation 
jn international trade and on foreign in- 
vestments, often amounts to as much as 
50 per cent on profits, according to Mit- 
chell Carroll, Chief of the Taxation Di- 
vision, Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Mitchell’s statement appears in a 
report submitted to the Department. It 
was based upon a survey of the taxation 
systems of European countries. = 
survey was made to obtain information 
for the American representative at the 
Double Taxation Conference to be held | 
jn London beginning April 4. Prof. T. S. 
Adams, of Yale University, will act for 
the United States in the international 
effort to relieve trad¢ and business of 
the burden of double taxation. 

The full text of a statement made by 
the Department, covering the proposals 
to be considered by the conference as 
prepared by the Double Taxation Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations and the 
International Chamber of Commerce, 
was published in the issue of December 
20, 1926. 

Countries to Participate. 

European countries interested in the 
conference include Czechoslovakia, Bel- 
gium, France, Germany Great Britain, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Poland and 
Switzerland. Argentina and Japan also 
will take part. 

Among the subjects to ‘bev diseussed 
are questions of where business profits 
should be taxed; whether dividends 
should be levied upon in the country where 
the corporation has its seat or in the 
country of the shareholders, and whether 
interest on loans should be assessed in 
the country of the borrower or in that 
of the foreign lender. 

A summary of European tax systems, 
as noted in Mr. Carroll’s report, has just 
been issued by the Department. The full 
text follows: 

In London, on April 4, 1927, will be 
held a conference at which tax experts 
from a number of countries will con- 
sider methods of eliminating double 
taxation. As the American representa- 
tive of this conference, the President of 
the United States*has appointed Prof. 
T. S. Adams, of Yale University. 

Extent of Taxation Shown. 

A survey of the situation in Europe 
alone is sufficient to show the value of a 
uniform method of eliminating the dis- 
couraging burden on international trade 
that results from the taxation of income 
in the country where it arises and again 
in the country where the recipient re- 
sides. In some instances the cumulation 
of taxes on onarticular profits may 
amount to as muchas 50 per cent. 

Countries Interested—The European 
countries that have been especially in- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.1 


Hearings Announced 
On Rates for Cotton 


Schedule Made Public by I. C. 
C. Includes 13 Cities for 
Freight Investigation. 


The Interstate Commerge Commission 
on March 5 announced a schedule of 
hearings to be held throughout the coun- 
try beginning in April in connection with 
its general rate structure investigation, 
No. 17000, Part 3, which concerns freight 
rates on cotton. The hearings will be 
held before Commissioner Thomas F. 
Woodlock and Examiner G. H. Mattingly, 
for the purpose of receiving evidence on 
behalf of shippers, on direct and cross 
examination, and a later series of hear- 
ings will be announced afterward fdr the 
receipt of the carriers’ evidence. In ad- 
dition to the general investigation the 
commission has pending before it 17 
formal complaint cases involving rates on 
cotton which will be the particular sub- 
jects of the evidence to be considered. 

The Commission’s notice says: 

Assigned for Hearing. 

The above-entitled proceedings are as- 
signed for hearing before Commissioner 
Thomas F. Woodlock and-or Examiner 
G. H, Mattingly at the following times 
and places: 

Little Rock, Ark., U. S. Court Rooms, 
TO a. m., April 20, 1927. 

Oklahoma City, Okla, Lee Huckins 
Hotel, 10 a. m., April 25, 1927. 

Dallas, Tex., Baker Hotel, 10 a. m., 
April 29, 1927. 

Shreveport, La:, Chamber of 
mereé, 10 a. m., May 6, 1927. 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] 
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Entered as Second Class Matter 
the Post Office, Washington, D. 


One Hundred Planes 


To Join in Maneuvers 





Record Concentration Planned 
For Game With Second 
Division in Texas. 


Approximately 100 Army airplanes— 
the largest number ever assembled in this 
country for maneuvers—will participate 
in the maneuvers of troops of the Second 
Division and Air Corps Units from all 
over the United States iuear San Antonio, 
Tex., from May 11 to May 21, the De- 
partment of War has just announced. 

The war games will be under the super- 
vision of Maj. Gen. Ernest Hinds, Com- 
mander of the Eighth Corps Area. The 
Second Division will be commanded by 
Maj. Gen. William D. Conner. Brig. Gen. 
James E. Fechet will command the Air 
Corps forces. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Combined maneuvers of the troops of 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 


Sixty-Ninth Congress 
Passed Total of 1,422 Laws 


The 69th Congress, during its two ses- 
sions, enacted 1,422 laws of all kinds, 
Eugene F. Sharkoff, Tally Clerk of the 
House, announced orally on March 5, 
after a final check-up with the Depart- 
ment of State, where the laws are re- 
ferred and numbered. The legislation 
embraces the following classes: Public 
laws, 807, including many bridge bills; 
public resolutions, 71; private bills, 537; 
private resolutions, 7. 

The final count of all measures intro- 
duced in the House, Harry J. Hunt, 
Chief Bill Clerk of the House, stated 
orally, totals 18,312. He said that in 
the Senate there were introduced 5,835 
Senate bills, 172 Senate joint resolutions, 
381 Senate resolutions, and 29 Senate 
concurrent resolutions, besides 1,717 Sen- 
ate reports. | 





at 
C, 


Pitie Bulding 
To Proceed With 
Available Funds 


Secretary Mellon Says Fail- 
ure of Appropriation Will 
Not Defer All 


Projects. 


Public building projects will not be 
deferred entirely as a result of the fail- 
ure of the Sixty-ninth Congress to pro- 
vide for initial work on the $165,000,000 
program, Secretary Mellon announced on 
March 5. 


More than $8,000,000 is available for 
construction in unexpended balances for 
projects previously authorized. Work on 
35 buildings will be begun in the ensuing 
year Mr. Mellon said. 


House Approved Projects. 


The public buildings program both as 
an authorization and as an appropria- 
tion failed in Congress as a result of the 
final jam in the Senate. The House ap- 
proved projects totaling $165,000,000 and 
voted to appropriate $19,000,000 for con- 
struction for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1928. 

Secretary 
follows: 

The failure of Congress to appropriate 
for public buildings, while retarding the 
building program, will not entirely stop 
building operations under the Treasury 
Department. Appropriation balances for 
deferred projects authorized prior to the 
recent Public Building Act aggregating 
$8,249,817.24 are available. Under these 
appropriations approximately 35  build- 
ings ¢an be put under contract during 
the ensuing year. 

“The projects outside of the District 
of Columbia for the country at large 


Mellon’s statement in full 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 4.) 





| March 7, 1927 
Advertising News 
Publishers 


Trade Commission. 


Aeronautics 


Formation of French Society of auto 


nounced. 


in maneuvers in Texas. 
Page 1, Col. 


Agriculture 
Weekly review of teed markets. 


Weekly grain market review. 
Page 4, Col. 


Automotive Industry 


tests will bring improvements 
tomotive ignition systems. 
Page 3, Col. 
January statistics on exports 
rubber and rubber goods. 


Banking 


Treasury financing program 





000 of certificates. 

Double tax on foreign trade and in 
vestments said to take up to 
cent of profits. 
of the United States Treasury. 

Foreign exchange rates. 

See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the 
States Government. 





of Congress. 


Page 5, Col. 5 


Child Welfare 


Childrens Bureau report few 
being in institutions. . 


Page 2 


pre-school children. 


Coal 


Decrease in coal and coke 
noted in January. 


Page 2, Col. 5 


Page 7, Col. 4 | 


Commerce-Trade 


Australian Mission to visit industrial 
centers of United States to study pro- 


duction and labor conditions. 


Page ,7, Col. 7 
. Circuit Court of Appeals grants new 


Double tax on foreign trade and in 


vestments said to take up to 50 per 


cent of profits. 


Page 1, Col. 1} 





of farm magazine are 
cited for unfair methods by Federal 


Page 7, Col. 2 


motive and aeronautical engineers an- 


Page 3, Col. 7 
Hundred Army planes to participate 


2 


Page 4, Col. 7 


Bureau of Standards expects recent 
in au-} 


9 
o 


of | 
Page 7, Col. 1 
for 
quarter beginning March 15 announced 
to include offering of about $450,000,- 

Page 1, Col. 7 


50 per 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Daily statement and analysis chart 


Page 9, Col. 4 


Page 9, Col. 4 


United | 


Page 5, Col. 5 
New books received by the Library 


or- 
phans receive boarding home care, most 


Col. 6 | 
Report filed on study of eye sight of 


exports | 
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Loares to Veterans 


Will Begin April 1 


Veterares’ Bureau -Amnounces 
That About $3,000,000 a 
Moreth Will be Av ailable. 


The Veterans’ Bureau will begin on 
April 1 to make loans to veterans on 
the security of their adjusted service 
certificates, General Frank _ T, Hines, 
Director of the Bureau, amnounced on 
March 5. = Authority to make such loans 
is givem the Bureau in House Bill No. 
16886 which passed both Houses of Con- 
gress amd was approved by President 
Coolidge on March 1. 

The fell text of General Hines’ state- 
ment follows: 

The fact that the secomd deficiency 
bill carxz-ying an item of $25,000,000 to 
enable the Veterans’ Bureau to make‘ 
loans to weterans on their A Gjusted Serv- 
ice certificates failed to pass before the 
adjournment of the 69th Congress, will 
not materially affect the administration 


[Contézzued on Page 12, Colum 6.) 


Midshipmen to Cruise 
On Oil-Burning Vessels 


The battleships Oklahoma and Ne- 
vada, oil burners, have beem selected as 
the vessels upon which miidshipmen of 
the United States Naval Academy will 
make their summer cruise of 1927, the 
Department of the Navy announced on 
March 5, , 

It was. stated orally at the Depart- 
ment that this is the first time the mid- 
shipmem will cruise aboard oil burners, 
all previous cruises having been made on 
coal-burning vessels in the stoke holes 
of which the naval students have been 
required to take turns heretofore. 

The cruise will take them from An- 
napolis Sune 3, They will go to Pan- 
ama, San. Diego, San Francisco, San 
Pedro, Colon, Guantanamo and back to 
Annapolis successively, the cruise ter- 
minating@ August 25. 


Al1War Pensions 
May Go Unpaid 
ForTwo Months 


Department Heads Confer 
With President On Means 
of Coping With 
Emergency. 


The failure of Congress to pass the 
Second Deficiency Bill will make it im- 
possible for the Bureau of Pensions to 
make payment of war pensions of any 
kind during the months of May and 
June, it was stated orally on behalf of 
the Commissioner of Pensions, Winfield 
Scott, on March 5. The Civil Service 
pensioners will, however, receive their 
usual checks, the statement said, for this 
type of pensions has. it own funds and 
has no shortage. AIL war pensions, in- 
cluding those of the Civil War, the Span- 
ish-American War and the Philippine In- 
surrection, will be held up unless some 
plan is devised to handle the situation, 
the Comnissioner’s office declared. 

As yet no way has been found for 
raising the $87,000,000 which was in- 
cluded in the second deficiency bill and 
which is needed for the pension pay- 
ments in May and June. The only pro- 
cedure now in sight is to pass over the 
payments for those two months and 
to pay three months pensions in July, 
when the appropriation for the new fis- 
cal year becomes available. It is im- 
possible to apply to pensioners the rule 
which permits the President to author- 
ize payment of subsistence to personnel 
of the army and navy, it was stated. 

Generally, the failure of the bill is not 
considered serious enough to warrant the 
calling of an extra session of Congress. 

The measure Contained proposed ap- 
propriations for most of the departments 


LContinued on Page 9, Column 7.1 
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Mr. Hoower Praises 
New Radio Measure 


Secretary of Commerce Issues 
Statement on Situ- 
ation. 


The demands of the radio situation as 
set forth three years ago by the De- 
partment of Commerce have been ful- 
filled and the hopes of radio users have 
been met by the new radio law, said 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
in a statement issued at the Department 
on March 5. 

This accomplishment has been “‘sealed 
through the appointment by the Presi- 
dent of a Commission of five independent 
men having no political activities, repre- 
senting the different sections of the coun- 
try, each of whom contribute essential 
expert skill and experience to the work 
of the commission,” said the Secretary. 

Mr. Hoover’s statement was issued 
after a conference with President Cool- 
idge at the White House, where it was 
announced that the President had given 
recess appointments to Orestes H. Cald- 


-] 


r 


| [Continued on Page 8, Column 5 


Trade Routes Described 
- For Business Interests 


A. C. Dalton, president of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, United States 
Shipping Board, in an oral statement, 
has called attention of American  busi- 
ness men to a new publication of the 
Corporation designed to furnish ready 
information on trade routes and _ ship- 
ping services. 

“More than $4,500,000,000 worth of 
American products,” said Mr. Dalton, 
“were shipped abroad last year and the 
movement of this vast surplus requires 
ships and cargo handling skill. I feel that 
careful reading of this booklet will con- 
vey to the casual mind a more clear idea 
of the scope of the United States Ship- 
ping Board steamship services than can 
be obtained in any other way.” 





Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Indexed by Groupssqnd. Classifications. 


Decline reported in exports of agri- 
gultural implements. 
Page 4, Col. 2 
January reveiew of export and im- 
port trade of world. 3 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Weekly survey of world trade op- 
portunities. 
Zi Page 7, Col. 5 
Revisions in tariff duties are proposed 
in India. 
Page 11, Col.7 
Imports by Cuba subject to sales tax 
of 142 per cent under new law. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Italy, too, bars importation of baby 
pacifiers. 
Page 2, Col. 2 
Japan reports general improvement 
in business. 
Page 9, Col. 3 


Congress 


Senator Norris advocates  constitu- 
tional amendment abolishing short ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Page 12, Col.1 

Minority members prepare slate for 
Senate offices in Seventieth Congress,’ 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Sixty-ninth Congress enacted 1,422 
laws during its two sessions. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Construction 


Secretary Mellon says public build- 
| ing will be continued by use of avail- 
able funds. 

Page 1, Col. 3 


Cotton 


Weekly cotton movement 
with accompanying chart. 


statistics 


Schedule announced for hearings in 
13 cities on freight rates on cotton. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Court Decisions 


District Court rules wringer patent 
valid and infringed in one claim by pro- 
tested machine. 

Page -10, Col. 1 


ing noodles valid but not infxinged by 
devices complained of in the art. 
Page 10, Col. 4 
District Court holds Government is 
not privileged to enjoin power line con- 
struction through national forest. 
Page 11, Col. 3 
Circuit Court of Appeals holds nat- 
uralization act of 1906 yet im force de- 
| spite provisions of Immigration Act of 
| 1917. 
Page 10, Col.7 
Circuit Court of Appeals orders new 
trial of widow’s suit for death of hus- 
band in breaking of platform on which 
he was working. 





Page 11, Col.1 


trial in Texas prohibition conspiracy 
conviction. 
Page 11, Col. 5 


Page 4, Col. 6| 


District Court rules patent for fold- | 


See Special Law Index cared Digest on 
Page 102 


Customs 


Custons court rules marking goods 
after arrival does not rexmove penalty. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Customs Court holds as _ proper duty 
on cotton upholstery cloths. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Customs Court reclassifies duty on 
genuine pearls, 
Page 6, Col. 6 | 
President signs bills creating Bureau 
of Customs and Prohibition. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


Educcaition 


O. C. Marrill, executive secretary of 
the E‘ederal Power Commission, de- 
scribes the work of that body. 

Page 12, Col. $ 

Commissioner of Education issues 
statement reviewing accomplishments | 
in Library circles in 1926. 


Page 5, Col. 4 
Foodstuffs * 


Weekly butter market review. 

Page 4, Col. 3 
Foreign Affairs 

Department of State exchanges notes 
with Mexico on claim based on Mexi- 

can seizure of railway property. 
Page 2, Col. 2 
Brig-~ Gen. Smedley C. Butler sails to 


assume command of Marines in China. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


Furniture 


Chart 
niture. 


on shipments of steel fur- 


Page 7, Col. 5 
Govw’t Personnel 


New chief named for Division of 
Western European Affairs, Department 
of State. 





Page 2, Col. 5 | 
Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office. 


Page 12, Col. 7 | 


Gow’ t Topical Survey 


O. C. Merrill, executive secretary of 





the Federal Power Comnmission, de- 
scribes the work of that body, 
Page 12, Col. 3 


Highways | 
War Department approves revised 


bridge plans for Milwaukee, Wis. 
| Page 9, Col. 7 


Immigration 


Admnission of aliens im January twice 
number of departures. 
Page 12, Col. 7 


Iron and Stee£ 


Chart on shipments of steel fur- 
niture. 
Page 7, Col. 5 


Chart on shipments of steel shelving. 
Page 7, Col. 2 


Judiciary 
See “Court Decisions,” “Customs,” 


“Patents,” “Supreme Cout,” “Taxa- 
tion,” “Trade Marks.”” 


Labor 


Australian Mission to visit industrial 
centers of United States to study pro- 
duction and labor conditions. 

Page 7, Col. 7 

‘Total of 57 strikes before Department 
of Labor for week ending March 5. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


Leather 


Spain reports restriction in imports 
of certain tanned leathers. 
Page 7, Col. 1 


Mranufacturers 


January statistics on exports 
rubber and rubber goods. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Conference called on elimination of 

waste in distribution of bolts and nuts. 


Page 3, Col. 5 
Milling 


Increased rates om grain from Mon- 
tama to Chicago amd St. Louis de- 
clared unjustified. 


of 


Page 8, Col. 7 
Weekly grain market review. 
Page 4, Col. 4 


Municipal Gov't 


‘War Department approves revised 
bridge plans for Milwaukee, Wis. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


N ational Defense 


Supreme Court of the United States 
hears argument in suit of tobacco com- 
pany against govermment for deliver- 
ies -to Navy Department. 

Page 4, Col. 5 

Oil burning warships, Oklahoma and 
Nevada, will take midshipmen on sum- 
mer cruise, 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Orders issued to the personnel of 
the War Department. 

Page 5, Col. 5 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

Fiundred Army planes to participate 
im maneuvers in Texas. 
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Page 1, Col. 2 

Surplus cloth used by War Depart- 
ment to make bandoliers. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

Brig. Gen. Smedley C. Butler sails to 

assume command of Marines in China. 


Page 2, Col. q 
N aturalization 


See “Court Decisions.” 
Oil 

Development of oil-burning locomo- 
tives is declared to be essentially an 


American achievement. 
7 


Page 3, Col. 


For Additional Classi fécations of the News Summary, See Page 3- 


‘Trade Commission. 





Packers 
- Weekly review of livestock market. 
Page 4, Col. 2 


Patents 


President signs bill amending pro- 
ceedure in Patent Office. 
Page 10, Col. 6 


Patent suits filed in the various 
courts of the country. 
Page 10, Col. 6 


See “Court Decisions.” 


Pensions 


Failure by Congress to pass second 
deficiency bill leaves no provision to 
pay war pensions. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Postal Service 


Postal receipt statistics for 50 cities. 
Page 12, Col. 7 


Prohibition 


President signs bills creating Bureau 
of Customs and Prohibition. 
Page, 2, Col. 1 


See “Court Decisions.” 


Public Health 


Weekly review of European mortality | 
by League of Nations. 
9 


Page 2, 
Prevalence of malaria in Bombay re- | 
ported as acute. 
Page 2, Col. 3 
Influenza reported spreading in Eng- 
land. 


Public Lands 


Utah lands to be opened for entry 
in March, 


Page 2, Col. 3 


Page 4, Col. 1 
Public Utilities 
See “Court Decisions.” 


Publishers 


Publishers of farm magazine are 
cited for unfair methods by Federal 


Page 7, Col. 2 

Commissioner of Education issues 

statement reviewing accomplishments 
in Library circles in 1926. 


Page 5, Col. 4 
Radio 


Secretary Hoover issues statement on 
radio legislation and President makes 
recess appointments. 


Railroads 


Increased rates on grain from Mon- 
tana to Chicago and St. Louis de- 
clared unjustified. 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Page 8, Col. 7 

Development of oil-burning locomo- 

tives is declared to be essentially an 
American achievement. 

Page 3, Col. 1 


[Continued on Page Three.] 
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Treasury Plans 
Certificate Issue 


Of $450,000,000 


Finance Program for March 
Announced by Mr. Mellon 
to Cover Redemption of 

Treasury Notes. 


Offeri ng Is Divided 
Under Two Series 


One for Year to Pay 31% Per 
Cent Interest, Other to Ma- 


ture in Six Months to 
Pay 3 1-8 Per Cent. 


Financing by the Department of the 
Treasury for the quarter beginning 
March 15 will comprise two issues of 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness 
aggregating about $450,000,000 accord- 
ing to an announcemen’® made on 
March 6 by Secretary Mellon. The 
offerings will be about $300,000,000 at 
3% per cent, maturing in one year from 
March 15, and the other for about $150,- 
000,000 at 3% per cent, maturing in 
six months from March 15. 

Mr. Mellon also announced he had 
authorized the Federal Reserve Banks 
on and after ‘March 7 to redeem in cash 
at par and accrued interest Treasury 
notes of Series B-1927 which mature 
March 15. About $660,000,000 of these 
notes fall. due on that date, and it is 
the Department’s intention to refund 
$450,000,000 of the amount. 


Tax Proceeds to Be Used. 


A quarterly installment of income 
and profits taxes is due March 15. Part 
of the proceeds of this installment will 
be used, the Secretary said, in retiring 
the maturing notes. Proceeds of the 
refunding operation, together -with cash 
on hand and unused tax receipts, will 
carry the Department through to June 
15 when another tax installment is paid. 

Following is the full text of the De- 
partment’s announcement: 

“The Treasury is today  announc- 
ing its regular March financing which 
takes the form of an offering of Treas- 
ury certificates of indebtedness in two 
series, both dated and bearing interest 
from March 15, 1927, one series at 3% 
per cent, being for six months, matur- 
ing September 15, 1927, and the other 
series at 344 per cent, being for one 
year, maturing March 15, 1928. The 
amount of the six months’ offering is 
| $150,000,000, or thereabouts, and _ the 
amount of the one-year offering is $300,- 
000,000, ox thereabouts. 

Notes <Acceptable in Payment. 

The Treasury will accept im payment 
for the new certificates, at par, 4% per 
cert Treasury notes maturing March 15, 
1927. Subseriptions for which payment 
is to be tendered in Treasury motes ma- 
turing March 15, 1927, will be allotted 
50 per cent, up to one-half the amount 
of the respective offerings. 

“About $660,000,000 of 454 per cent 
Treasury notes will be retired on March 
15, 1927. 

“The present offering is intended, with 
the balances already on hand and the 
March tax receipts, to cover the Treas- 





[Continazeed on Page 9, Coleemn 1.) 


Mr. Robinson Named 
Minority Chairman 


Democratic Members of Senate 
Eleet Officers for 7Oth 


Congress. 


The Conference of the Minority, com. 
posed of Democratic members of the 
Senate, met on March 5, elected its ofs 
fiers for the Seventieth Congress, and 
nominated its candidates for officers of 
the Senate during that session. The 
action taken by the Conference was an- 
nounced by Senator Robinsom (Dem,) 
Arkansas, chairman during the Sixty. 
ninth Congress, who was elected to the 
same position during the next Congress, 

Senator. Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
was reelected vice chairman of the Cone 
ference, amd Senator, Gerry (Dem), 
Rhode Island, was reeléeted party whip, 
Senator Black (Dem.), Alabama, a new 
member of the Senate, was elected secre- 
tary of the Conference. 

Democratic Senators mominated 
Senator Pittman (Dem.), Nevada, for 
the office of President Pro-tem of the 
Senate during the Seventieth Congress, 





| | Other nominations were E. A. Halsey, 


now confidential Democratic floor clerk, 
to be secretary of the Senate, and Charles 
S. Hartman, of Great Falls, Mont., to 
be sergeant-at-arms, 


Senator Robinson announced after the 
conference that the Democratic Senators 
would support the action of the Sena- 
torial Campaign Investigating Commit. 
tee in voting to continue that Commit- 
tee’s work, notwithstanding the failure 
of the Senate to pass a resolution to 
extend its life and authority. 

“There was absolutely unnanimity of 
opinion touching the necessity for pro- 
ceeding with the investigatioms into al- 


[Contin2zeed on Page 3, Coleemn 7] 
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Prohibition 


Enforcement 


+ President Approves 
Creation of Two New 
Bureaus in Treasury 


Bill Signed Provides for 
Commissioners of Prohibi- 
tion and Customs; Effec- 
tive April 1. 


The creation of a Bureau of “Customs 
and Bureau of Prohibition in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury was authorized 
when a bill (House Bill No. 10729) was 
signed by the President on March 4, 
the final day of the Sixty-ninth Congress, 
the measure having just previously 
passed the Senate and the Senate amend- 
ments having been agreed to by the 
House. 

A commissioner is to be appointed, 
according to the provisions of the law, 
to head each of these bureaus. It also 
stipulates that appointments of employes 
under the investigation division of the 
Bureau of Customs, and in the field 
service of the Bureau of Prohibition are 
to be made subject to the provisions of 
the civil service laws. 

The full text of the measure as it was 
enacted into law follows: 

An act to create a Bureau of Customs 
and a Bureau of Prohibition in the De- 
partment of the Treasury. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 
That there shall be in the Department 
of the Treasury a bureau to be known 
as the Bureau of Customs, a bureau to 
be known as the Bureau of Prohibition, 
a Commissioner of Customs, and a Com- 
missioner of Prohibition. The Commis- 
sioner of Customs shall be at the head 
of the Bureau of Customs, and the Com- 
missioner of Prohibition shall be at the 
head of the Bureau of Prohibition. The 
Commissioner of Customs and the Com- 
missioner of Prohibition shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, without regard to the civil service 
law, and each shall receive a salary at 
the rate of $8,000 per annum. 


Appointment Provisions. 

See. 2. (a) The Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to appoint in 
each of the bureaus established in sec- 
tion 1, one assistant commissioner, two 
deputy commissioners, one chief clerk, 
and such attorneys and other officers 
and employes as he may deem neces- 
sary. One of the deputy commission- 
ers of the Bureau of Customs shall 
have charge of investigations. Ap- 
pointments under this subdivision shall 
be subject to the provisions of the civil 
service laws and the salaries shall be 
fixed in accordance with the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923, 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to designate an officer of the 
Bureau of Customs to act as Commis- 
sioner of Customs, during the absence 
or disability of the Commissioner of 
Customs, or in the event that there is 
no Commissioner of Customs; and to 
designate an officer of the Bureau of 
Prohibition to act as Commissioner of 
Prohibition during the absence or dis- 
ability of the Commissioner of Prohibi- 
tion, or in the event that there is no | 
Commissioner of Prohibition. 

(c) The personnel of the Bureau of 
Prohibition shall perform such duties as 
the Secretary of the Treasury or the 
Commission of Prohibition may pre- 
scribe, and the personnel of the Bu- 
reau of Customs shall perform such 
duties (other than duties in conenction 
with the administration of the National 
Prohibition Act, as amended, or any 
other law relating to the enforcement of 
the Eighteenth Amendment) as _ the 
Secretary of the Treasury or the Com- 
missioner of Customs may prescribe. 

Powers of Officers. 

Sec, 3. (a) The Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to confer or im- 
pose upon the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms or any of the officers of the Bureau 
of customs any of the rights, privileges, 
powers, or duties, in respect of the im- 
portation or entry of merchandise into, | 
or the exportation of merchandise from | 
the United States, vested in or imposed | 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury by 
the Tariff Act of 1922 or any other law. | 

(b) The records, property (including 
office equipment), and personnel of the 
Division of Customs are hereby trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of Customs. 

(e) The Division of Customs and the | 
offices of director of customs, assistant | 
directors of customs, and director and | 
assistant directors, Special Agency Serv- 
ice of the Customs, are hereby abolished. 

Sec. 4. (a) The rights, privileges, 
powers and duties conferred or imposed 
upon the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue and his assistants, agents and in- 
spectors, by a law in respect of the tax- 
ation, importation, exportation, transpor- 
tation, manufacture, production, com- 
pounding, sale, exchange, dispensing, 
giving away, possession or use of bever- | 
ages, intoxicating liquors, or narcotic 
drugs, or by the National Prohibition 
Act, as amended, or any qther law re- 
lating to the enforcement of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, are hereby 

. trangferred to, and conferred and im- 
posed upon, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to confer or impose any 
of such rights, privileges, powers, and 
duties upon the Commisioner of Prohi- 
hibition, or any of the officers or em- 
ployes of the Bureau of Prohibition, and 
to confer or impose upon the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, or any of 
the officers or employes of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, any of such rights, 
ptivileges, powers, and duties which, in 
the opinion of the Secretary, may be 
necessary in connection with internal- 
revenue taxes. 

, Sec. 5. (a). The Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to transfer to 
the Bureau of Prohibition such records, 
property (including office equipment), | 











| Oliver for two and one-half years. 


| Treasury, is authorized to appoint 
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Italy Bars Importation 
Of Rubber Pacifiers 


The Department of Commerce has just 
announced that an Italian decree-law of 
December 19, 1926, prohibits the impor- 
tation, manufacture, or sale of certain 
rubber pacifiers and rubber articles used 
for feeding bottle-fed babies. 

The Division of Foreign Tariffs will 
supply upon request detailed information 
as to the articles prohibited under this 
decree. The sale of the articles affected 
by the decree, even though they do not 
fulfill its requirements, is permitted for 
a period of four months after publica- 
tion of the law in the Gazetta Ufficiale of 
January 14. 


Note Sent to Mexico 
On Property Seizure 


Government Takes Up Claim 
for Confiscation of Rail- 
way Equipment. 


Exchanges between the United States 
and Mexico have taken place regarding 
the case of Howard T. Oliver who for- 
merly operated the eastern division of 
National Railways of Mexico, it was 
stated orally at the Department of State 
on March 5. A note on the case has 
been forwarded to the Mexican Govern- 
ment and Joseph C. Grew, Acting Secre- 
tary of State, stated March 5 that he 
understood that a reply from the Mexi- 
can Government regarding the Oliver 
case was now on the way to Washing- 
ton. 

The Department has just received a 
letter reviewing thé case from Mr. Oli- 
ver, it was stated. 


The history of the case, as outlined in | 


the communication, shows that in 1921 
the Mexican Government broke its con- 
tract with Howard T. Oliver and seized 
his railroad property and rolling stock. 
The Mexican courts held this action il- 
legal, but the Mexican Government has 
not carried out the decisions of the 
courts. 
Case In Supreme Court. 

Later, Mr. Oliver took the case up in 
the United States courts, that being then 
possible, because the United States had 
not recognized the Obregon government. 
Funds of the Mexican Government 
amounting to $8,500,000, on deposit in 
New York banks, were attached by Mr. 
The 
Oliver case was carried to the Supreme 
Court twice, but finally was thrown out 
on the ground that the United States had 
since recognized the Obregon Govern- 
ment, and that a case against a friendly 
nation could not be tried in a United 
States court. : 

The letter, dated March 4, sent by Mr. 
Oliver to the Secretary of State review- 
ing the case, follows in full: 

Dear Sir—With reference to the recent 
aide-memoire telegraphed to Mexico in 
my case urging its adjustment and to 
which the Minister of Foreign Rela- 
tions promised that a definite reply 
would be forthcoming immediately, may 
I urge the Department of State to insist 
on a strict compliance with that promise 
in order to prevent the resort to the cus- 
tomary dilatory and evasive methods 


| which perhaps have not escaped the at- 


tention of the Department in 600-odd 
communications with that Government. 
Mexican Note Cited. 

In the last note from the Mexican 
Minister of Foreign Relations, addressed 
to Ambassador Sheffield on November 
17 last, the Mexican Government stated 
in conclusion that it: 

“ * * * expects that Your Excel- 
lency will indicate the concrete case in 
which recognized principles of interna- 
tional law have been violated or may 
be violated in disregard of legitimate 
interests of American citizens since in 
such cases it will be disposed to repair 
such violations.” 

The facts in my case, to which I have 
called your attention, bring it distinctly 


| within the class of “‘concrete cases” of 
| violation of international law, examples 


of which the Mexican Government chal 
lenges the Department to indicate. 

In view of this official promise of the 
Mexican Government to make repara- 
tion in such cases, and as neither the 
General Claims Commission between the 
United States and Mexico nor the courts 


| of either country can take jurisdiction 


over this case, the Mexican Government 


| must fulfill its promise to take up the 


matter promptly or stand convicted at 
the bar of public opinion, before which 


Malaria Prevalence 


In Bombay, India, 
Is Declared Acute 


Newspapers Cite Need of 
Mosquito Control as Means 
of Stamping Out 
Disease. 


“An “acute” malaria problem exists 
in Bombay, India, with almost every 
person in Bombay, and throughout the 
entire malarial region “at some time 
subject to attacks of malaria,” the 
United States Public Health Service has 
just anonunced in a statement, based on 
a report from the American consul in 


| Bombay. 


Because of the widespread prevalence 
of malaria, the statement said, the 
efficiency of mill hands in Bombay has 
been determined as being far below 
that of similar work in other countries 
of the world. Much agitation is being 
spread in Bombay looking toward 
mosquito control, with a view of ex 
terminating malaria, the statement said. 
The newspapers in their editorial 
columns and other articles point to the 
work done by the United States in Pan- 
ama as a “great example of mosquito 
control.” The question is almost in- 
variably asked, “‘If it can be done in 
Panama, why not in Bombay.” 

Problem Held Acute. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

According to a recent report from 
the American consul in Bombay, India, 
that city has an acute malaria problem. 
Malaria is said to be prevalent in Bom- 
bay at all times of the year, but with 
the closing of the monsoon it takes 
epidemic proportions and incapacitates 
thousands of persons. 

The report states that, with few ex- 
ceptions, every person in Bombay, and 
even throughout the entire malarial re- 
gion, is at some time subject to attacks 
of malaria. ‘Those who can afford it 
take an extended course of treatment, 
but the poorer classes never receive 
treatment long enough to effect a cure 
and they therefore remain a huge re- 
servoir of infection. 

During the investigation of the textile 
board the efficiency of the mill hands 
in Bombay was determined as being far 
below that of similar workers in Great 
Britain, Japan and the United States, and 
their inefficiency was attributed largely 
to repeated attacks of malaria. The 
lack of robust physical health and stam- 
ina among the students in the Bombay 
University has often been made the sub- 
ject of remark. Doctor Paranjpye, an 
eminent Indian educator, in an address 


to the students of the University of | 


Bombay, spoke of the “deplorable lack 
of manly vigor’? among them. 
Agitation by Newspapers. 
Each year the newspapers print vigor- 


ous editorials emphasizing the material | 


loss to business through sickness and ab- 
senteeism among employes caused by 
malaria and urging the municipal au- 
thorities to take the necessary meas- 
ures to eradicate the disease. These pro- 


| tests were stronger than usual in 1926, 


| because of the 


large increase in the 
number of cases of malaria during the 
year. 

Following the press agitation of 1925, 
a conference of officials and public rep- 
resentatives was called and a perma- 
nent committee in charge of malaria- 
control work was recommended. About 
six months later the Committee was ap- 
pointed. Up to the close of 1926, how- 
ever, little work had been done in 


' malaria reduction, many factors—both 


racial and those peculiar to bodies con- 
trolling expenditures—contributing to 
the lack of accomplishment. As was 
once the general feeling in certain ma- 
larious sections of the United States, it 
is the conception of many of the people 
of Bombay that a certain amount of 
malaria is necessary and unavoidable. 
Cooperation Is Vital. 


As is well known, it is difficult to | 
stamp out malaria in a thickly settled | 


| community without the cooperation of 


it is on trial, as unworthy of membership | 


in the family of nations. 


and personnel of the office of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue as may 
be necessary for the exercise by the 


| Bureau of Prohibition of the functions 


vested in it. 

(b) The Commissioner of Prohibition, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
in 
the Bureau of Prohibition such employes 
in the field service as he may deem neces- 
sary, but all appointments of such em- 
ployes shall be made subject to the pro- 
visions of the civil service law, notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 38 of 
the National Prohibition Act, as 
amended. The term of office of any 
person who is transferred, under this 
section, to the Bureau of Prohibition, 
and who was not appointed subject to the 
provisions of the civil service laws, shall 
expire upon the expiration of six months 
from the effective date of this Act. 

Sec. 6. Any action or decision of the 
Secretary of the Treasury under the 
National Prohibition Act, as amended, 
or of any officer upon whom the power 
to take such action or make such deci- 
sion is conferred, shall be subject to the 
same review by a court of equity as the 
action or decision of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue under such Act, as 
amended, prior to the effective date of 
this Act. 

Sec. 7. This Act shall take effect on 
April 1, 1927, 


the people of that locality; and it is 
stated that the antimalaria work in 
Bombay is going to be difficult, owing 


to the erowded conditions in certain sec- | 
tions of the city and the indifference of | 


many of the inhabitants and their dis- 
belief in methods 


ciple of preventing malaria by prevent- 
ing the breeding of mosquitoes. 
In nearly all the newspaper editorials 


and articles dealing with the subject | break of the disease also occurred in 


et i vember, when 272 cases were 
that the work done by the United States | Annan in November, when . 


of malaria in Bombay, the consul states 


Government in Panama is held up as the 


! great example of mosquito control, and 


the question is almost invariably asked, 
“If it can be done in Panama, why not 
in Bombay ?”” 


Influenza in England 
Takes 1,023 Lives in Week 


A cabegram received March 4 from 
the Health Organization of the League 
of Nations at Geneva advises Surgeon 
General Hugh S. Cumming, of the 
United: States Public Health Service, that 
influenza is increasing in England, and 
that 1,023 deaths were reported for the 
last week of February. For the third 
week in February Bulgaria reported 925 
fatalities from influenza. 

The full text of the cablegram follows: 

Influenza in England is increasing rapi- 


dly, in Lancashire and Yorkshire and in |! 


the last week in February large towns 
reported 1,023 deaths. Bulgaria for the 
third week of February reported 925 
deaths. Increasing prevalence of the dis- 
ease in a mild type is reported in Yugo- 
slavia, Lithuania, Sweden and Finland. 
The epidemic has terminated in Switzer- 
land, France, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Spain, and the disease is decreasing 
eisewhere. 


of malaria-control | 


work founded on the fundamental prin- | during November 


Mexican 


Claims 
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Seasonal Increases in General Mortality 


In Europe Are Slight, Report Declares 


Some Outbreaks of Plague Observed by League of Na- 
tions, Notably in Tunisia and Southern Nigeria. 


Slight seasonal increases in the gen- 
eral mortality in Europe during October 
and November are reported in the De- 
cember Epidemiological Report of the 
Health Organization of the League of 
Nations at Geneva, just received by the 
United States Public Health Service. 


Some Outbreaks of plague were re- 
ported, notably in Tunisia and Southern 
Nigeria, while the total number of 
deaths from plague reported in India 
for the four weeks ended October 23 was 
8,592, “a considerable increase over the 
preceding four-week period and higher 
than in the corresponding period of 
1925.”’ 

Cholera continued to spread during 
November in Tonkin, French Indo-China, 
while it improved in India during Oc- 
tober, with 610 deaths reported from 
the four weeks ended October 23, as 
compared with 2,207 fatalities in the 
preceding four weeks. 

Smallpox Increases. 

Smallpox incidence “continued to in- 
crease during November” in England 
with 353 cases reported for the last 
week of the month. “It seems probable 
that the epidemic will reach, in Decem- 
ber, the same high level as in January 
last year, the report stated. 

The full text of the Public Health 
Service’s abstract of the League’s report 
follows, with statistical tables omitted. 

Only slight seasonal increases in the 
general mortality in European countries 
during October and November were in- 
dicated by the data in the December 
Epidemiological Report published at 
Geneva by the health section of the 
League of Nation’s secratariat. Out- 
breaks of influenza had been reported 
only from England and Wales and Swit- 
zerland. In England, the number of 
deaths from influenza and cases of pneu- 
monia reported rose during the first half 
of the month of November, subsided 
quickly but started increasing again be- 
fore the middle of December. In Swit- 
zerland outbreaks of mild influenza were 
reported from the various towns early 
in December, and 500 cases were re- 
ported at Berne during the week ended 
December 11, 


Plague—Important outbreaks of plague 
in Southern Tunisia were reportedin No- 
vember and smaller outbreaks in Al- 
geria, chiefly at Oran. 

Egypt was comparatively free from 
the disease during November, with only 
five cases reported, all in Gharbia 
Province. 

One Case in Greece. 

Greece reported one case of plague 
at Patras on October 27 and another 
in Messeina Province on November 12. 

The prevalence of plague in Southern 
Nigeria increased considerably in Sep- 
tember, when 305 cases were reported, as 
compared with 187 in August. This is 
the highest monthly incidence ever re- 
ported in that country. 

In Madagascar, where plague had been 
more prevalent for several months than 
in previous years, no further increase 
in cases was indicated Sy the report for 
the first half of November. 

At St. Denis, on the island of Re- 
union, 10 cases of plague were reported 
during November, and one case was re- 
ported in the first week of December. 


Deaths in India Increase. 

The total number of deaths from 
plague reported in India for the four 
weeks ending October 23 was 3,592, a 
considerable increase over the preceding 
four-week period and higher than in the 
corresponding period of 1925. The dis- 
ease was more prevalent in the Central 
Provinces and in Hyderabad State than 
in 1925, but much less prevalent in Bom- 
bay Presidency. The number of cases 


! reported in the Punjab began to rise 


earlier than usual. 

The seasonal increase in deaths from 
plague in Java was slight and the num- 
ber remained lower for the month of 
October than for the corresponding 
month for several years. 

Peru reported 36 cases of plague in 


| October as compared witah 45 in Sep- 


tember. At Guayaquil, Ecuador, 3 cases 
were notified in October. Argentine re- 
ported 5 cases in Cordoba Province in 
the week November 7-13. 

One case of plague was reported from 
Honokaa, Hawaii. 

Cholera—Cholera continued to spread 
in the Province of 
Tonkin, in French Indo-China, and 992 
cases were reported during the month as 
against 460 in October. A fresh out- 


reported, but Cochin China und Cam- 
bodia reported only a few cases. The 
ports Haiphong and Tourane were both 
seriously infected. 

Cholera Situation Improved. 

In India the cholera situation improved 
in October and especially in Bihar and 
Orissa, where the deaths during the four 
weeks ending October 23 were only 610 
compared with 2,207 in the preceding 
four weeks. The number of cholera 
deaths in the whole of British India 
(3,003) was practically the same during 
the four weeks ending October 23 as 
for the corresponding period of 1925. 

Three cases of cholera were reported 
at Hiogo in Japan in the week ended 
November 20. 

Yellow Fever—‘Yellow fever cases 
continued to occur among Europeans in 
Senegal during the whole of November 
and the beginning of December,” states 
the report. “New extensions of the in- 
fected area, since thé issue of our last 
report, were Rufisque, near Dakar, Guin- 
guineo, which is the junction of the 
Kaolak Railway with the main line from 
Dakar to the Niger, and Diourbel, on 
this latter railway between the two 
first-mentioned points.” 

Typhus—The 20 cases of typhus re- 
ported in Poland for the week ending 
October 30 gave evidence that the usual 
seasonal increase of the disease had 


started in that country. In Europe and 
Northern Asia, typhus reaches its lowest 
incidence in midsummer and increases 
slowly during the autumn, finally reach- 
ing a peak about March. 

A small outbreak of typhus was re- 
ported in Algeria in the Department of 
Oran in November. There were 29 cases 
in November as against 7 in October and 
11 in September. In Tunisia, only 4 
cases of typhus were reported in No- 
vember. 

In the Union of South Africa, 48 cases 
and 2 deaths were reported in Septem- 
ber as against 100 cases and 19 deaths in 
August. 

Relapsing Fever—No extension of the 
relapsing fever epidemic in Darfur, de- 
tails of which were given in last month’s 
report, has been reported. The number 
of deaths from this disease up to No- 
vember 9 was 3,721. 


Smallpox in England. 


Smallpox—The incidence of smallpox 
in England continued to increase during 
November and 353 cases were reported 
in the last week of the month. “It seems 
probable that the epidemic will reach, in 
December, the same high level as in 
January last year,” says the report. 

The smallpox outbreaks in Paris in 

September subsided and only four cases 
were reported in the 10-day period No- 
vember 21-30, and one case in ‘the sub- 
urbs. 
, In Algeria, also, there was a marked 
increase in the number of smallpox 
cases; 290 cases were reported in No- 
vember, 180 in October, and 149 in Sep- 
tember. 

The number of cases increased also in 
the United States during November; the 
reported totals in the first three weeks 
of November, respectively, were 233, 
340, 358. 

Acute poliomyelitis—New cases of 
acute poliomyelitis declined somewhat in 
England and Wales during November, 
and 190 cases were reported in the four 
weeks ending November 20, as compared 
with 241 cases in the preceding four- 
week period. 


Continues High in Germany. 


In Germany, the incidence continued 
high and 183 cases were reported in the 
three weeks ending October 30. The 
peak of the epidemic was reached at the 
end of August and the disease seemed 
definitely to be on the wane. 

Diphtheria—The diphtheria morbidity 
showed marked seasonal increases dur- 


ing October and November in many Ev- | 


ropean countries and in the United 
States. It is usual, however, for the 
incidence of this disease to rise dur- 
ing the autumn months and the rise dur- 
ing the past autumn was not excessive. 

Scarlet Fever—The incidence of scar- 
let fever continued its upward trend in 
Germany, Poland and The Netherlands 
during November. In each of these 
countries it is more prevalent than in 
any of the preceding four years. 

In the United States the prevalence of 
scarlet fever was high as compared with 
the previous year. There were 3,515 
cases reported in the single week ending 
November 23. 


J. Theodore Marriner 
Named to New Post 


Charge d’Affaires At Berne Is 
Appointed Chief of Western 
European Affairs. 


J. Theodore Marriner, charge d’af- 
faires of the American Legation at 
Berne, Switzerland, has been appointed 
Chief of the Division of Western Eu- 
ropean Affairs, replacing William R. 
Castle who has been appointed Assistant 
Secretary of State, it was announced 
March 5, by Joseph C. Grew, Acting 
Secretary of State. 

Dr. Marriner was recently delegated 
as one of the advisors to the Prepara- 
tory Disarmament Commission which 
meets’ in Geneva March 21, and it is 
undertstood that he will not return to the 
United States to take up his new duties 
until some time in April. 

Dr. Marriner was born in Portland, 
Me., and is 35 years old. After gradu- 
ating from Dartmouth College he took 
a degree of doctor of philosophy at Har- 
vard, and became an instructor of Eng- 
lish at Radcliffe College. He entered the 
diplomatic service in 1918, serving at 
Stockholm and at Bucharest. 


Report Filed On Study 
Of Children’s Eyesight 


Information on the progres of a study 
of the eyesight of pre-school children 
made by the National Committee for the 
Prevention of Blindness has been re- 
ported to the Childrens’ Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The text of statement authorized by 
the Bureau follows: 

In March, 1925, the National Commit- 
tee for the Prevention of Blindness began 
in New York City a study of the eye- 
sight of pre-school children. The study 
is now being carried on in three centers 
where children between the ages of 3 
and 6, inclusive, are being given eye in- 
spection and, where indicated, ophthal- 
mological examination. In order to be 
able at the end of the study to recom- 
mend different forms of procedure to 
other agencies which purpose to initiate 
eye examination for pre-school children, 
the National Committee is trying differ- 
ent methods in the three centers. These 
centers are Hartley House, where the 
Clinton Neighborhood Council is cooper- 
ating in the study, the kindergartens 
under the auspices of the Brooklyn Free 
Kindergarten Association, and the Union. 
Health Center, 
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Health 


Rates on Petroleum 
Ordered Suspended 


By an order entered March 4 in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
2871, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from March 5 until July 
3, 1927, the operation of certain sched- 
ules as published in the following tar- 
iffs: 

W. P. Emerson, Agent: Supplement 
No. 34 to I. C. C. 99; Supplement No. 
13 to I, C. C. 111; Supplements Nos. 5, 
6 and 7 to I. C. C. 112, I. C. C. 116. 

F, L. Speiden, Agent: Supplement No. 
8 to I. C. C. No. 1003, I. C. C. 1065. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
cancel the rates on petroleum and its 
products, carloads, from points in Mis- 
sissippi Valley territory to destinations 
in Canada taking Buffalo, N. Y., or Bos- 
ton, Mass., bases of rates, which would 
result in the application of higher com- 
bination rates. 


| Boarding-Home Care 


| Given Few Children 


Most of Minors in Public 
Charge Are Found in 
Institutions. 


The Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor has just published a 
summary of child-welfare news calling 
attention to various child-welfare activi- 
ties in the United States and abroad. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The slight use made of boarding- 
home care in the United States, as com- 


pared with institutional care, is shown 
by the 1923 census of dependent chil- 
dren made by the Bureau of the Census. 

No children cared for in boarding 
family homes were reported in six 

States. In 16 States the amount of 

boarding family care did not rise above 

1 per cent, and in 10 others it was 

under 5 per cent. Computations based 
on the 1923 census show that the high- 
est proportion of boarding-home care 
in the New England area was in Mas- 
sachusetts, with 36.5 per cent; in the 
Middle Atlantic area, New Jersey led 
with 28.5 per cent; in the East North 
Central area, Michigan ranked highest 
with 19.4 per cent. Outside these areas 
the District of Columbia had the largest 
percentage, 18.3. 
The New York State Department of 
Education has recently organized a Crip- 
| pled Children’s Bureau as a branch of its 
Division of Vocational and Extension 
Education. It will be the function of the 
Bureau to maintain a complete register 
of all physical handicapped children; to 
help in devising a state-wide program; 
to advise with judges of children’s 
| courts, county officials, local school au- 
thorities, private and public agencies, and 
parents, in all efforts to provide help 
for this group of children. The term 
physically handicapped does not include 
the deaf and the blind. 

Under the law, as amended in 1926, 
a charge can be made against the county, 
on the order of the children’s court, for 
the physical care, education, and welfare 
of physically handicapped children. Coun- 
ties are reimbursed by the State for one- 
half of the expenditures for such care, 
if the order issued by the children’s 
court judge is approved by the State 
Commissioner of Health. 
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Gen. Butler Leaves 
To Assume Command 


Of Marines in China 


Department of Navy Con- 
firms Report of Recovery 
of Launch From 
Chinese. 


The regiment of 1,228 Marines sta- 
tioned aboard American naval vessels 
in the Harbor of Shanghai, landed at 
Shanghai March 5 for a “route march” 
in order that they might obtain some 
exercise, the Department of the Navy 
has beén informed in a dispatch from 
Admiral C. S. Williams, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Asiatic Fleet. The men 
were landed, the message stated, at the 
request of Colonel C. S. Hill, com- 
manding officer of the Marine regiment. 

In the same dispatch Admiral Wil- 
liams reported that an armed boat crew 
from the cruiser “Pittsburgh,” flagship 
of American men of War in Asiatic 
waters, had recovered a Standard Oil 
Company launch, previously com- 
mandeered by the troops of the Sun 
faction when retreating after the bat- 
tle of Hangchow. 

The Department announced that 
Brig. Gen. Smedley D. Butler, with his 
staff of three officers would sail from 
San Francisco on March 5 aboard the 
steamship President Pierce, en route to 
Shanghai. General Butler has been 
designed to assume command of the 


Marine Expeditionary Force in the Far 
East. Accompanying him were Lieut. 
Col. E. B. Miller, Lieut. Col. P. E. 
Archer, and First Lieut. L. C. Whitaker. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

The following dispatch from Admiral 
C. S. Williams, Commander in Chief of 
the Asiatic Fleet confirms press dis- 
patches of recent date. 

The dispatch is as follows: 

At the request of the commanding of- 
ficer the Marine regiment lands today 
for a route march for exercise. 

Yesterday at the request of the Ameri- 
can Consul General an armed boat crew 
from the “Pittsburgh” recovered a 
Standard Oil launch which had been 
commandeered by Sun’s troops when re- 
treating from Hangchow. The launch 
was towing barges full of Chinese troops 
from Peking and Woosung at the time 
of recovery. 

Brigadier General Smedley D. Butler, 
U. S. M. C., accompanied by his staff of 


three officers will sail from San Frart,. 5 


cisco today (March 5) on the SS. “Presi 
dent Pierce,” en route to Shanghai for 
service in command of the Marine Ex- 
peditionary Force in the Far East. He 
has selected the following officers for his 
staff: Lieutenant Colonel E. B. Miller, 
Lieutenant Colonel P. F. Archer, and 
First Lieutenant L. C. Whitaker. 


Panama Passes Law 


To Stop Smuggling 


The Department of the Treasury has 
just been advised officially of the passage 
of a law by the Government of Panama 
which the Department expects to be ef- 
fective in stopping vessels engaged in 
smuggling. The law, according to the 
Treasury’s announcement, provides for 
cancellation of a ship’s registry where 
ships are habitually engaged in illicit 
commerce. 
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SERIE aE 
Science 


Progress Outlined 
Of Utilization of Oil 


As Locomotive Fuel 


Growth of Idea Is Declared 
to Be Essentially an 
American Achieve- 
ment. 


The development of the oil-burning 
locomotive is essentially an American 
achievement according to a report re- 
cently issued by the Bureau of Mines, 
and just announced in a statement by the 
Department of Commerce. The idea 
dates back to the earliest days of the 
oil industry here, but the first general 
use of fuel oil under the steam box did 
not come until 45 years later, says the 
summary, the full text of which follows: 

Experiments using oil as a locomotive 
fuel were made in Pennsylvania shortly 
after the discovery of the famous Drake 
well in 1859, but the relatively high 
price of oil, production being limited vir- 
tually to the Appalachian region, as 
compared with less expensive Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia coals in the 
same region, prevented the continuance 
of its use at that time, states E. B. 
Swanson, economic analyist, in Informa- 
tion Circular 6017, recently isued by the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce. 

Tests in 1879. 

The first experiments in the United 
States which resulted i nthe continued 
utilization of oil as a locomotive fuel 
were made by the Central Pacific Rail- 
road (now part of the Southern Pacific 
system) at its Sacramento (Cal.) shops 
in 1879, when oil brought by boat from 
the Atlantic Coast was burned in the 


fire box of an eight-wheel locomotive 
built to burn wood, but at that time using 
coal. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company began its experiments 
in 1894 and shortly thereafter converted 
all of its engines operating west of Win- 
slow, Ariz., to oil burning. Crude oil 
production and refinery output of fuel 
oil in California had increased, by that 
time, to an extent sufficient to meet the 
local demands for oil as a locomotive 
and industrial fuel. The problems of 
burning and storing were met and the 
foundation laid for the increased use 
which followed when additional supplies 
were made available through the discov- 
eries in Kern County in 1899. 
Pioneering Accomplished. 

The discovery of oil in quantity in 
Kern County, Calif.; bringing in the 
Spindle Top field in Texas, and the de- 
velopment of crude oil production in 
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Oil-Burning 


Engines 


News-Summary of Today's Issue 


[ConTINUED FroM PAGE ONE.] 


Western Maryland authorized to is- 
sue stock for conversion. 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Indiana Northern Railway applies 
for right to extend line. 

~ Page 8, Col. 1 

Explanation made of new railway 

‘consolidation bill. 
Page 8, Col. 2 


Chart on shipments of railroad 
locomotives. 
Page 8, Col. 2 
Chart on unfilled orders for rail- 
road locomotives, 
Page 8, Col. 5 
Summary of rate decisions by the 
I. Cc. C. 
Page 8, Col. 4 
Summary of hearings scheduled by 
the I. C. C. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Suspension of proposed schedule 
of rates for icing on perishable fruit. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Schedule announced for hearings in 
13 cities on freight rates on cotton. 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Rubber 


January statistics on exports’ 
rubber and rubber goods. 
Page 7, Col. 1 


of 


e . 
Shipping 
Coastal surveys in Panama and| 
Caribbean areas planned to correct! 
charts based on old and inaccurate | 
data. 
Page 5, Col. 2} 
Emergency Fleet Corporation issues 
booklet on trade routes and shipping 
service for business men. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Decline noted in 1926 in world ship- 
building. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Panama passes law to cancel regis- | 
try of ships caught in smuggling. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


Supreme Court 


Supreme Court of the United States | 
hears argument in suit of tobacco com- 
pany against government for deliver- 
ies to Navy Department. 

Page 4, Col. 5| 





Taxation 


General Counsel Memorandum that 
estate held by husband and wife in en- 
tirety may be sold to satisfy tax lien 
against husband. 

Page 6, Col. 2 

General Counsel Memorandum on 
segregation of income of married cou- 


Seizure of Panama 


Vessel Is Confirmed 


Mexico were three almost simultaneous | 


events which forecast the increased use 
of oil as a locomotive fuel. The techni- 
cal pioneering had been accomplished 
and these discoveries resulted in a sup- 


_ ply adequate for the extension of its 


- & 


use. - Crude oil production in California 
increased from 2,642,095 barrels in 1899 
to 24,382,472 barrels in 1903. By the 
discovery of the Spindle Top or Beau- 
mont district on January 10, 1901, crude 
‘oil production in Texas increased from 
836,039 barrels in 1900 to 4,393,658 bar- 
rels in 1901 and 18,093,658 in the follow- 
ing year. Discovery of oil, virtually at 
the same time, in California and Texas 
furnished an adequate supply at both 
terminals to the transcontinental rail- 
roads operating between Texas and Cali- 
fornia, simplified the distribution prob- 
lem and facilitated greatly the introduc- 
tion of oil as a fuel. While the Mexi- 
can discoveries did not increase the sup- 
ply of crude oil available to the United 
States at that time, they did lead to 
the burning of oil on Mexican loco- 
motives in 1901 and, at a later date, to 
the shipment of Mexican topped crude 
to the United States for use as a loco- 
motive fuel. 


California Development. 


Conversion from coal to oil burning | 


was accomplished readily in California 
as there were no coal deposits commer- 
cially available within the State at that 


x fire and it was necessary to import 


4 


\ 


‘ 


\ 


\ 
\ 


coal from British Columbia and Aus- 
tralia. For the railroads of south and 
west Texas, the long haul from coal 
fields producing a suitable quality of 
locomotive fuel; the ample production 
of Texas oil fields;-and the availability 
of Mexican oil at Gulf ports made the 
change to oil burning especially. attrac- 
tive. 
Experiments Continued. 

The Southern Pacific lines in Texas 
began the use of oil for locomotive 
fuel shortly after the Spindle Top dis- 
covery. After a period of experimenta- 
tion extending from 1901 to 1905, these 
lines rapidly changed over all their loco- 
motives from coal to oil, the complete 
change being effected about 1906. In 
California, the demand for oil increased 
steadily during the ten years following 
the Kern County discoveries and the rail- 

\ roads operating locally in that territory 
\ converted all of their locomotives to oil. 
| By 1910, the oil demand and supply were 
virtually in balance. Hardly had this 
balance been reached, however, when the 
Lakeview gusher opened hew sources of 
supply and made possible further exten- 
sions in the use of oil as a railroad fuel. 
Oil was introduced by the railroads hav- 
ing their Western terminals on Puget 
Sound, gSpecially on those divisions which 
trave aioe the heavily wooded sections of 
the,Cascade Mountains where the use of 
oil) it was felt, would reduce the fire 
Hazard. 
4 Apprehension Felt. 

Some apprehension as to the available 
Supply of fuel oil was felt in 1914 and 
1915, when increasing number of auto- 
mobiles caused a heavy demand for motor 
fuel. When it became evident that im- 


Department of State Announces 
That No Protest Has Been 
Made by Government. 


The Department of State has received 
confirmation of the seizure of the “Fed- 
eralship” registered under the flag of 
Panama, by prohibition agents of the 
Treasury Department. No protest has 
been received from the Panaman Gov- 
ernment regarding the seizure of the 
ship, since under the law of Panama 
it is provided that “any merchant ves- 
sel which has acquired Panaman nation- 
ality, shall lose that nationality in any 
of the following causes—3. If it is de- 
voted habituaily to smuggling, illicit 
commerce or piracy.” 

The Department of State has issued 
the following report on the seizure of 
the “Federalship” as received from the 
we Department: 

Operations of Ships. 

” ‘The facts as furnished to the State De- 
partment by the Treasury Department 
concerned the operations of the ‘“Fed- 
eralship” are as follows: 

“During the early part of 1926 this 
vessel delivered liquor off the coast of 
California to several boats from shore. 
One June 4 last, tthe vessel obtained 
clearance from Vancouver with another 


liquor cargo, the master having declared | 


cargo was destined to John Douglas and 
Company, La Libertad, Salvador. An in- 


vestigation disclosed that there was no | 
at La Libertad owned by John} 


firm 
Douglas and Company. On September 23, 





the vessel returned to Vancouver empty 
proving refinery technique would supply 
motor fuel without affecting seriously 
the supply of fuel oil, consumption again 
increased, stimulated at the same time 
by the possibility of importing Mexican 
fuel oil. The Florida East Coast Rail- 
way inaugurated the use of oil as a loco- 
motive fuel on its lines in 1916, using 
Mexican oil. The Misouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway placed its first oil burn- 
ing locomotive in service in 1919, later 
in the year adopting oil as fuel entirely 
on its Texas lines, burning both Mexican 
and domestic oils. The flush production 
of 1923 in Southern California resulted 
in an increased use of oil by railroads 
of the Pacific Northwest, whose fuel oil 
supply was reduced during the scarcity 
period of 1920 and 1921 on the Pacific 
Coast. 
Imports Considefable. 

Until recently, a considerable quantity 
of Mexican oil was imported for use as 
a locomotive fuel, but the railroads, with 
some important exceptions, are at pres- 
ent depending on the domestic supply 
for the bulk of their needs. Considerable 
quantities of California, Texas, Louis- 

‘jana and Arkansas crude cil were burned 

as fuel in the past, without refining, 
but the present supply is, in the main, 
a refinery product, the fuel oil being 
that portion remaining after the crude 
oil has been refined, either by straight 
distillation or by cracking. 





ple as to community and personal in- 
terest. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Board of Tax Appeals rules whether 
deductions have or have not been taken 
must figure in final return. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Board of Tax Appeals rules separate 
tax return of wife may show half of 
profit. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Board of Tax Appeals holds demoli- 
tion loss on building accrues when 
wrecked, not when abandoned for use. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Board of Tax Appeals holds defi- 
ciencies may be redetermined and set- 
tled. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 6. 


Textiles 


Federal Trade Commission dismisses 
complaint against Minnesota woolen 
mills. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Weekly cotton movement statistics 
with accompanying chart. 

Page 4, Col. 6 


Tobacco 


Supreme Court of the United States 
hears argument in suit of tobacco com- 
pany against government for deliver- 
ies to Navy Department. 

Page 4, Col. 5 

British imports of tobacco from Brit- 
ish colonies increase 52 per cent in 
1926. 

Page 4, Col. 2 

Porto Rico tobacco harvest and acre- 
age reviewed. 

Page 4, Col. 1 


Trade Practices 


Publishers of farm magazines 
cited for unfair methods by Federal 


Trade Commission. 


are 


Page 7, Col. 2 

Federal Trade Commission dismisez@ 

complaint against Minnesot: woolen 
mills. 

Page 7, Col. 1 


Veterans’ Bureau announces that it 
will begin April 1 making loans to vet- 
erans on Adjusted Service certificates. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Retired Coast Guard men to be given 
hospitalization treatment by Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

Page 12, Col. 5 


W ater Power 


0. C. 
the Federal Power Commission, 
scribes the work of that body. 

Page 12, Col. 3 


Merrill, executive secretary of 
de- 


and the Canadian customs authorities 


imposed fines upon the owners for mak- | 


vessel’s | gether involving 60 workers. 


| involved workers in the Cher Cap Com- 


{ , ’ se ner, . $2.5 
“On October 11th the vessel cleared | Ry agreement to inexenne Wales S59 & 


ing false declaration as_ to 
destination. 


with liquor cargo consigned to John 


Douglas and Company and La Cie Mer- | 
| Hazelton, Pa., and calls for payment of 


cantile Company, La Libertad, and thirty 
barrels of beer, consigned to the Ranier 
Brewery, address not given. 


tigation disclosed that the Rainier 


Brewery is a large manufacturing plant | 


in San Francisco. Its secretary stated 
this company had not purchased or or- 


dered beer from Vancouver or any other | 


place and the only other company known 
by him as Rainier Brewery is located 
at Kamloops, British Columbia, which 
is 250 miles inland from Vancouver. 

“*Federalship’ proceeded down 
coast, standing off shore first in the vi- 
cinity of San Francisco and later off 
Los Angeles. On October 21 it was 
sighted by a Coast Guard Cutter 25 miles 
west of Point Arena and on the follow- 
ing day it was found 120 miles west of 
Farrallone Islands. It was again sighted 
on January 4 about 180 miles from San 
Pedro. 


Report from Consul. 


San Salvador reported on December 4 
that the “Federalship” had not entered 
the Salvadorean port during October or 
November, 1926. 


couver with liquor cargo for suenaven- 
tura, but has been hovering off San 
Francisco. 

“On July 10, July 28, September 6 
and September 15 the “Federalship” was 
observed near Point Aren , Calif., by 
vessels of the United States Coast Guard. 


On July 30 the Coast Guard Cutter 262 | 


communicated with the “Federalship” 
at night and that vessel, believing the 
smuggler boat to be operated by smug- 
glers, exchanged several messages and 
inquired if a load of liquor was desired. 
They were answered in the affirmative, 
but when the cutter came in closer its 
identity was disclosed, whereupon the 
“Federalship” departed and effected its 
escape.” 


The Department also understands that 
no Panaman citizen was abourd the ves- 
sel when seized, that the registered 
owner of the vessel is a Canadian cor- 
poration whose operations were gone 
into rather extensively in the recent 


customs investigation at Vancouver, and | 


that the captian was Stewart S. Stone, 
who is understood to be a Canadian who 
is under indictment in the United States 
in connection with previous smuggling 
operations. 


Experiments Made 
On Ignition Systems 


A general Improvement in automo- 
tive ignition systems may grow out of 
work recently completed by the Bureau 
of Standards, according to an announce- 
ment just made by the Department of | 
Commerce. The full text follows: 


Campbell, 


| ation, called. 
| annoynced. 








An inves- | 


The “Federalship” re- | 
turned to Vancouver from this voyage | 
and on February 23 cleared from Van- | 


| dianapolis, 
| over carpentry work; 50 involved. 








| 


Labor 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
March 5, 1927. 


m. Representative Guy E. 
of Crafton, Pa., and William 
Tyler Page, Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, called. Subject of confer- 


9:20 a. 


| ence not announced. 


9:30 a. m. Joseph C. Grew, Acting Sec- 
retary of State, called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 

9:45 a. m. Samuel E. Winslow, Chair- 
man of the United States Board of Medi- 
Subject of conference not 


10 a. m. Honorio Pueyrredon, the 
Argentine Ambassador, called to pay his 
respects to the President. 

10:15 a. m. Representative John Q. Til- 
son, of New Haven, Conn., called to dis- 
cuss the situation growing out of the 
failure of Congress to enact the Second 


| Deficiency Bill. 


10:30 a. m. Senators Richard P. Ernst 
and Frederic M. Sackett, of Kentucky, 
called to discuss appointments in their 
State. 

aL & Mm 
packer, of Portland, Ore., called. 


Representative M. E. Crum- 
Sub- 


| ject of conference not announced. 


11:15 a. m. General Herbert M. Lord, 
Ditector of the Budget, and Dwight F. 
Davis, Secretary of War, called to discuss 


| the situation affecting the Army as a re- 
' sult of the failure of Congress to pass 
| the Second Deficiency Bill. 


10:30 a. m. Senator Peter Norbeck, of 
South Dakota, and Charles Curtis, of 


| Kansas, called to discuss the possibility 
| of obtaining from the Department of 
| Agriculture seeds for 


farmers in the 
crop failure areas of the United States 
which had been provided for in the 


| Second Deficiency Bill. 


11:45 a. m. Representative Otis Wingo, 


| of DeQueen, Ark., called to discuss an 


appointment. 
12 Noon. The President presented to 


Shirley J. Short, a transcontinental air 


mail pilot, the Harmon Trophy awarded 


| by the American section of the Interna- 
| tional League of Aviators. 


12:15 p. m. James M. Beck, of Phila- 


: delphia, Pa., former Solicitor General of 


| 
Veterans 


the United States, called to present to the 
President Mr. and Mrs. Archibald 


| Flower. 
Remainder of Day. Engaged with sec- | 


retarial staff and answering mail cor- 
respondence. 


‘Settlements Sought 


In 69 Labor Disputes 


H. L, Kerwin, Director of the Bureau 


| of Conciliation, Department of Labor, 
| has announced that settlements were ef- 
| fected in the week ending March 5 of 


one strike and one threatened strike, to- 
The strike 


by agreement to increase wagesc $2.50 a 
week. The other settlement was made 
with bakers of the Power City Bakery, 


union dues. 


In the week, Mr. Kerwin’s announce- 
ment said, there were before the Depart- 
ment for 


stage. 

Strikes reported during the week were 
listed as follows: 

Structural iron workers, steamfitters 


and cement finishers, in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
| for five-day week; 950 involved. 
the | 


Building trades, Coleman Hospital, In- 
Ind., jurisdictional dispute 


Clothing workers at Middleshade 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., because of 
discharges for union activity; 25 in- 
volved. 

Miners of Gibbons 
Scranton, Pa. 

Dyers and finishers, Pacific Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass., over refusal to accept time 


Coal Company, 


: ; | eases 
“The American Consul in charge at | 2% system. 


It was also reported that textile work- 


} ers at the Manville-Jenches Company 


plant in Woonsocket, R. L, had threat- 
ened to strike for better working con- 
ditions. 


performance of the electrical ignition 
systems of automobile engines may re- 


{ sult from work recently completed at 
the Bureau of Standards, and described 
| in a new 


Scientific Paper (No. 543) 
entitled ‘“Linkage-Current Diagram for 
Representing Magneto Operation.” The 
paper will assist the designer or testet 
of automotive ignition equipment in 
analyzing the performance of his ap- 
paratus in a scientfiic way, which is the 


| first step toward any possible improve- 


ment. 


Everyone who has argued with a 


| balky automobile engine at the roadside 


or in a garage realizes that the pro- 
duction of power by the engine depends 
on the proper operation of the mecha- 
nism through a certain rather complex 
succession of strokes known as the en- 
gine cycle. He also knows that the 
production of an igniting spark inside 
the cylinder at the proper instant is an 
essential part of this engine cycle. It 
is realized less widely that to thus prod- 
uce the spark there must occur inside 
the spark coil or magneto another and 
in some ways even more complicated 
cycle of electrical operations, 

The complete electrical cycle can be 
plotted on the diagram and the effect 
of changes both in external conditions 
(such as the presence of carbon deposits 
on the spark plugs), and of internal 
construction (such as size of condenser) 
can be predicted. The paper also gives 
a detailed mathemtaical discussion of 
the electrical changes going on in the 
magneto, under various assumed condi- 


tio ? 

his paper may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 


Improvement in the efficiency and | at 20 cents a copy. 


MONDAY, 





| settlement 57 strikes and 12 | 
| disputes that had not reached the strike 





MARCH 7, 1927. 
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Industrial 


Disputes 


Mr. Hoover Says Demands of te 
Situation Fulfilled by New Measure 


Accomplishment “Sealed Through Appointment of Com- 


mission of Five,’ 


? Secretary Asserts in Statement. 


[Continued from Paget.) 


well, of New York, and Henry A. Bel- 
lows, of Minnesota, as members of the { 
Federal Radio Commission. 


The nominations of the other three 
members, Admiral W. H. G. Bullard, ‘of 
Pennsylvania; Eugene O. Sykes, of Mis- | 
sissippi, and John F. Dillon, of Califor- 
nia, were confirmed by the Senate on 
March 3. 

The full text of Mr. Hoover’s state- 
ment fololws: 


The whole subcurrent of the fight over | 
radio legislation during the last two 
years has been to prevent the radio listen- 
ers being dominated by politics or any 
other selfish interests in control of | 
broadcasting. 


Three years ago the Department of | 
Commerce stated there must be Federal 
regulation owing to the limited number 
of wave lengths and, therefore, the in- 
ability of all persons to broadcast with- 
out mutual destruction of all service; 
that this limitation on stations would | 
result directly in a privilege; that the 
publie interest was, therefore, involved; 
that the determination of who should ex- 
ercise this privifege would result in a | 
discretionary or semijudicial authority 
which should not rest in any one person 
or under the control of any political | 
group, region or otherwise. 

Also that there should be a mainte- | 
nance of a full representation of local 
stations distributed throughout the 
whole of the cities and towns of the 
country in order that radio should be the 
agent of distribution of local as well | 
as national talent; that mutiplicity of | 
stations is the only guarantee for free- | 
dom from control and freedom of ex- 
pression. 

In order to attain these objects the | 








Conference Called 
On Waste in Bolts. 


| 
| 
List of Standards for Con- | 
tainers to Be Submitted | 
for Adoption. | 


Plans for reducing avoidable waste in | 
the distribution of bolts and nuts by 
eliminating needless sizes of containers | 
in current use for handling, packing, and | 
shipping will be considered at a general | 
conference of all interests at Washing- | 
ton, D. C., on March 23, according to an | 
announcement issued by E. W. Ely, of the | 
National Committee on Metals Utiliza- | 
tion, Department of Commerce. The full 
text of the description of the plans for 
the meeting follows: 


The tentative list of standards to be | 
submitted to the conference for consid- 


' . . . 
| eration and adoption have been arrived 


at after a careful study of orders re- 
ceived and represents a reduction to a/| 
practicable minimum. 

Ralph Plum, Chairman of the Stand- | 
ardization Committee, cooperating with | 
the National Committee on Metals Utili- 


| zation, said that the acceptance of the 


proposed standards by the industry will 
result in a material saving to producers, | 
distributors and consumers through re- 
duced costs of handling and warehousing | 
of the commodities. 


Economies within the reach of the in- 
dustry to be had by the adoption of sim- | 
plified packaging is indicated by, the | 
findings of the committee of the industry | | 
pointing out that 125,000,000 tons of | 
steel are converted annually into bolts, | 
nuts, and rivets. 


The National Committee on Metals 
Utilization has asked for an early accep- 
tance of the invitations being mailed to- 
day in order that all necessary prelimi- | 
nary arrangements may be completed 
prior to the meeting. 


ee aan =e —, ee & | the fact that many questions of common 


; sion. 


| and 


Department recommended 

should use the wave lengths and the 
power that should be applied should be 
exercised by an entirely independent non- 
political commission chosen from dif- 
ferent sections of the country; that its 
decision shouid be based upon public in- 
terests; that there should be an appeal 
to the courts from decisions of the Com- 
mission; that the large administration 
job of putting into effect the decision 
of this Commission should be vested in 
one the existing administrative depart- 
ments and thus avoid the creation of dupli- 
cating agencies in the Government. The 
radio industry and radio listeners have 


| consistently supported these views. 


Results Accomplished. 

All this has at last been accomplished 
and it is sealed through the appointment 
by the President of a commission of five 
absolutely independent men, having no 


| political activities, representing the dif- 


ferent sections of the country, each of 
whom contribute essential expert skill 
and experience to the work of the com- | 


; Mission. 


I am confident that this commission 
will act at once in the interest of the 
listeners to energetically clear up the 
chaos of howls which arise through = 
interference of stations and is the re-| 
sult of the long delay is securing this | 
legislation. As the decisions of who | 
shall have wave lengths must be based | 


| on public interest, I have no fear | 


those many radio stations which have de- 

veloped high skill and sense of service | 
to their listeners will be fully protected. 

Hampered by Lack of Funds. 

The failure of the deficiency bill in | 


1s with which to either pay its salar- 

other expenses of the Commis- 
It has been suggested that as the | 
law provides that the Secretary of Com- 


ies or 


| merce shall exercise the powers of the | velopment of the automobile, aeronauti- 


Commission in its absence that the Com- | 
mission should owing to its lack of finds 
merely assemble and adjourn. As this 
would defeat the purpose we have all 
sought, I am inviting the members ‘of 
the Commission to assemble in Wash- 


ington and if the Commission desires the | 


Department of Commerce will cooperate 
to the best of its ability in finding some 
way of enabling it to function through 
| the loan of clerical staff and otherwise. 


| Family Problems Studied 


By Dr. Ernest R. Mowrer 


Modern family problems have been 
studied by Dr. Ernest R. Mowrer, and 


| reported to the Children’s Bureau, De- 


partment of Labor, in a book entitled 
“Family Disorganization.” 

The statement follows: 

The forward of this. volume calls at- 
tention to the fact that although many 
books have been published dealing with 
different problems of family life, as yet 
no systematic study of the modern family 


| has been attempted. The purpose of Dr. 


Mowrer’s study was to make a survey 
of the methods of research now in use 
in the investigation of family problems. 

Part I deals with family disorganiza- 
tion and the confused ideals of the mod- 
ern family indicated by the programs for 
dealing with its problems set forth by 
present-day writers. Part II contains 
an analysis of statistics of divorce 
throughout the world, and of divorce in 
an urban community in the United States 
(Chicago). It also contains figures from 


court records for desertion, “the poor | 


man’s divorce.” Charts are given show- 
ing the distribution of cases of divorce 
desertion in local communities 
throughout the city. Part III deals with 
case-study methods of analysing family 
disorganization, presenting much inter- 
esting case material. Part IV discusses 
the various methods attempted and sug- 
gested for the control of family dis- 
organization. 


‘“ 
legislation 
providing that the determination of who 
| 
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French Engineers 
In Atitominthes Line 
Organize Society 


One Purpose Will Be to Es- 
tablish Technical Rela- 
tion Among the 
Members. 


The formation of a French society 
of automotive and aeronautical engi- 
neers was announced by the Department 
of Commerce here on March 5. 

The full text of the statement is as 
follows: 

What is regarded in France as an im- 
portant steps in the development of the 
French automotive industry was taken 
recently when the preliminary organiza- 
tion of a “Societe Francaise des Inge- 
nieurs de l’Automobile et de l’Aviation,” 
similar to the American Soicety of Auto- 
motive Engineers, was begun, according 
to advices to the Department of Com- 
merce from Trade Commissioner H. H. 
Kelly, Paris. 

At the organization meeting in Paris, 
a large number of engineers were pres- 


ent, including many important person- 
ages in the industry. After speeches 
outlining the importance of the move- 
ment, formation of a group uniting all 
the French automobile and aircraft 
technicians was unanimously voted. A 
committee was appointed to prepare de- 
tailed plans and a “secretariat” was or- 
dered established at 102 Rue La Boetie, 
Paris. 

Until the present time, French auto 
mobile and aeronautical engineers have 


worked entirely independently des; 


pite 
interest could be solved by a technical 
organization. Potential benefits of the 
new society have been outlined as fol- 
lows: Assisting the progress and de- 


cal and allied industries; grouping and 


| eentralizing for study and discussion all 


documents concerning the said indus- 
tries; establishing a technical relation 
, among the members of this association. 


Minority Senators 
Nominate Officers 


Democratic Members Name 
Mr. Robinson Chairman 
for 70th’ Congress. 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
leged frauds in recent senatorial elec- 
tions,” Senator Robinson said. 


Concerning other matters discussed in 
the conference the Minority Leader said: 

“There was protracted and amicable 
discussion of policies affecting legisla- 
tion, the concensus of opinion being that 
we stand together and cooperate as 
«closely as practicable on all measures of 
fundamental character. It was recog- 
nized that differences exist in the va- 
rious States respecting the subject and 
these differences respecting prohibition 
are not to be regarded as partisan in 
nature. In the very nature of the ques- 
tion it cannot be made a party issue.” 

The conference authorized the Chair- 
man to appoint 10 members of the Demo- 
cratic Steering Committee in addition 
to the Chairman, the Vice Chairma? 
and the Party Whip who are ex officic 
members. This committee, when ap 
pointed, will make tentative assignments 
to minority places on the Senate com- 
mittees, subject to ratification by the con- 
ference at another meeting to be held at 
the opening of the Seventieth Congress. 
Senator Robinson also announced that he 
had been authorized to appoint a Com- 
mittee on Patronage, to consist of three 
members. 
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Land for Entry 
To Be Opened in 
Utah March 29 


Former Soldiers Are Given 


91 Days Preference for 
Filing on Four 
Parcels. 


20,000 acres in extent, will be opened to 
entry through survey in Millard County, 
Utah, on March 29, according to an an- 
nouncement issued by the Department 
of the Interior. 

The lands are desert or mountainous, 
but some portions are good for grazing. 
There is little if any water, and no signs 
of minerals or oil, the official descrip- 
tions state. Ex-soldiers will have 91 
days preference in filing. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Utah: The plats of survey in the fol- 
Yowing townships will be cfficially filed 
in the district land office at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, on March 29, 1927, at 9 
o’clock a. m.: { 

Township 23 south, range 15 west, 
S. L. M., Millard County; township 24 | 
south, range 15 west, S. L. M., Millard 
County; township 23 south, range 16 
west, S. L. M., Millard County; township | 
24 south, range 16 west, S. L. M., Mil- 
lard County. 

State Will Have Preference. 

All the lands represented on said plats | 
were withdrawn for the benefit of the 
State and for 60 days beginning March | 
29, 1927, the State will have a preference 
right to make selections therefrom under 
the provisions of the Act of August 18, 
1894 (28 Stat., 394). Beginning at 9 | 
o’clock a. m. on May 28, 1927, the un- 
reserved lands represented on the plats 
remaining unselected or unentered will 
be held for a period of 91 days for en- 
try under the homestead and desert land 
laws, by qualified former service men of 
the World War, and also to entry by 
those persons claiming a preference 
right to the land superior to that of 
the soldiers. . 

Upon the expiration of the 91-day pe- 
riod, or at 9 o’clock a. m. on August 27, 
1927, the lands then remaining vacant 
and unreserved will become subject to 
entry under any applicable public land 
laws by the public generally. Soldiers’ 
applications may be executed and filed 
at any time during the 60-day period 
and will be held subject to the dominant | 
right of the State. 

All applications so filed when not in | 
conflict with the selections made by the 
State, will be treated as though filed | 
simultaneously at 9 o’clock a. m., on May 
28, 1927. For 20 days prior to August 
27, 1927, the general public may execute 
and file applications, and all so filed will 
be treated as though filed simultaneously 
at 9 o’clock a. m. on August 27, 1927. 

Property is Described. 

T. 23 S., R. 15 W.: Area surveyed, 
23,995.75 acres. Land, level and rolling 
desert in southern portion, rough broken | 
mountainous in north. Soil, sandy clay ! 
loam, very rocky on steep slopes. Timber, | 
scattering scrub juniper and pinon, in 
extreme western, northwestern and 
northern portions, which has little com- 
mercial value. Undergrowth; shadscale, 
sage, yellow top and bunch grass, the 
latter of which affords good grazing for 
stock. There is no water in the township | 
except rain water which collects in 
small natural reservoirs during certain ; 
portions of the year. The area is prin- | 


Four parcels of land, each more than | 
! 
| 
| 


cipally valuable for grazing purposes. 
There is no evidence of coal, oil, oil shale 
or other minerals, 

T. 24 S., R. 15 W.: Area surveyed, | 
20,995.04 acres. Land, mountainous in 
southern and extreme western portions; 
rolling and nearly level desert in re- 
mainder of township. Soil, sandy clay, 
very rocky in places, second to fourth 
rate. Timber, scraébby juniper and pinon 
in mountainous portion of township. 
Undergrowth, shadscale, sage, yellow top 
and bunch grass. There are no watering 
places within the township which is prin- | 
cipally valuable for grazing purposes. 
There is no evidence of mineral, oil, oil 
shale or coal. 

Land Is Mountainous. 

T. 23 S., R. 16 W.: Area surveyed, 24,- | 
070.38 acres. Land; mountainous except ; 
NW%4 which is rolling desert. Soil; | 
coarse sandy rocky loam in mountain- | 
ous portion, sandy clay loam in rolling | 
portions. Timber; scattering scrub juni- | 
per and pinon in mountainous portions. 
Undergrowth; shadscale, sagebrush and 
grasses, the latter of which afford graz- 
ing for stock. The only water in the} 
township is a small stream in the SW14 
SE% Sec. 23. No portion of the area is | 
suitable for cultivation but affords excel- 
lent grazing for stock. There is no in- | 
dication of mineral, oil, oil shale or coal. | 

T. 24 S., R. 16 W.: Area surveyed, 23,- 
013.54 acres. Land; rough mountainous 
in eastern portion, remainder of town- 
ship roiiing valley broken by small | 
ridges. Soil; very rocky limestone for- 
mation in mountainous portion, sandy | 
clay loam in valley. Timber; scattering | 
cedar and pinon. Undergrowth; sage- 
brush, shadscale, yellow top, mountain 
rush and native grasses. There is no 
water in the township, which is prin- 
cipally valuable for grazing purposes. 
No indication of mineral was noted. 





Porto Rico Tobacco 
Crop Reported Larger 


An increase in both acreage and pro- 
duction of tobacco in Porto Rico has been 
reported to the Department of Agricul- 
ture in a preliminary estimate. for the 
coming season. The full text of a state- 
ment by the Department concerning the 
probable production follows: 

The preliminary estimate of the Porto 
Rican tobacco crop for the coming sea- 
son is placed at 50,412,000 pounds for 
the first crop and 1,000,000 for the sec- 
ond crop, from an area of 77,000 acres, 


| point of season. 


| earlier with the proportion of heavy 
| steers very small. 
| $12.90. 


j Steady to weak. 


| ter pigs sold upward to $11.85. 


| $12.25 to $12.65. 


| selling at $13.75. 
| $10.25 to $11. 


| $11.50 to $12.25, with the week’s best | cipal producing States shoved increases 


‘Imports of Tobacco 
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Agriculture 


Decline Marked in Exports 
Of Farming Implements 


A decrease in exports of agricultural 
implements in January has been an- 
nounced by the Department of Com- 
merce. 
follows: 

Exports of agricultural implements 
from the United States in January, 
1927, which amounted to $4,631,499, | 
showed a considerable decrease from 
the exports of January, 1926, when | 


foreign shipments of implements were | 
valued at $8,439,437, according to the | 


Agricultural Implements Division of the 
Department. Shipments in January of | 
this year were also about $300,000 less 
than in December, 1926, but exceeded 
those in January, 1925, by a few thou- 
sand dollars, and were about $300,- 
000 more than in January, 1924. The 
present decrease as compared with 
January, 1926, is the result of the com- 
paratively small shipments of wheel 
tractors of which over 5,000 more were | 
exported in the first month of 1926 
than in the same month of this year. 


Cattle Prices Reach 
High Point of Season | 


| had reached the low point. 


Lower Quotations on Hogs | 
Are Noted in Weekly Re- 


view of Market. 


Decreased receipts of cattle in 11 large 
livestock markets brought the top price 
of the season for fat steers, and firm 
prices for other classes during the week 
ending February 24, according to the | 
weekly livestock market review of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Hog | 
prices declined rather sharply under in- 
creased receipts. Improved outlook for 
trade in dressed mutton and lamb helped 
to force sheep prices to a high close. | 
The full text of the review, with quota- | 
tions based on the Chicago market, fol- 
lows: 

Receipts at 11 large markets for the 
week ending February 24, 1927, totaled 
177,000 cattle, 568,300 hogs, and 233,400 | 
sheep, compared with 187,162 cattle, | 
523,363 hogs, and 229,783 sheep for the | 
preceding week. 

Cattle—Quality considered, fat steers 
weighing 1,300 pounds and upward ad- 
vanced 25 to 40-cents to the highest | 
Other weights and 
grades were slow but generally steady. 
Receipts were smaller than a week 


The extreme top was 
No strictly choice kinds were | 
offered. Weighty steers brought $10.75 
to $12. Most light steers, including 
yearlings, ranged from $8.75 to $11. Ex- 
treme top on yearlings was $12.25. 
Heifers were steady to 25 cents lower. 
Fat cows held steady. Cutters were 
Bulls sold 25 cents 
higher, vealers 50 cents to $1 lower. 
Stockers and feeders were slow but | 
steady at $7.25 to $8.50, best kinds sell- 
ing at $9.25. . 
Hogs—lIncreased receipts were the 
principal factor in the week!s 15 to 25 | 
cents decline. All weights and classes 
shared the downturn. Shipping demand 
was liberal, but large packers were bear- | 
ish all week, and reluctant purchasers. 
The late top of 11.90 was paid for choice 
140 to 160-pound weights. The bulk of | 
140 to 200-pound averages brought 
$11.60 to $11.85. Most 210 to 240-pound 
butchers ranged from $11.50 to 11.65. 
Heavier hogs sold mostly from $11.30 to 
$11.45. The bulk of packing sows brought 
$10.25 to $10.50. Strongweight slaugh- | 





Sheep—Smaller supplies with im- 
proved dressed trade outlook forced fat | 
lambs 50 to 75 cents higher, closing at 
the high point. Yearling wethers sold 
50 cents higher. Sheep held strong. Top | 
lambs reached $14.40. Desirable offer- 
ings brought $13.75 to $14.25. Heavy 
weight kinds ranged from $13.50 to 
$13.85, with a few extreme weights 
Natives were scarce, 
and of plain quality, the week’s best 
Culls were mostly 
Clipped lambs brought 





at $12.50, and good fall shorn kinds $13. 
Fat ewes were largely $8 to $9. Yearling 
wethers reached $12.35 on Tuesday, the 
best price for the week. 


By British Increase | 


British imports of tobacco from 


| colonies of the British Empire totaled 


29,994,292 pounds in 1926, represent- 


| ing an increase of more than 52 per 


cent over the 1925 imports which ag- 
greated 19,008,902 pounds, according to 
advices from the American Consulate 
General at London, made public by the 
Department of Commerce on March 4. 

The full text follows: 

The greatest quantity increase was 
recorded in imports of tobacco from 
British India, which increased by 4,- 
250,071 pounds, to a total of 12,216,- 
058 pounds. Canada followed with an 
increase of 3,043,853 pounds to a total 
of 4,892,386 pounds during the year. 
Nyasaland ranked third in the scale of 
increases with a gain of 1,857,197 to a 
total importation of 9,157,582 pounds 
and Rhodesia was fourth, imports from 
that source rising by 1,329,459 pounds 
to a total of 2,323,322 pounds for the 
year. The heaviest percentage in- 
crease, however, applied to the Union 
of South Africa, from which source 
there was a rise from 27,222 pounds in 
1925 to 462,934 pounds in 1926. 

In 1921 the aggregate British imports 


according’ to a cable from the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture at Porto Rico. This 
indicates a considerable increase in both 
acreage and production over last year, 
when a crop of 35,000,000 was harvested 
from an acreage of 50,000 acres, 


The full text of the statement | 


| responding week a year ago. 


Erratic Trend Noted 
In Wholesale Butter 
Markets for Week 


Situation Is 
Lack of Confidence 
on Part of Oper- 


ators. 


An erratic trend in the wholesale 


| butter markets during the week ending 
| March 4 is reported in the weekly butter 


market review and is ascribed by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics to the 
general lack of confidence on the part of 
operators and the resulting quiet trade. 


| The out-of-storage movement during the 
| week was smaller than during the corre- 
sponding week a year ago, and receipts | 


were light. The full text of the review 


| follows: 


The outstanding features of the butter 


| market during the week ending March 5 
were the lack of any general confidence 
| on the part of operators and the result- | 


ing quiet trade. Late in the previous 


| week prices broke rather sharply and 
| the feeling developed that the market 


This resulted 
in some improvement in demand, as buy- 


| ers operated more freely in an effort to 
| get their butter at bottom prices. How- | 

ever, by Tuesday of the week under re- | 
| view offerings, especially of fancy butter, | 


were quite liberal and buyers lacked suf- 


| ficient confidence in the situation to make 
' purchases beyond their immediate re- 
| quirements. 


Markets Are Nervous. 


The markets continued nervous and 
unsettled and trade generally was un- 


| satisfactory, although later in the week 
| more confidence was apparent in some 


quarters and prices advanced fraction- 
ally. Top scores were in ample supply 
at all times, but medium and lower 
grades were quite closely cleared under 


| a fairly active demand for these grades. 


Receipts at the four markets during 


| the first half of the week under review 
| fell slightly below those of the first three 


days of the previous week and were far 
under receipts during the corresponding 
period last year. The out-of-storage 


|; movement during the current week was 


smaller than the withdrawals in the cor- 
The pres- 
ent light reserve storage stocks indicate 


| that virtually all jobbers and distribu- 
| tors will soon be on fresh butter. 


Demand Is Affected. 


The lighter receipts and withdrawals 
in the four markets during the week 


| under review when compared with the 


corresponding week last year indicate 
that the recent high level of prices this 
year has materially affected the con- 
sumptive demand. 

Withdrawals from storage during the 
month of February were heavy consid- 
ering the small holdings in the entire 
United States on the first of the month. 
The movement during February was be- 
low that of the last two years when 
reserve stocks were much heavier but 
exceeded the February movement of 1923 
and 1924 when total holdings were more 
comparable. The result is that holdings 
on March 1, 1927, will be the lightest of 


| any previous year for which records are 


available. From a study of the daily 
movement of butter in the 10 markets 
and on basis of weekly out-of-storage 
report in the 26 cities the reduction for 
the entire country during February has 
been placed at nine to ten million pounds. 
Estimates by various members of the 
trade have placed holdings of butter in 


| the United States on March 1 around the 
| eight million mark. 


Output Slowly Gains. 

Production has been reported as show- 
ing relatively the same gradual increase 
from week to week without any sharp 
advance in the “make” anticipated for 
several weeks at least. While there was 
some variation in sectional reports the 
general tendency is on the up grade. 


| The weather in the Southern and South- 


eastern States where they have larger 


supplies of local feed was more severe | 


this week. The reports from the prin- 
over the week previous but production 
generally falls below that of last year. 
The production reports of the American 
Association of Creamery Butter Manu- 


| facturers and the Land O’ Lakes Cream- 


ev'>s. Ine, for the week ending Febru- 
: > showed respective increases of 1.1 
per cent and 1.236 per cent over the 
previous week but decreases of 1.1 per 
cent and 7.165 per cent respectively from 


the corresponding week last year. 


Foreign Markets Easier. 

Foreign markets were easier this week 
with offerings made c. i. f. New York 
on New Zealand finest at 732 cents, 
Danish Salted at 40 cents, and Argentine 
at 354% cents. There was appatently 
very little disposition to make purchases 
of foreign butter at present. New Zea- 
land butter was reported as a slow sale 
in New Yark at prices close to those 
obtainable on domestic butter. Five 
hundred boxes of New Zealand butter 
were received at New York this week 
and small shipments of New Zealand and 
Argentine butter are reported due there 
next week. 
of colonial tobacco were 7,306,216 
pounds, and in that year British India 
contributed only 1,415,162 pounds, 
Canada 174,361 pounds, Rhodesia 174,- 
665 pounds, and Nyasaland 4,776,903 
pounds, with a total of 10,572 pounds 
from the Union of South Africa, It 
will be seen, therefore, that the pro- 
portionate rate of increase from Nyasa- 
land has not been eqaul t, that from 
other colonial sources. 

Since 1921 the amount of enrpire to- 
bacco on which duty was paid at the re- 
duced rate reached 6,402,805 pounds, 
or 4,26 per cent of all other tobaccos 
cleared; in 1926 the quantity had risen 
to 19,850,045 pounds, or 12.56 per cent. 


£ 
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Dairy 
Products 


| Cotton Movement in the United States | 


Port receipts 

Port stocks 

jnterior receipts 

Interior stocks 

Into sight 

Northern spinners’ takings 
Southern spinners’ takings 
World's visible supply Am. cotton 


1926 
NO. OF BALES 


7993098 
1 364508 
10.212,992 
1.836790 
13,924,166 
1,466,755 
3,515,635 
4.832298 


10,699,222 
2.700152 
5,925,552 

1224580 

15,880,156 

1,414,522 
wcomplete data 


6,756532 


The above chart, comparing the cotton movement in the United States be- 
tween August 1, 1926, and March 4, 1927, compared with that in the cor- 


or 


responding period of 1925, 


is based on figures made public by the Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Higher Markets Abroad Develop Firmer. 


Tone in Grain, Weekly Review Shows 


| Private Trade Reports Estimating Lower Stocks Tend to 
Strengthen Corn and Oats. 


The grain market recovered materially 
| from the previous week’s depression and 
| developed a firmer tone during the week 
ending March 5, according to the weekly 
grain market.review of the United States 
| Department of Agriculture. Higher for- 
eign markets in spite of heavy Southern 
Hemisphere movement were an impor- 
tant factor in the wheat market. Private 
| trade reports estimating the stocks of 
| food grains on farms March 1 below 
| those of a year ago tended to strengthen 
| the market for corn and oats. Prices of 
| other grains were not materially changed 
| but the tone of the market was slightly 
| firmer. 
The full text of the review follows: 
Wheat—While the movement of new 
crop wheat from Argentina has been 
more than twice as large as the exports 
for the same period last year, the Euro- 
pean demand seems easily sufficient to 
| absorb the heavy movement. Prices at 
| Liverpool advanced about 2 cents during 
| the week. and there continued to be a 
| good demand for Canadian and United 
| States wheat. The Winnipeg market ad- 
vanced ,about 5 cents per bushel, and 
while the United States market did not 
advance so much there was a decidedly 
firmer tone in the market. The need for 
dry, high protein wheat for mixing with 
' the softer wheat from the Southern 
Hemisphere is causing a continued good 
demand for American wheat. The re- 
moval of an import duty by Mexico dur- 
ing the week will provide a market for 
about 2,000,000 bushels of wheat, prob- 
ably from United States markets. _ 


Cash Demand Moderate. 


Cash demand for wheat was only of 
moderate volume as mills were still buy- 
ing on a reduced scale because of con- 
tinued light flour sales. Some new flour 
business was obtained by the Southwest- 
ern mills, however, and there was a fair 
volume of mill buying in practically all 
the hard winter wheat markets. Pre- 
miums were not changed materially, No. 
2 hard winter being quoted at Kansas 
City at $1.34 to $1.39 per bushel and 
at Omaha at $1.38 to $1.37. 

Soft winter wheat markets advanced 
from the low point reached last week 
with considerable improvement in de- 
; mand. The resuming of barge opera- 
tions on the Mississippi River was a 
strengthening factor at St. Louis. More 
than 100,000 bushels of “wheat were 
loaded from St. Louis elevators and 
40,000 bushels of No. 2 red winter were 
sold for export. Soft winter wheat 
mills, however, were buying only moder- 
ately. 





Canadian Markets Advance. 


The advance of nearly 5 cents in the 
Canadian markets created a firmer tone 
in the spring wheat markets and while 
premiums remained practically un- 
changed the demand was more active. 
No. 1 dark northern sold at Minneapolis 
at the May price to 6 cents over; 12% 
per cent at 1 cent to 7 cents over and 
13 per cent at 2 cents to 8 cents over the 
May, which closed March 4 at $1.40. 
The durum market held steady at Duluth 
but declined about 5 cents for the higher 
grades at Minneapolis. Demand con- 
tinued fairly active for the better grades, 
No. 1 amber being quoted at from 10 to 








20 cents over the Duluth May at Minne- 
apolis and from 15 to 25 cents over at 
Duluth. The Duluth May closed March 
4 at $1.44%%. 


Export demand in the Pacific North- 
western markets was more active, parti- 
cularly from China. Ocean space for 
shipment to that country, however, is 
scarce and exporters have not been able 
to secure sufficient space for March ship- 
ments to carry the wheat that could be 
sold to the Chinese mills. A cargo of 
hard winter was sold from Portland to 
Portugal on the basis of $1.83 at Port- 
land. One cargo of western red wheat 
was also moved to China and several 
parcels to Europe. 

Rye Market Firm. 

Rye: The rye market was firm but 
prices did not advance as much as for 
wheat. There was considerable export 
interest but most export bids were 
slightly below domestic prices and sales 
reported totaled only about 500,000 bush- 
els. Domestic mills were fairly active 
buyers but lower grades were dull. May 
rye closed March 4 at Minneapolis at 
$1.00%4 and No. 2 rye sold at that price 
to 1 cent higher. 

Corn: The movement of corn contin- 
ued heavy, particularly to Chicago. De- 
mand for cash corn remained of only 
moderate volume, preventing any de- 
crease in stocks at the markets, which 
now total nearly 48,000,000 bushels. 
Estimates from trade sources that farm 
stocks on March 1 were smaller than 
a year ago had a strengthening influence 
in the future markets, where prices made 
slight advances. Industries took about 
the usual amounts but elevators in some 


markets were hesitating to increase 
stocks because of danger of heating. 
Colorado and Pacific Coast markets were 
active buyers of Nebraska corn during 
the week and considerable corn was be- 
ing shipped into western Nebraska on 
the emergency half freight rate which 
expires April 1. Demand for corn in 
the Southwest continued very weak and 
No. 2 mixed corn was quoted delivered 
Texas common points at 80 cents per 
bushel. The supply of kafir and milo is 
still adequate for the market demand 
and at the close of the week No. 2 milo 
at Fort Worth was bringing $1.26 per 
100 pounds, with No. 2 kafir quoted at 
$1.23 per 100 pounds. No. 3 yellow corn 
at Denver was selling at $1.44 to $1.50 
per 100 pounds and at San Francisco 
No. 2 corn in bulk was quoted at $1.82 
per 100 pounds. No. 3 yellow at Chi- 
cago was selling at 69 to 70 cents, at 
Kansas City at 71 to 74 cents, and at 
St. Louis at 74 cents per bushel. 


Oats Prices Advance. 


Oats: The oats market had independ- 
ent strength and prices advanced around 
2 cents per bushel at the principal mar- 
kets. The smaller stocks of oats in com- 
mercial channels reflecting the smaller 
supply were being given more considera- 
tion and the tone of the market became 
considerably firmer. No. 3 white oats 
were quoted at the close of the week at 
Chicago at 43 to 46 cents per bushel, at 
Minneapolis at 45 to 46 cents, at Kansas 
City at 44 to 47 cents, at St. Louis at 
44 to 46 cents and at Omaha at 46 cents. 

Barley: The barley market in the 
central western States was firm with 
other feed grains and best malting types 
were in excellent demand and were 
quoted at Minneapolis at 71 to 74 cents. 
Special No. 2 at Milwaukee was being 
quoted at 81 to 83 cents and good malt- 
ing types at Chicago at 70 to 72 cents 
per bushel. Feeding grades sold from 
58 to 65 cents per ‘bushel at the prin- 
cipal markets. 

Flax—The flax market showed very 
little: change although the tone of the 
market continued firm notwithstanding 
some weakness in the Argentine markets 
as a result of the increasing port stocks 
in that country. May flax at Minneapolis 
advanced about one-half cent, closing 
March 4 at $2.21%. No. 1 seed sold 
in the rather wide range of 4 cents under 
to 9 cents over the May price, depend- 
ing upon moisture and quality. Seed 
for March shipment at Buenos Aires de- 
clined about 2 cents, being quoted at 
$1.53% per bushel at the close of the 
week. Argentine shipments were nearly 
3,000,000 bushels, of which 864,000 were 
to the United States. Port stocks in 
Argentina were estimated at 7,200,000 
bushels, an increase of 400,000 bushels 
during the week. 


Tobacco Suit Argued 
In Supreme Court 


Company Asks Interest On De- 
ferred Payment for Goods 
Ordered for Navy. 


The case of Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Co., Petitioner, v. The United States, No. 
362, now before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, presents the question 
whether the United States should pay 
for the tobacco products obtained by the 
United States from the petitioner, the 
value of the tobacco products at the date 
they were delivered, or that value plus 
interest thereon from the date of de- 
livery to the date of payment, and this, 
in turn, depends upon whether the to- 
bacco products were obtained by the 
United States through the exercise of 
the power of eminent domain (or pos- 
sibly under a contract to pay just com- 
pensation in the constitutional sense) or 
under a contract with the petitioner to 
pay the reasonable value at the date of 
delivery, allowance of interest on which 
is forbidden by Section 177, Judicial 
Code. 

The case is on writ of certiorari to 
the Court of Claims. The cause was 
argued before the Court March 3, 1927, 
by C. A. Gwinn (Humphreys & Day, A. 
C. Humphreys and Chester A. Gwinn on 
the brief) for the petitioner and by H. 


J. Galloway (W. D. Mitchell and H. J. | 


Galloway on the brief) for the United 
States. 

On August 26, 1918, the Department 
of the Navy, acting for the President of 
the United States, under authority dele- 
gated, sent to the petitioner Navy Order 
No. N-4128 directing it to deliver at 
the times and places and in the manner 
designated therein certain quantities of 
tobacco and tobacco products. No prices 
were fixed. 

For the petitioner 1t was contended 
that where private property is taken by 
the United States for public use before 
ascertaining or paying compensation, the 
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Public Lands 


owner is not limited to the value of the 
property at the time of the taking but 
he is entitled to such addition as will 
produce the full equivalent of that value 
paid contemporaneously with the tak- 
ing; that interest at a proper rate is a 
good measure by which to ascertain the 
amount so to be added. 

It was further contended that peti- 
tioner’s property was taken by the 


United States through the exercise of 
its right of eminent domain. Finally, it 
was argued that since Congress has no 
power to limit the right to just com- 
pensation guaranteed by the Fifth 


Amendment, Section 177 of the Judicial | 


Code does not apply to this case. 

The argument for the Government 
may be summarized as follows: The 
transaction was a contract and not a 
requisition of property. The order itself 
shows that it was intended as a contract. 
There is no power in the Government 
to requisition property not in existence. 
The Paymaster General of the Navy had 
no authority to requisition property. The 
transaction was a contract which agreed 
to pay the fair value of the property 
delivered and to such sum no interest 
can be allowed. 


High Level Reached 


For Price of Cotton 


Exports for Week Ending 
March 5 Declared to Exceed 
Same Period of 1926. 


The highest cotton prices for 


ending March 5, according to the weekly 
review of the cotton trade by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. Sales 
of spot cotton were in good volume for 
the week amounting to almost twice the 


five } 


months were reached during the week | Cinnati and Chicago, while bran declined 


amount in the corresponding week in | 


1926. Exports for the week were also 
considerably above those of the cor- 
responding period in the preceding year. 

The full text of the review follows: 

Cotton prices touched the highest 
level since late in September, and dur- 
ing the middle of the week new crop 
months hovered around 15 cents. Dur- 
ing the latter part the market sagged 
somewhat due to less active trade de- 
mand and support, together with fresh 
hedge selling. Some reports also indi- 
cated a somewhat quieter situation in 
dry goods centers. 


Future Contracts Up. 


On the New York Cotton Exchange 
March future contracts were up 18 
points, closing at 14.18 cents, and on 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange they 
advanced 11 points at 14.16 cents. On 
the Chicago Board of ‘Trade March 
future contracts closed at 14.27 cents 
compared with 14.10 cents the previous 
week. 

Sales of spot cotton reported in 10 
designated markets were again in good 
volume, amounting to 150,394 bales for 
the week, compared with 76,858 bales 
for the corresponding week one year 
ago. : 

The average price of Middling spot 
cotton in 10 designated markets closed 
at 13.86 cents per pound compared with 
13.71 cents a week ago and 18.41 cents 
a year ago. 

Exports for the week amounted to 
266,894 bales, against 167,414 bales for 
the same week last year. Exports from 
August 1 to March 4, amounted to 7,- 
767,595 bales, compared with 6,089,616 
bales for the corresponding period in 
1926. Figures include exports to Can- 
ada to January 31. 

Certified Stocks. 

Certified stock at New York on March 
4 was 178,278 bales; New Orleans, 60,432, 
and Houston-Galveston, 27,104. Total 
stocks of all kinds, New York, 223,179; 
New Orleans, 655,210; Houston, 851,457, 
and Galveston, 581,943. 

New York future contracts closed 
March 4: March, 14.18c; May, 14.24c; 
July, 14.42c; October, 14.55c; December, 
14.74c. New Orleans closed: March, 
14.16c; May, 14.25c; July, 14.40c; Octo- 
ber, 14.49¢; December, 14.59¢. Chicago 
closed: March, 14.27c; May, 14.34c; July, 
14.44¢; October, 14.53c; December, 14.66c. 
New Orleans spot cotton, 14.25¢ per Ib. 

Cotton movement from August 1, 1926, 
to March 4, 1927,.with comparisons: 

1927 1926 
Bales. Bales. 
10,699,222 17,993,098 
2,700,152 1,864,508 
5,925,552 10,212,992 
1,224,580 1,886,790 
15,880,156 13,924,166 


Port receipts .... 
Port stocks 
Interior receipts . 
Interior stocks .. 
Into sight . 
Northern spin- 
ners’ takings .. 
Southern spin- 
ners’ takings .. 
World’s visible 
supply of Amer- 
ican cotton.... 


1,414,522 1,466,755 


3,753,598 8,515,635 


6,756,532 4,832,298 


Tobacco 
Cattle 


Market for Feeds 
Averaged Steady 
During Last Week 


Rise in Price of Cottonseed 
Meal Offsets Easier Tone 
of Other Commodi- 
ties. 


Feed markets averaged about steady 
for the week ended March 2, with 
strength in cottonseed meal largely off- 
setting the easier tone in other com- 
modities, according to the weekly feed 
market review of the Department of 
Agricultuye. The full text of the review 
follows: 

Generally mild weather during the 
week favored economical feeding and 
pasturage continued to improve in the 
South but limited production of most 
feeds helped to maintain prices at about 
the previous week’s level. 


Wheat feeds averaged about steady ¥ 


with fractional advances at some market 
reflecting the reduced output of thes 


feeds for the week February 21 to 26.) 


Production as indicated by reported flour’ 
millings fell off sharply from the previ- 
ous week’s figures and was the smallest 
total reported in 1927. 


Markets in the northeast, however, 
were slightly easier and offerings were 
liberal with resellers anxious to move 
a few cars. Demand was quiet at Cin- 


50 cents on a dull market at St. Louis. 
Trading continued of small volume at 
Minneapolis with inquiry centering on 
nearby deliveries. Bran was practically 
unchanged at Kansas City and Omaha 
but prices of shorts declined at these 
markets, Mill feeds were dull at San 
Francisco but were practically un- 
changed at Los Angcles. 


Cottonseed Meal Higher. 


Cottonseed meal was quotably higher 
in the southwest but prices in northern 
distributing markets declined slightly 
after last wec... 2dvance, partly due to 
reduced demand at the higher prices. 
Mills in the southwest were quoting 
sparingly for future shipments and 
trade reports indicate that supplies of 
cake and meal in crushers’ hands are not 
large. Consuming demand for this feed 
in the northeast continues moderate and 
reports still indicate that some dealers 
who bought freely early in the spason 
are discounting crushers’ quotations to 
move their holdings. 


Demand at Chicago fell off with the 
advance in price and inquiry was only 
moderately active at Cincinnati. Femi. 
lizer interests in the southeast appear 
be well supplied, especially as farmers 
were reported to be buying fertilizer 
sparingly. 

Linseed meal prices declined slightly. 
The output increased somewhat at Buf- 
falo, while demand was quiet from both 
domestic and foreign sources, Prices 
were almost steady at Chicago, but only 
a little business was passing. Mills were 
quoting unchanged prices at Minneapo- 
lis, but resellers there were discounting 
the market about 50 cents a ton. 

Gluteen feed moved readily at Chicago 
but mills were anxious to make sales at 
Buffalo. Demand at that latter point was 
slack and limited amounts were offered 
by resellers at about 50’cents discount. 


Hominy Fed Lower. 

Hominy feed worked lower. Offerings 
were ample in eastern sections, where 
prices made irregular declines but quo- 
tations were practically unchanged at 
Chicago and St. Louis although they 
were about $1 lower at Omaha. 


Alfalfa meal continued dull and prices 
were lower at St. Louis and Omaha. The 
market at Kansas City was dull but mills 
hoped for a better demand while re- 
ceipts of Colorado alfalfa were falling 
off at that market. 


Tankage has held practically une 
changed at $75 a tons and reports indi- 
cate that offerings of this feed have been 
well absorbed and that holdings are 
moderate, 
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Quoted in carlots, bagged, per ton,-4* 


March 1: ‘ 
Standard spring bran—Minneapo 
$27.25; Chicago, $29.50; Philadelphia, 
$35; Buffalo, $31.50. Hard winter wheat 
bran—Kansas City, $26. Soft winter 
wheat bran—St. Louis, $28.25; Cincin- 
nati, $32. Linseed meal—Minneapolis, 
$46.50; Buffalo, $45. Gluten feed—Chi- 
cago, $32.75; Buffalo, $37.75. White 
hominy feed—Buffalo, $31.50; Chicago, 
$29.75. No. 
City, $21.50. Cottonseed meal—43 per 
cent—Chicago, $41; Philadelphia, $43.25 
Kansas City, $37.90; Ft. Worth, $31.50, 
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Coastal 


Surveys 


Hundred Airplanes 
To Participate in 
War Game in Texas 


Concentration Is 
Planned for Joint Maneu- 
vers to Be Conducted 
With 2nd Division. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
the Second Division, stationed at Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., and Air Corps units 
from all over the United States, under 
the command of Maj. Gen. Ernest Hinds, 
Eighth Corps Area Commander, will be 
held in the vicinity of San Antonio, Tex., 
from May 11 to May 21. The Second 
Division, commanded by Maj. Gen. Wil- 
liam D. Conner, and made up of approxi- 
mately 6,500 officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel, constitutes the only Regular 
Army division in the United States, all 
of whose units are garrisoned at the 
same post. The Air Corps forces, to be 
commanded by Brig. Gen. James E. 
Fechet, will be comprised of approxi- 


Record 


mately 100 airplanes, the largest number | 


of planes ever assembled in this country 
for maneuvers. 

From the time the five score aircraft 
leave their respective home hangars 
early in May, until their return well to- 
ward the end of the month, 475,000 air 
miles will have been cleared by their 
propellers. Incidentally, residents of 
more than 20 States will have had an 
opportunity to see the Nation’s 


ing grounds. 
Two Phases of Maneuvers. 

There will be two phases of the ma- 
nouvers. The first phase will involve 
the participation of all ground and air 
forces on the same side and is designed 
to develop staff functioning and the con- 
duct of operations of large units in pur- 
suance of the general plan of the Com- 
manding General. In the second phase 
a part of the air units will operate in 
the attack of the ground troops and posi- 
tions, special attention being given to 
the conduct of such attacks and the 
counter-measures taken by ground and 
air forces. 

With rfference to the participation of 
the Air Corps, F. Trubee Davison, As- 
sistant Secretary of War, made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“These maneuvers have four distinct 
purposes, so far as the Air Corps is con- 
cerned: 
portunity to handle air units composed 
of all types of combat planes; secondly, 
to enable the personnel of one air unit 

lass to study the effectiveness of other 
ypes; thirdly, to test adequacy of bomb- 
fng and attack formations by having 
them attacked by pursuit formations; 
and, fourthly, to give air and ground 
forces an opportunity to study their re- 
Spective methods of operation. 


“Another important object is to as- | 


certain how well several groups of planes 
can carry out cross-country flights rang- 
ing from 1,500 to 2,100 miles on pre- 
arranged time-tables. The movements 
as planned run on express schedule with 
but narrow margins for possible unfa- 
vorable weather and other obstacles. In 
war, such obstacles would be disregarded, 
but in maneuvers, the program will not 
permit practices that unduly endanger 
lives or property. For this reason, the 
proposed time schedule will be delayed 


if weather conditions should prove un- | 


favorable.” 
Planes in Concentration. 

Plans for the Air Corps concentra- 
tion, prepared under the supervision of 
Maj. Gen. Mason M. Patrick, Chief of 
Air Corps,-call for participation of 30 
pursuit planes, 20 attack planes, 20 
bombing planes, 13 observation planes 
and 12 army air transports. In addi- 
tion, there will be four staff planes and 
a transport for the use of Brig. Gen. 
James E, Fechet and his staff. 

Stops will be made on the southward 
flight by various plane formations at 


Washington (Bolling Field); New Or- | — = eee — — 
ning, New Orleans and Fort Crockett, | 
| in that locality was not deserted for they 


leans, Macon; Montgomery, Ala.; Galves- 
ton (Fort Crockett); Rantoul, Ill., (Cha- 
nute Field; Fort Bragg (Pope Field); 
Muskogee; Belleville, Ill. (Scott Field); 
Atlanta; Columbus, Ga. (Fort Benning); 
Uniontown, Pa, (Burgess Field); Dallas; 
Little Rock; Fort Leavenworth; Fort Sill 
(Post Field); Fort Riley; Kansas (Mar- 
shall Field); Fairfield, Ohio (Wright 
Field). 

Prior to the San Antonio maneuvers, 
groups of air forces will stage flying 
exhibitions at the four service schools 
at Fort Riley, Kan.; Fort Sill, Okla.; 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan., and Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., for the benefit of officers at- 
tending these schools. 

Following is the schedule for the va- 
rious formation groups: 

Eight bombardment planes will leave 
Langley Field, Va., May 1, and proceed 
to Kelly Field by way of Burgess, 
Wright and Scott Fields, Fort Riley, 
Fort Leavenworth and Fort Sill, a dis- 
tance of 2,095 miles. These planes will 
remain at Fort Riley three days, Fort 
Leavenworth and Fort'Sill two days, and 
Wright and Scott Fields, one day. 

Eight other bombing planes will leave 
Langley on May 6 and go to Kelly by 
way of Fort Bragg, Atlanta, Macon, 
Maxwell Field, New Orleans and Fort 
Crockett—a distance of 1,905 miles. 
Overnight stops will be made at Max- 
well Field and Fort Crockett. 

Four bombing planes will leave Lang- 
ley Field on May 2 for Kelly Field by 
way of Pope Field, Fort Benning, Max- 
well Field, New Orleans and Fort Crock- 
ett, a distance of 1,570 miles. They will 
remain at Fort Benning three days, at 
Fort Crockett two days, and overnight 
at Maxwell Field. 

‘These bombardment units will be es- 
forted by three transport planes. 

S Routes for Pursuit Groups. 

The Pursuit Group, stationed at 
Selfridge Field, Mich., will be divided 
into three units to be routed as follows: 
Four pursuit planes and one transport 
tod ave May 1 for Kelly Field by way 
of Washington, Pope Field, Fort Ben- 


| the U. 


war- | 
birds enroute to and from their train- | 
| peditions of the United States Navy have 


First, to give staff officers op- | 
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Coastal Surveys in Panaman Waters 


Planned to Correct Inaccurate Charts 


Work Projected by Department of the Navy as Continua- 
tion of Studies Made in Caribbean Sea. 


New surveys of the Gulf of Panama 
and the Pacific approach to the Panama 
Canal are among the operations to be 
undertaken by the Department of the 
Navy to correct existing navigation 
charts based on old surveys, the Depart- 
ment has announced. The statement 
says existing charts endanger subma- 
rines maneuvering in those waters. Sur- 
veys also will be made of part of the 
Cuban and Central American coasts. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Surveying operations of the Navy in 
southern waters under the direction of 
the Hydrographic Office are to be ex- 
tended and the new areas to be charted 
have been designated. One new field 
for this wowk will be the Gulf of Panama 
and the Pacific approach to the Panama 
Canal. With the exception of a small 
area in the immediate vicinity of the 
canal entrance, the existing charts are 
based on old surveys, some of which 
were made as early as 1841. Submarines 
based on the Canal Zone which hold 
maneuvers in the Gulf of Panama are 
constantly endangered by the inaccurate 
plotting of shoals. The survey of the 
Gulf of Panama will be commenced by 
S. S. ‘*‘Niagara” early in the 
summer. Other new surveys are planned 
along the coasts of Central America and 


tonio to Havana. 
Part of Cuban Coast Surveyed. 
During the last five years, survey ex- 


covered the entire south coast of Cuba, 
about 115 miles of the north coast of 
Cuba and the entire coast line of the 
Gulf of Venezuela. Upon the comple- 
tion of charts covering these areas, mod- 
ern charts of the West Indies will be 
available as the result of the work of 
the Hydrographic Offices of the United 
States Navy 
miralty. 
Before these new charts were com- 
piled, navigators in the Caribbean were 
dependent on charts based on Spanish 
surveys and much of the data for them 
| was obtained in the 16th and 17th cen- 


features were as much as seven miles 
out of true position, and these inaccu- 
racies added greatly to the dangers of 
navigation. 

Before the entry of the United States 
| in the World War, areas in the West 
Indies and Central American waters 
were charted. After the war, this work 
was not resumed until 1921 when the 


Cuba, including the Isle of Pines, was 
undertaken. The U. S. S. “Paducah” 
was assigned to“this duty in 1921 but 
the following year the U. S. S. “Han- 
nibal” continued the work. 

Two survey vessels, the U.S. S. ““Han- 
| nibal” and the U. S. S. “Nokomis,” are 
now in Cuban waters; the former 
| tinuing its work on the southern shore, 
and:the latter working along the north 
Cuban coast near Cardenas. 
| be joined in a short time by an aviation 
detachment with two amphibian planes 


M. C., and Lieut. C. F. Schilt, U.S. M. C., 
who will make an aeriel reconnaissance 
of the areas to be charted next season 
| and to fill in topographic details of this 
year’s work. 

As a result of the work of the ““Han- 
| nibal” -in the area south of Batabano, 


information as to the depths of the wa- 
ter in the vicinity of the Isle of Pines 
and Batabano. Several important chan- 


channels have been buoyed and opened to 
navigation. 

Last year the location of Jack Taylor 
and Shingle Reefs were determined. Both 
of these dangers to navigation had been 
incorrectly charted and constituted a dis- 


a distance of 2,100 miles. These planes 


night at Bolling Field. 

Eight pursuit planes and one trans- 
port will leave on May 3 for Kelly by 
way of Chanute Field, Fort Riley, Fort 
Leavenworth and Fort Sill. Three days 
will be spent at Fort Riley and two days 
each at Fort Leavenworth and Fort Sill. 

Eighteen ursuit planes and three 
transports will leave Selfridge Field on 
May 8 for Kelly by way of Scott Field 
and Little Rock, a distance of 1,200 miles. 
Overnight stop will be made at Little 
Rock. 

Twelve attack planes and two trans- 
ports will leave Fort Crockett on May 2 
for Kelly Field by way of New Orleans, 
Fort Benning, New Orleans and Fort 
Crockett, a total distance of 1,675 miles. 

Eight of the 20 attack planes at Fort 





Crockett and one transport are to leave 
on May 3 for Kelly Field by way of 
Dallas, Muskogee, Fort Riley, Fort 
Leavenworth and Fort Sill, a total of 
1,570 miles. Three days will be spent at 
Fort Riley and two each at Fort Sill and 
Fort Leavenworth. The distance is 1,570 
miles. 

Four observation pianes and one 
transport will leave Fort Riley on May 6 
and proceed to Kelly Field by way of 
Fort Leavenworth and Fort Sill, a dis- 
tance of 845 miles. They will spend two 
days at both Fort Leavenworth and Fort 
Sill. 

The planes to take Brigadier General 
Fetchet and his staff to the various 
school demonstations and thence to Kelly 
Field will leave Bolling Field on May 2 
by way of Burgess, Wright and Scott 
Fields, Fort Riley; Fort Leavenworth and 
Fort Sill,s a. distance of 1,955 miles. 
Three days will be spent at Fort Riley, 
two days at Fort Leavenworth and Fort 
Sill with overnight stop at Wright Field. 

In addition to these ships, nine planes 
of the Twelfth Observation Squadron, 


the coast of Cuba from Cape San An- 


| of the huge 


and of the British <Ad- | 





; der adverse 


| turies when Spanish rulers governed the | 
West Indies. On these old charts, salient | 


piloted by Capt. James E. Davis, U. S. | 


| to the leeward 
boats would be 


Cuba, charts have been published giving | 


| and floated ashore. 


will spend three days at both Fort Ben- | 
ning and Fort Crockett and stay over- | 
' Indians. who 





tinct menace to vessels bound westward 
to round Cape San Antonio. With the 
completion of the area between the Isle 
of Pines and Casilda, a large part of 
which will be accomplished this year, and 
the small section in the vicinity of Cape 
San Antonio, the entire south coast ‘of 
Cuba will hawe been accurately charted. 
Upon the completion of this work, it is 
planned to continue the survey of the 
north coast from Cape San Antonio 
eastward to Hawana. 

Of the three expeditions in the field, 
the “Hannibal’s” is the largest. Her 
auxiliaries consist of two large barges, 
a houseboat with quarters for officers and 
men, two subchasers and six 40-foot 
steam launches. The “Nokomis,” in ad- 
dition to her launches has a houseboat 
and a barge. ; 

The third naval vessel surveying in th 
Caribbean, the U. S. S, “Niagara,’”’ has 
during the past two years charted over 
6,400 square maiiles along the coast of 
Venezuela and completed the running 
survey of the Gulf of Venezuela. The 
gulf terminates with a sand bar at San 
Carlos Island which forms a division be- 
tween the gulf and Lake Maracaibo. 
Ships drawing over 1444 feet cannot 
pass over this’ bar, which is constantly 
shifting. 

Useful to Oil Interests. 

This region has become commercially 
important in regent years as a result 
oil ficlds that are being 
developed in the vicinity of the city of 
Maracaibo. Concessions. of the various 
oil companies include the lake, and hun- 
dreds of oil 


itself. Other companies have conces- 


sions which include the shore line while | 
in the} 


several others have concessions 
interior. These companies export their 
oil in fleets of light-draft tankers 
all of the supplies used in the active 
fields are carried to Maracaibo by these 
boats. . 

Much of the ‘“‘Niagara’s” work of sur- 
veying in the Gulf was carried on un- 
weather conditions. The 
men worked almost continually in a wind 
of 35 miles velocity. Continued 
of meteorological conditions there has 


| failed to give rules by which a fairly 


successful prediction of weather can be 
made except ‘‘the wind will blow hard 


| tomorrow,” for it blows almost always 
| in the Gulf. 
| were experienced and seemed to coincide 


A few calm and light airs 


with the formation and moving of hur- 


ricanes from the hurricane belt across | 
| the West Indies and Eastern Caribbean. 
survey of the area south of Batabano, | 


Throughout the construction of the 


| signals on the shore, danger was involved 


surf 
At 


in landing the men through the 
and on unsheltered sandy beach. 


| times the heavy legs of the tripods, 4 


inches by 4 inches by 40 feet, had to be 


| dragged a mile or more up sand dunes. 
| Frequently it took the surveying parties 
con- | 


two hours or more to get back to their 


| ships on account of the heavy seas and 
| wind. 
They will | 


Day after day the surveying went on 
under these conditions. On some days 
the sounding boats for close inshore work 
were forced to anchor by 10.30 in the 
morning and remain at anchor until late 
in the afternoon when the “Niagara,” 
having finished sounding, would approach 
f the launches and the 
oisted on board. 

Heavy Surf on Coast. 

In one section of the Gulf for about 30 
miles it was impossible to land men 
through the surf to build the necessary 
towers for signals. The party working 


: | in that section had to be sent a consider- 
nels have been developed leading to 
Neuva Gorona and Batabano, and these | 


able distance out of their way behind an 
island and landed in the lee of the island 
while the necessary lumber was towed to 
the proper position by the ship and cast 
adrift and floated ashore, where it was 
erected by the tripod party. Replenish- 
ment of food was handled in the same 
way, being cleated to the signal material 
Upon returning to 
the ship, the men reported that the beach 


had as companions chamelions, and 
iguanas, and they had seen some Guajira 
used bows and arrows for 
weapons. 

Because of the heavy surf it was a 
hazardous undertaking to land = men 
ashore. Once a month the “‘Niagara” 
proceeded to Willemstad, Island of 
Caracao, Dutch West Indies, to wreplen- 
ish her stock of fuel, water and food and 
to get other mecessary supplies. It was 
only at these times that recreation was 
possible for the ship’s company. =, 

During the last few years the Navy 
has adopted innovations in surveying 
methods, and the most important are 
the sonic depth finder, radio and the 
aeroplane photography. 

The sonic depth finder is used to de- 
termine depth by the use of a sound 
originating om the ship and reflected 
from the bottom of the sea to the ship. 
The elapsed time between the impulse 
and the receipt of the reflécted sound 
gives the data for calculating the depth 
based on the speed of sound in water. 

Radio Sets Brought Into Use. 

The connection of radio receiving set 
to the chronograph, the time recording 
device connected with the chronometer 
used in the determination of longitude 
affords a direct and graphic compari- 
son of the time given by the chrono- 
meter and that given out by the vari- 
ous broadcasting stations. This in- 
creases the accuracy with which the 
error of the chronometer, fast or slow, 
may be determined. 

Aerial photography is now an_ in- 
portant factor in all of the surveys. 
Photographs used primarily for recon- 
naissance purposes can be taken well in 
advance of the work and they give in- 
formation as to the character of the 
area to be surveyed and approximate 
locations for the erection of signals, 
But experience ‘has shown that the 
aerial photograph cannot be relied upon 


stationed at San Antonio, will participate | to indicate the varying depths of water. 


in the maneuvers. 
° 


| While they may show clear water and 
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Airplane 


Library Development 
During Last Year Is 


Declared Important 


Commissioner of Education 
Issues Statement Review: 
ing Accomplishments 


During 1926. 


Much attention was given during 1926 
to the development of the public library 
as an agency of adult education, it is 
said by John J. Tigert, Commissioner 
of Education, Department of the Inte- 
rior, in a recent statement. “ 

Study and promotion of this develop- 
ment has been undertaken by the Com- 
mission on the library and adult edu- 
cation established by the American Li- 
brary Association, according to Dr. Ti- 
gert. 

The past year was also signallized, he | 
states, by a marked enlargement and 
improvement of facilities fox profes- 
sional. library training. “A mumober of 
notable library buildings have recently 
been completed or are planned for erec- 
tion in the future,” Dr. Tigert says. 
“Of city public libraries the mew build- 
ings at Los Angeles, Cleveland and Phil- 
adelphia are especially worthy of men- 
tion. 

The text of the statement, in part, fol- 
lows: 

Notable in Library Circles. 

The year 1926 is notable in library cir- | 
cles as the semicentenary of three events | 
occurring in 1876 which marked the in- | 
auguration of the modern library move- | 





| ment, namely, the organizing meeting of | 


: : | the American Library Association at 
erricks stand in the lake | | 


Philadelphia, October 4-6; the editing | 
and publication by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the fundamental report on public 
libraries in the United States of America 
—their history, condition, and manage- | 


Journal, 
is still published. The annual 
conference of the Americar’ Library As- 
sociation will commemorate this anni- | 
versaary, which is to be further observed 
by the completion of a series of anni- 
versary publications, comprising reports | 
of a general survey of American libra- 
ries, on adult education, and on library 
extension, and the American Library As- 


| sociation catalogue of books, 1926; also 


by a library exhibit at the Sesquicen- | 
tennial Exposition. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New) 
York has set aside $4,385,000 for li- | 
brary purposes, payable over a 10-year | 
period, to be distributed as follows: To 
establish and endow an advanced gradu- | 
ate library school, $1,385,000, which was 
awarded to the University of Chicago. 
In addition, $1,000,000 is to provide an 


| annual income which will be used to aid 


| 
existing library schools. Of the remain- 
der, $1,000,000 is for general endowment | 
of the American Library Association, the 
income to be used by the association in | 
promoting the extension and _ develop- | 
men of library service. Another $1,- 
000,000 will be used in carrying on the 
general activities of the association and | 
in aiding library schools until the $3,- | 
000,000 endowment in cumulating capi- | 
tal grants is completed. 

Professional Training. 

The year was signalized by a marked | 
enlargement and improvement of facili- 
ties for professional training, a move- 
ment which was fostered by the Ameri- | 
can Library Association’s board of edu- | 
cation for librarianship. The New York | 
State Library School at Albany and the 
Library School of the New York Public 
Library were combined to form a school 
library sexvice in Columbia University. 
The graduate library school to be estab- 
lished on the Carnegie endowment at the 
University of Chicago has already been 
mentioned. Beginning in September, 
1926, the University of Michigan will 
offer advanced courses in library science. 
The completion of the $5,000,000 Hamp- 
ton-Tuskogee endowment insures the de- 
velopment of the recently established li- 
brary school for the training of Negro 
librarians at Hampton Institute, Va. 

Much attention continued to be given | 
to the development of the public library 
as an agericy of adult education. The 
commission on the library and adult | 
education established by the American | 
Library Association is engaged in the | 
study and promotion of this develop- 
ment. 

, Buildings Completed. 

A number of notable library build- 
ings have recently been completed or 
are planned for erection im the near 
future. Of city public libraries the new 
buildings at Los Angeles, Cleveland, 
and Philadelphia are especially worthy 
of mention. The plan of divisional ref- 
erence work now in operation in the 
Cleveland Public Library is a mew phase 
of educational service which is attract- 
ing particular attention. At Yale Uni- 
versity construction is about to begin 
on the great new Sterling Memorial 
Library, to be completed in two years 
at a cost probably to exceed $6,000 000. 

The American subscription of $1,- 
000,000 to restore the library building 
of Louvain University in Belgium was 
completed by December, 1925, and it is 
stated that the total now assured will 
not only restore the library but provide 
a trust of $125,000 for its upkeep. The 
Carnegie Corporation also provided 
funds to erect the Gennadeion, a build- 
ing for the library presented by Joannes 
Gennadius to the American School for 
Classical Studies at Athens. 

The Carnegie Corporation is financ- 
ing a study of university libraries .as 
administrative units, which is being 
made by Dr. George A. Works, of 
Cornell University, associated with 
Chancellor S. P. Capen, of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. Librarians are co- 
operating with this study in an ad- 
visory Capacity only. . 
under some conditions chalkly or coral 
bottom, they do not in (he majority of 
cases indicate the actual depth of the 
water, 
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Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily bythe Library of Congress. 


Fiction, 


books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Alexander, Magnus Washington. The 
changing environment o American in- 
dustry and the National Industrial Con- 
ference board. 56 p., N. Y., National 
industrial conference board, 1927. 

: 27-8059 | 

Arent, Leonora. .Poems. 37 p. Boston, | 
Christopher publishing house, 1927. 

27-3035 

Illustrations for preach- 

from litera- | 


Burns, James. 
ers and teachers, taken 
ture, poetry and art. 253 p. N. Y,, | 
Doran, 1926, 26-26717 

Carnegie library school association, comp. | 
Washington and Lincoln _ in poetry; | 
poems chosen by a committee of the 
Carnegie library school association. 
71 numb. 1. N. Y., Wilson, 1927. 

27-3055 

Bible study for 


Craig, John Bradford. : 
Nashville, | 


Bible students. v. 1, illus. 
Tenn., Cokesbury press, 1926. 
27-3047 
Darton, Mrs. Alice Weldon (Wasser- 
bach). His mother, the life history 
of Mary, the mother of Christ, 275 
p. N. Y., Macmillan, 1927. 27-3048 | 
Dow, George Francis. The river Aga- 
wam, an Essex County waterway. 
(Essex tracts,no VII). 16 p. Topsfield, | 
Mass., 1926. 27-3056 
The comprehensive Standard dictionary 
of the English language 1,000 
pictorial illustrations, abridged from 
the Funk & Wagnalls new Standard 





dictionary of the English language by | 


James C. Fernald New ed., 


carefully rev. by Frank H. Vizetelly. | 


726 p., illu. N. Y., Funk, 1927. 


The concise Standard dictionary of the 
English language, designed to give the 
orthography, pronunciation, and mean- 
ing of about 38,000 words and phrases 
in the speech and literature of the | 
English-speaking peoples; 180 picto- | 
rial illustrations; abridged from the 
Funk & Wagnalls new Standard dic- 
tionary of the English language by 
James C. Fernald. 
rev. by Frank H. Vizetelly. 583 p., | 
illus. | N. Y., Funk, 1927. 27-3038 

Frost, .Mrs. Josephine C. Ancestors of | 
James Wilson Yates and his wife 
Nancy Davis Terry, showing May- 
flower descent . . ~ compiled for 


their daughter Irene Yates Shaffer, by | 


Josephine C. Frost (Mrs. Samuel 


Knapp Frost). 94 p. N. Y. Fr. o. 
Hitchcock, 1926. 27-3057 
Gt. Brit. Royal commission on Indian 
currency and finance. . . Report 
of the Royal commission on Indian 
currency am finance with | 
Appendices, Minutes of evidence and 
Index. 6. in3. London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery Off., 1926. 27-2937 
Guayrd, Jules. The dead, by Jules Guy- 


| Maxwell, Arthur S. 


27-3037 | 


New ed., carefully | 





ard. 154 p, Philadelphia, printed by 
the Bingham Co., 1926. 27-3045 


Latest Government 


Documents described under this 
heading are obtainable at prices 
stated from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washingion, D.- C. The 
Library of Congress card nunvers 
are given. 

Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Statement of policies. Bulletin No. 1. 





Revised edition, December, 1926. Price, 
20 cents. E27-27 
This’ bulletin says in its introduction = 
“In addition to the policies the bulletin 
contains in the Appendix an analysis ot what 


may be termed the absolute legal require- | 


ments of the vocational educational act. 
The obligations defined by the statutes are 
delineated as applied to the States, the 
Federal board, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the State custodian for 
educational funds, and the State boards. 
The analysis taken in conjunction with 
the policies, furnishes am answer to 
legal questions which have been : 
either of the Federal Board or of the State 
Boards.” E 
American Bulbs Under Glass. By David 
Griffiths, horticulturist, Office of Horti- 
culture, Bureau of Plant Industry. 
Department of Agriculture Bulletin 
No. 1462. Price, 15 cents. Agr. 27-134 
Both commercial and pr&wate experience 
with American-produced bulbous stocks 
have been varied and often contradictory, 
the bulletin says. An unsatisfactory ex- 
periemce with domestic stocks has some- 
times been interpreted as demonstration 


Army Orders 


The Department of War has issued the 
following orders to Army personnel: 

Lieut. Col. George C. Lewis, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Col. Howard C. Price, Balti- 
more, Md., and Lieut. Col. Reginald H. 
Kelley. Berkeley, Calif., to Army War Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. 

Capt. William F. Gent from present du- 
ties at Fort Benning, Ga., and will report 
to Infantry School for duty as student. 

Capt. William Fisk, from duty as student, 
Command and General Staff School, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., and _ will report to 
commandant same station for duty. 

Col. Howard G. Davids, Fort Lawton, 
Wash., detailed as instructor National 
Guard, Raleigh, N. C. 

First Lieut, Claude Mickelwait, Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., to Army and Navy General Hos- 
pital, Hot Springs National Park, for treat- 
ment. ? 

Capt. Charles A. Shamotulski, from Inf. 
School, duty as student Fort Benning, Ga., 
to duty with school staff. 

Capt. Louis J. Lamkpe, from duty as 
student, Inf. School, Fort Benning, Ga., to 
15h Yank Battalion, same station. 

Lieut. Col. Benjamin H. Pope, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., to Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

Lieut. Col. William R. Standiford, Gen- 
eral Staff, San Francisco, Calif. to Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex. 

* Lieut. Col. Hugh A. Parker, General Staff, 
Atlanta, Ga., to Nogales, Ariz. 

Col. “Charles D. Roberts, General Staff, 

Boston, Mass., to Fort Benning, Ga. 
Other Branches. 

Maj. Donald H. Connolly, Eng., Memphis, 
Tenn., to Army War College, Washington, 
D. C. for duty as student. 

Capt. Winchell I. Rasor, Sig Corps, Fort 
Monmouth, N. J., to Atlanta, Ga. 

Lieut. Col. Ronald E, Fisher, Cav., New- 
ark, N. J., to Baltimore, Md., for duty in 
connection with recruiting. 

Capt. William H. Biddle, judge advocate, 
from duty in office of Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, Washington, D. C., to Fort Omaha, 
Nebr. 


vocational | 


many | 
asked | 


Jessop, Edith Newbold. General Daniel 
Bissell, his ancestors and descendants, 
and the Hoyt, Strong, and other fam- 
ilies with which they intermarried. 
Compiled for French Rayburn Bissell. 
146 p. illus. N. Y., Wm. F. Fell co., 
printers, 1927. 27-3054 

Law, Hugh Alexander. Anglo-Irish lit- 
erature, with a foreword by A. E. 301 
p. Lendon, Longmans, 1926. 

Leibell, J. F. Reading incthics. 1,090 p. 
Chicago, Ill., Loyola university press, 
1926, 27-35046 

Uncle Jim’s visitors. 

152 p. illus. Mountain View, Calif., 

Pacific press publishing asso., 1927. 


Unemploy- 
140 


Mullins, George William. 
ment; the gateway to a new life. 
p. London, Longmans, 1926. 

The New universal handbook of neces- 
sary information for home, school, 
shop and office, practically arranged 
for ready reference by Will H. John- 
ston, assisted by a large corps of ex- 
perts; including a new dictionary—on 





27-3042 | 
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Surplus Cloth Used 
By War Department 
To Make Bandoliers 


About $35,000 Is Saved By 
Employment of Old 
Brown Cotton, Says 
Statement. 


A saving of about $35,000 is being 


| effected by the Army by using several 


thousand yards of brown cotton cloth 
left over from the war for the manu- 


| facture of 500,000 bandoliers, or extra 


| ammunition 


belt for soliders, the De- 


| partment of War has just announced in 


a statement. The only additional pur- 


| chase rendered necessary for this manu- 


of enon | facture, the statement said, is that of 
27-3036 | 


27-3062 | 


one safety pin for each bandolier. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

Several thousand yards of brown cot- 


| ton cloth which was an emergency puf- 


a new plan, edited by William Dodge | 


Lewis and Edgar A. Singer. 
illus. Philadelphia, Pa., 
book and Bible house, 1926. 27-3 

Nott-Bower, Sir John Williams. Fifty- 
two years a policeman. 335 p., illus. 
London, E. Arnold, 1926. 27-3061 

Roedel, Mary L. When grandmama was 
young. 56 p. Boston, Christopher 
publishing house, 1927. : 

Rose, Edward Everett. The rear car; a 

;, mystery play—from a new 
(French’s standard library edition). 
107 p. N. Y., French, 1926. 27-3031 

Sargent, George Henry. Army Lowell; 
a mosaic. 28 p. N. Y., W. E. Rudge, 
1926. 27-3030 

Smith, Edward Henry. 
mysteries. 340 p. 
press, 1927. 

Smith, Winchell. A holy 
none-to-serious drama, by 
George Abbott. (French's 
library edition). 107 p. 
French, 1926. 

Stephens, Kate. His secretary, and 
Concordia courting. An Dndian’s 
dithyramb. One New Year’s eve. Are 
they psychoids ? 160 p. 
press, 1927. 27-3033 

Thomas, William Henry Griffith, Minis- 
terial life and work, an abridgement 


1,048 p. 
Universal 
27-3039 


N. Y., The 


terror; a 


N. 


Chicago, The Bible in- 
1927. 
27-3050 
Widdemer, Margaret. The singing wood. 
Poets guild series). 83p. N. Y., Adel- 
phi co., 1926. > 27-3040 
Wood, Shefidan  Franzell. Blossoms 
from the clay. (Contemporary poets 
of Dorrance, 42). 94 p. Philadelphia, 
Dorrance, 1926. 27-3034 


Publications 


that these stocks 
in America, whereas nothing was really 
demonstrated but the fact that the particu- 
lar stocks worked with were unfit, because 
of various causes which were unfit, because 
plained. The bulletin is an effort to deter- 
mine whether the bulb stocks grown in vari- 
ous portions of this 
factorily, to determine their shortcomings 
and to offer suggestions for their improve- 
ment. 

Handbook for the Use of Boards of Di- 
rectors, Superintendents and Staffs of 
Institutions for Dependent Children. 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 170. 
Price, 20 cents. L27-54 

Reappraisements of Merchandise by 
United States Customs Court. Reap- 
praisement Circular No. 16. Sub- 
scription price, 75 cents per year. 


wife. 236 p. 
stitute colportage ass’n. 


Our Beauttfiel, Ly 


could not be produced ; 


country force *satis- | 


[13-2916] 


chase during the World War as a sub- 
stitute lining for service coats, is new 
being put to a good use by the Army. 
It is being made into 500,000 bandoliers 
at the Philadelphia Quartermaster In- 
termediate Depot. By utilizing this sur- 
plus material it is only necessary to 


purchase one safety pin for each bando- 


| lier. 


It is calculated that a saving of 


| approximately $35,000 is being made 
| by utilization of this cloth. 


27-3053 | 


| that carried 
angle. | 


Famous poison | 
Dial 
27-3058 | 


and | 
standard | 
wes | 
27-3032 | 


A | 


Antigone | 


| §. S. Huron; 





of The work of the ministry, by his | et. Ree. 


A bandolier is an olive drab cotton 
duck belt, worn over the left shoulder. 
It is provided with pockets for carry- 
ing extra ammunition, in addition to 
in the regular cartridge 
belt. 


| Navy Orders 


Orders issued to Naval officers under date 
of March 2, 1927: 

Capt. Austin Kautz, det. 
telligence, Navy Dept.; 
Berlin, Germany. 

Lieut. Comdr. Joseph P. Norfleet, det. U. 
8. 8S. Wyoming; to U.S. S. Sirius. 

Lieut. Comdr. Ralph E. Sampson, orders 
January 20, 1927, modified; to Office of 
Naval Communications, Navy Dept. 

Lieut. William M. Fellers, to duty Bu, 
Aero. 

Lieut. 
Aero. 

Lieut. Herbert R. Sobel, to duty-U. S. S. 
New York. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Amariah B. Cartwright, to 
duty Nav. Trng. Sta., San Diego, Calif, 

Lieut. Comdr. Clarence C. Kress (M. C.), 

Bks., Philadelphia, Pa., to U. S, 
Mexico. 
Roy J. 


Office Naval In- 
to Naval Attache, 


John M. Shechan, to duty Bu. 


S. New 
Lieut. Leutsker (M. C.), det. U. 
to Nav. Hosp., Mare Island, 
Calif. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Edward P. Kunkel (M. C4, 
det. U. S. S. Arizona; to Navy Retg. Sta, 


Lieut. Edwin N. Cochran (D. C.), det. 
Nav. Sta., Guantanamo Bay, Cuba; to treat. 
Nav. Hosp., League Island, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Lieut. Elmer O. O’Connell (D. C.), det. 
Nav. Trng. Sta., Newport, R. I.; to Nav. 
Sta. Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 

Capt. David V. Chadwick (S. C.), det. 
Navy Yard, New York; to Navy Yard, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Capt. Joseph Fyffe (S. 
Yard, Pearl Harbor, T. H.; 
New York. 


| Indianapolis, Ind. 


C.), det. Navy 
to Navy Yard, 
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De-Luxe All Pullman 


Extra Fare 


New York to New Orleans 


Leaves Washington Daily, 2.10 A. M. 
(Ready 10.00 P. M.) 


'0U FHERN 
AILWAY \) SYSTEM 


Tickets and Information: 
1510 H. St., N. W., Phone Main 
5633, 7063. 


Illustrated 1927 


NURSERY CATALOGUE 


NOW READY 


EFORE ordering your Evergreens, Shrubs, Trees, 
Vines, Roses and Perennials from out of town look 
through our catalogue and price lists—you will be sur- 


prised. 


The plants listed in this catalogue are all home grown 
and you will save packing and shipping charges and 


many long delays. 


Half the pleasure in buying, plants is selecting them 
yourself from our nurseries—then they can be dug and 


planted the same day. + 


Either write, phone or fill in and return the 
blank in the corner of this advertisement and 
the catalogue will be sent to you free of charge. 


J.H.SMALL & SONS 


Washington, D. C. 
Florists, Landscape Contractors 
and Nurserymen 


Office: 
Dupont Circle, 
North 7000. 


Nurseries : 
9400 Jones Mill Road, 
North Chevy Chase. 
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Ruling On Income 
Of Married Couple 
In Different States 


Method Given to Segregate 
Community Interest and 
Separate Return on 
Investment. 


G. C. M. 1030. 

The correct rule for determining the 
net income of spouses domiciled in the 
States of Washington and Arizona in 
cases, where one or both of the spouses 
invests or invest separate property in a 
business carried on by one or both of 
them after marriage, is presented by 
memorandum decision 1030 rendered by 
the General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, as follows: 


A similar case araising under the laws | 


of Arizona was considered in Solicitor’s 

emorandum 3883 (C. B. IV-2, 125). 
The conclusion reached in that memo- 
randum is as follows: 

“This office is of the opinion that the 
profits derived from the business are 
separable—the husband being entitled as 
his separate property to the usual in- 
terest upon an investment well secured. 
As the remaining profits are considered 
as being the result of the husband’s 
services, they constitute community 
property.” 

The question arises as to what, if 
any, method should be applied when the 
application of the rule just stated ob- 
viously results in the attributing of a 
disproportionate amount of the income 
to either the investment of separate 
property or the personal services of the 
spouses. A general method which 
may often be applied in such cases is 
the segregation of the income between 
the investment of the separate property 
and the community in the proportion 
which a fair return on such investment 


services rendered by the spouses. 

In cases where the income from the 
services of a spouse has been inter- 
twined with income from the separate 


estate, the Supreme Court of the State | 


of Washington has laid down several 
rules which should be observed in mak- 
ing such segregation. In all the cases 
hereinafter cited the courts recognized 
the fundamental rule of community es- 


tates, that the services of each spouse | 


belong to the community. 
In the case of Jacobs v. 
Wash., 283, 205 Pac., 414) the facts were 
that the husband, just prior to his mar- 
riage, borrowed about $8,000 from his 
mother to go into the banking business. 
This business was very profitable and 
to it both the husband and the wife 
gave their services. The court held that 
so much of the earnings as was used 
to repay his mother was separate prop- 
erty and the remainder was community 
property. In this connection the court 
said: 
-. . In the case before us, although 
the exact ratio between the return from 
the separate property investment and the 
return from the community efforts is not 
subject to mathematical detérmination, 
yet we are satisfied that at least the 
amount which we have found was used in 


paying off the separate indebtedness was | 


the earning from the sepate property, 


and the devision between the separate | 


and community nature of the present 


business is subject to what appears to | 


us a mathematical determination.” 
The court further held with respect to 


certain money in the band that it was | 
impossible to segregate that deposit be- | 
tween separate and community property | 


and therefore the whole was community 
property. 
Real Estate Case. 

In re Carmack’s estate (133 Wash., 
374, 
into the evidence in order to segregate 
the community estate from the separate 
estate of the husband. With respect to a 
certain piece of property, where it was 
stated that the naked lot had been deeded 
by the husband to the wife and that im- 
provements had been erected by the use 
of community property and the separate 
property of the husband, the court said: 

This situation would unques- 
tionably give the community a large in- 
terest in, but not the entire ownership of, 
the property, because there can be a 
segregation of the community interest 


from the separate interest of Mrs. Car- | 


mack. The bare lot was hers, the im- 
provements thereon belonged to the com- 
munity.” 

In the case of Buchanan estate (89 
Wash., 172, 154 Pac., 129), the facts 
were that Buchanan and his wife had 
started business with the very small 


capital of $900, $400 of which was con- | 


tributed by the husband and $500 by 
the wife. The married life of the hus- 
band and wife continued approximately 
10 years and the value of the business 
increased over twentyfold. In this case 
the court quoted with approval from 
Lake v. Lake (18 Nev., 361, 4 Pac., 711), 
from which the following excerpt is 
made: 

“And in this or any other case, if prof- 
its come mainly from the property, 
rather than the joint efforts of the hus- 
band and wife, or either of them, they 
belong to the owner of the property, 
although the labor and skill of one or 
both may have been given to the busi- 
ness. On the contrary, if profits come 
mainly from the efforts or skill of one 
or both, they belong to the community.” 

Five Rules Laid Down. 

Applying the rule in Lake v. Lake, the 
court held that the whole of the estate 
Was, at the death of the wife, community 
Property. 

Im the case of Brown’s estate (124 
"Wash., 273, 214 Pac., 10) the court con- 
‘Bidered the case in which at the time 
~ of marriage the husband had a separate 
estate worth about $70,000. This he in- 
weated in an investment corporation 
ch he managed and through this 
ration he accumulated a much 
Tarver estate. The court held that all 





Hoitt (119 | 


| which the Supreme Court 
“very satisfactory,” it was held | 


233 Pac., 942), the court went deep | : 
| of the accumulations were the separate 
| estate of the husband. 


| the person claiming it 


| been separate property, 
| continues that it is separate until over- 
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Taxation. 


Oregon Realty Law No Bar Against 
Lien for Federal Taxes Not Paid 


Ruling Says Property Held in Entirety by Husband 
May Be Sold Under Distraint to Satisfy Claim. 


G. C. M. 1310 

Where a conveyance, conveying prop- 
erty in Oregon to a husband and wife, 
provides for no different estate; an es- 
tate by the entirety exists, and the right 
of the husband therein is subject to the 
tax lien under Sec. 3186, Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended, and may be sold to 
satisfy the tax lien, it was held in 
memorandum opinion 1310 rendered by 
the General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue as follows: 

It appears that notice of lier was filed 
against A by the collector with the clerk 
of the United States District Court and 
also with the county clerk of R County, 
Oreg., for unpaid 1917 excess profits tax 
and penalty, amounting to a total of 12x 
dollars. 

Tenants by the Entirety. 

A and his wife owned a house and lot 
in , Oregon, as tenants by the en- 
tirety. After the notice of lien was filed 
they conveyed the property to B. Acting 
on advice from the United States Dis- 
trict Attorney, the collector levied on the 
property, and sold it at public sale, notice 
having been given to B. The equity was 
bid in by C for 4x dollars. He later re- 
fused to complete the purchase, contend- 
ing that the interest of the husband in 
an estate by the entirety was not subject 
to execution, and that the sale was there- 
fore void. It is the conclusion of this 
office that the contention is not well 
taken. 

Section 3186, Revised Statutes, 
amended by the Act of February 26, 1925 
(43 Stat., 994), provides among other 
things: 

“That if any person liable to pay any 
tax neglects or refuses to pay the same 
after demand, the amount shall be a lien 
in favor of the United States from the 
time when the assessment list was re- 
ceived by the collector, except when 


| otherwise provided, until paid, with the 
bears to the fair value of the personal | : . 


interest, penalties, and costs that may 
accrue in addition thereto upon all prop- 
erty and rights to a belonging to 
such person * * * 

Since.the nation in Howell v. Folson 
(38 Or., 184, 63 Pac., 116), the courts of 


Oregon have recognized that where prop- ! 
erty is conveyed to a husband and wife, | 


and where the conveyance provides for 
no different estate, an estate by the en- 
tirety exists. 
Effect of Oregon Law. 
The courts, however, have shown by 


their decisions that the estate by the en- | 


tirety, as known to the common law, has 
been most 
statees of Oregon with reference to the 
property rights of married women. Thus 
in Howell v. Folson, supra, the court 
held that under the Oregon statute con- 
ferring upon married women the right 
to convey their property to the same 
extent as though single, a mortgage by 


the wife during coverture was a valid | 


lien on the wife’s interest where the wife 
survived the husband. 

In that opinion the court referred with 
approval to Buttlar v. Rosenblath (42 
N. J. Eq., 651, 9 Atl., 695); 
Fisher (144 N. Y., 306, 39 N. E. 
and Branch v. Polk (61 Ark., 388, 33 S. 
W., 424). 

In the opinion 


Hyles v. Fisher, 


of 


in 


termed 
that where the husband alone mortgaged 


the entire estate by the entirety to se- | 
| cure his individual debt 


and = subse- 
quently, but during the life of the wife, 
the mortgage was foreclosed, the 
chaser at the foreclosure sale acquired 
the husband’s interest subject to the 
right of survivorship of the wife with 


| the right to use an undivided half in- 


terest in the property during the joint 
lives of husband and wife. 





In that case the 
court laid down five rules which, omit- 


ting citations, among which is the Hoitt | 


case, read as follows: 

“1, The presumption is that property 
acquired during coverture is community 
property. * * * And the burden is upon 
to be separate 
property to establish that as its char- 
acter. 

“2. The status of property is to be de- 
termined as of the date of its acquisition. 
* * = This rule is equally true with re- 
gard to personal property as with) real 
property. * * * 


“9 


3. If property is once shown to have 


come by evidence. * * * Separate prop- 
erty continues to be separate through all 
its changes and transitions, so long as it 
can be clearly traced and identified. * * * 

“4, The rents, 


erty 
borrowed on 
arate property. 
“5. Separate property may lose its 
identity as such by being consolidated 
with community property. * * *” 


separate credit are 


* * % 


sep- 


See appeal of Julius and Rebecca B. | 


Shafer (2 B. T. A., 640). 


From what has been stated the follow- | 


ing rules may be drawn: 

1. Where income from the business 
was produced both by separate property 
and the community, and both were essen- 
tial factors in producing the income, the 
income should, if possible, be segregated 
between them in the proportion which 
each in fact contributed to the success 
of the enterprise. A gencral method 


which may often be applied in such cases | 
is the segregation of the income between | 


the investment of the separate property 
and the community in the proportion 
which a fair return on such investment 


bears to the fair value of the personal | 


services rendered by the spouses. 

2. Where it appears that income is 
essentially attributable either to the sep- 
arate property or to the community, the 
entire income should be taxed as sep- 
arate property; otherwise as community 
income. 


as | 


materially modified by the | 


Hyles v. | 
337), | 


Oregon | 


pur- | 


A reading | 


the presumption | 


; . se 
issues, and profits of | 
| separate property remain separate prop- 

and profits resulting from money | 


of the New Jersey and Arkansas cases 
shows that they reach a similar conclu- 
sion as to the respective rights of a hus- 
band and wife in such an estate. 

In the recent case of Breneman v. 
Corrigan (4 Fed. (2d), 225) the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in the Ninth Circuit, 
after citing Howell v. Folson, supra, and 
Hayes v. Horton (46 Oregon, 597, 81 
Pac., 386), said: “During the life of 
both husband and wife, they own, as has 
been shown, in equal shares, with the 
right of survivorship in both.” (See also 
Heacock v. Loder, 106 Ore., 323, 211 
Pac., 950.) 

It thus appears that the taxpayer, A, 
had a material and valuable right in the 
house and lot owned by him and his wife 
by the entirety, a property right which 
is subject to the tax lien under Section 
3186, Revised Statutes, as amended. This 
property right is real estate, which, un- 
der and subject to Section 3196, Revised 
Statues, may be sold to satisfy the tax 
imposed. 


While the decisions of the State courts 
as to the nature of interest in real estate 
control as rules of property, neither such 
decisions nor the statutes of any State 
are binding on the United States on the 
question whether property rights as to 
determined are subject to sale to satisfy 
a tax or other demand due the Federal 
Government. 


Thus the exemption and homestead 
laws of the various States do not pre- 
vent the sale of such State exempt prop- 
erty to pay a demand of the Federal 
Government. G@. TF. 1688 iC. B. tid, 
172]; S. M. 2886 [C. B. IV-1, 68]; United 
States v. Howell, 9 Fed., 674; Staley v. 
Hopkins, 9 Fed. (2), 976.) The reason 
for this rule is thus stated in United 
States v. Howell, supra: 


ee The National Government, 
though limited as to its objects, is su- 
preme as to those objects, and any State 
law in conflict with the rights and 
powers of the National Government is 
inoperative to the extent of such inter- 
ference. The National Government, in 
the exercise of its legitimate powers, has 
devised and adopted a system of internal 
revenue, and no _ State convention or 
legislature can impede and obstruct the 
free course and accomplishment of those 
measures, as they are essential to the 
important objects for which the National 
Government was established.” 


Upon a sale under distraint it appears 
that a purchaser would acquire, as set 
| forth in Hyles vy. Fisher, supra, the tax- 
payer’s interest, subject to the right of 
survivorship of his wife and the right to 
use an undivided half interest in the 
property during the joint lives of the 
taxpayer and his wife. 


Allowance Granted 
Upon Gain or Loss 


GERTRUDE B. WHITTEMORE, PETITIONER, 
vy. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL Rev- 
ENUE; BoARD OF TAx APPEALS, No. 
8518. 

In this proceeding for the redetermina- 
| tion of a deficiency of $3,553.11 income 
tax for 1919, to the extent of the amount 
in controversy, the Board of Tax Appeals 
| found the following facts: 

The petitioner, a resident of Nauga- 
tuck, Conn., in 1919, sold a parcel of 
real estate for $175,000, paying a com- 
mission of $3,500, the gross proceeds to 
the petitioner being $171,500. The prop- 
erty was acquired by devise in 1911. Its 
estimated value on March 1, 1913, which 
was accepted by the Commissioner, was 
$170,000. 

To the profit of $1,500, based upon that 
value, the petitioner in her return added 
an item of depreciation of $2,000 claimed 
and allowed on her return for 1918. The 
Commissioner added to the $3,500 further 
items of depreciation computed by him 
. for earlier years, not taken by the peti- 
tioner in any income-tax return, amount- 
ing to $9,666.67, thus determining a profit 
| of $13,166.67. 

In each year since 1915 the petitioner 
has paid a tax on her income, not de- 
ducting therefrom, except in 1918, any 
amount for depreciation of said real 
estate. 

The full text of the Reust's opinion 
follows: Morris: The question raised 
' by the petitioner has previously been 
considered by us and decided adversely to 
petitioner’s contention. Appeal of Even 
Realty Company, 1 B. T. A. 355. After 
| the decision of the Court of Claims in 
; Charles A. Ludey v. U. S., 61 Court of 
| Claims 126, which is cited in the pe- 
| tioner’s brief, we again carefully con- 
sidered the question, and reached the 
conclusion, although reluctantly dis- 
agreeing with the opinion of the above 
court, for which we have the greatest re- 
spect, that in determining gain or loss 
upon the sale of depreciable property, 
| due allowance must be made for depre- 
| ciation whether or not deductions there- 
for had been taken by the taxpayer in 
prior years. Appeals of Cotton Concen- 
tration Company, 4 B. T. A. 121 (United 
States Daily, 1679), and Capital City In- 
vestment Company, 4 B. T. A. 933 
(United States Daily, 2530), and Island 
| Line Shipping Company v. Commis- 
; Sioner, 4 B. T. A. 1055 (United States 
| Daily, 2596). 

Judgment will be entered for the re- 
spondent. 








Marking After Arrival 
Does Not Affect Penalty 


New York, March 5.—The marking 
of goods after arrival and while in 
customs custody does not relieve the 
importer from the payment of the 10 
pér cent penaity imposed by the law 
for noncompliance with the marking 
regulations, according to a _ decision 
handed down yesterday by the United 
States Customs Court. Overruling ‘a 


£ 


Marital 
Status 


Separate Tax Return 
Of Wife Ruled May 
Show Half of Profit 


Appeal Involves Funds Used 
In Acquiring Partner- 
ship and Resulting 
Assets. 


RauPpu L. HINCKLEY, PETITIONER, V. CoM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; 
BoaRD OF TAx APPEALS, No. 4193. 

The redetermination of a deficiency 
of $10,823.05 in income tax for 1920 
in this proceeding arises from the in- 
clusion in the petitioner’s gross income 
of profit realized from the sale of 
partnership assets. 

R. W. Smith, Esq., for petitioner; 
G. G. Witter, Esq., for Commissioner. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
Board of Tax Appeals follows: 

Morris: The only question raised by 
the pleadings is whether the profit 
realized upon the sale of certain assets 
of the Hinckley Beach Canning Com- 
pany is taxable to the petitioner as 
determined by the Commissioner. or 
whether, as contended by the petitioner, 
his wife may report one-half thereof as 
income from her separate property or 
from a partnership existing between 
them. 

Mrs. Hinckley’s Investment. 

The investment of Mrs. Hinckley in 
the hardware business at Glendale con- 
sisted of money given*.to her by her 
mother, of money acquired from her 
mother’s estate, dividends on her stock 
and salary. Section 162 of the Civil Code 
of California provides that all property 
of the wife owned by her before mar- 
riage and that acquired afterwards by 
gift, bequest, devise or descent, with the 
rentals, issues and profits thereof is her 
separate property. The Supreme Court 
of California thus epitomizes the law 
concerning the) property of a married 
woman: 

A married woman unconnected with 
separate property of her own is, in this 
State, under disability to contract. She 
may hold property jointly with her hus- 
band, in community as tenant in com- 
mon or as joint tenant, but her interest 
in the community property she holds 
in subjection to her husband. As head 
of the family he is entitled to the man- 
agement and control of such property. 
He may dispose of it without consent of 
his wife, and it is not liable in law for 
any contracts which may be made by her 
after marriage, unless by his consent 
manifested according to law. It is other- 
wise as to the wife’s separate property; 
that belongs exclusively to her—her hus- 
band has no interest in it. She has the 
absolute right to use and enjoy it and 
the rents, issues, and profits thereof and 
to dispose of the same, by her own act 
and deed, without consent of her hus- 
band. She is, as to her separate prop- 
erty, considered as a feme sole, and she 
may make any contracts respecting the 
same with her husband, or anyone else 
competent in law to contract. It is pri- 
marily liable for any or all of her con- 
tracts made before or after marriage and 
to the full extent of it she is bound for 
the performance of the obligations which 
she has incurred by reason of any of 
them. Alexander v.' Bouton, 55 Cal. 
15, 19. 


So far as the property acquired by 
the wife by gift, bequest or devise and 
the income therefrom, there is no ques- 
tion therefore that it was her separate 
property. It appears, however, that she 
worked for the corporation at a salary 
some time before the father’s interest 
passed to the petitioner and invested 
part of the money so received in the 
stock of the corporation. Such salary 
was community property. Section 164, 
Civil Code of California, Martin v. South- 
ern Pacific Company, 130 Cal. 285; 62 
Pac. 515. Husband and wife may, how- 
ever, under the California law, enter into 
an agreement whereby the earnings of 
the wife shall not become community 
property and where such an agreement 
exists the salary of the wife is her sep- 
arate property. Wren v. Wren, 100 Cal. 
276; 34 Pac. 775. See also Kaltschmidt 
v. Weber, 145 Cal. 596; 79 Pac. 272; Lar- 
son v. Larson, 15 Cal. A. 531; 115 Pac. 
340; Cullen v. Bisbee, 168 Cal. 695; 144 
Pac. 968; Smith v. Smith, 47 Cal. A. 650; 
191 Pac. 60; Rayburn v. Rayburn, 200 
Pac. 1064. 

It has been held that the courts will 
resort to circumstantial evidence fur- 
nished by the general conduct of the 
spouses with references to their prop- 
erty in determining the existence or non- 
existence of a contract where the exact 
terms of the alleged agreement have es- 
caped the memory of one or both of the 
parties to it. Perkins v. Sunset Tel. & 
Tel. Co., 103 Pac. 190. The acts and 
conduct of the parties consistent with 
such an understanding are accepted as 
proof that such an understanding was in 
fact had. 

The facts indicate to our minds that 
such an understanding existed in respect 
to the wife’s salary. She acquired stock 
with it which was issued in her name. 
Hinckley and his wife both testified that 
he owned no interest whatever in the 
hardware company until about March 1, 
1916, when his father sold him his one- 
half interest therein. He testified that 
the one-half interest acquired from his 
protest of Baldoni Bartoli & Company, 
Judge Adamson writes: 

“In this protest the importer chal- 
lenges the classification of certain cata- 
logues as not legally marked and the 
consequent imposition of 10 per cent 
extra duty thereon. On the stand the 
importers’ witness admited that the 
marking was made after arrival in this 
country in order to discharge the mer- 
chandise from customs custody. Of 
course it is not relieved from the 10 
per cent extra duty. The protest is 
overruled.” 


(Protest No. 977228-5394-23.) 


Page 34 Col. 5. 


prior years.—Whittemore v. 
34, Col. 3. 
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oy spouses, 
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Demolition Loss 


Fixed As to Year 


Deduction Not Allowable On 
Date When Building Was 
Abandoned. 


APPEAL OF J. H. PAGET; BOARD oF TAx 

APPEALS, No. 4279. 

This is an appeal from the determina- 
tion of a deficiency of $362.27 income 
tax for 1923 arrising from the disallow- 
ance of $7,076 as a loss sustained in that 
year, being the difference between the 
amount invested in a sanitarium prop- 
erty and the amount salvaged when it 
became necessary to destroy the build- 
ing. 

C. M. Grider, C. P. A., for petitioner; 
F. O. Graves, Esq., for Commissioner. \, 

The full text of the opinion of the 
Board of Tax Appeals follows: 

Phillips: The Commissioner disal- 
lowed the loss here claimed upon the 
ground that it was sustained in 1919 
when the sanatorium project was aban- 
doned by the taxpayer and when he as- 
serts the damage to the foundation took 
place by reason of the rise in the water 
table. ° 

The disallowance on such ground does 
not appear to be justified by the evidence. 
The abandonment of the sanatorium 
project was temporary, caused by dis- 
turbances in Mexico which made it dif- 
ficult to secure patients. It cannot be 
determined when the damage to the 
foundation of the building took place. 
While the foundation was of adobe it 
had a concrete facing. How long it re- 
sisted the seepage of water is uncertain. 

The building was in use until 1923 
and it was not until it was demolished 
in that year that any disposition of the 
property took place giving rise to a loss 
for the purpose of the income tax. 

Decision will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice under Rule’ 50. 


father was the first property he owned 
after his arrival in California in 1908 
and that Mrs. 
half interest at the time of the sale to 
him, and when he and his wife sold the 
business the following year. 

As her interest in the hardware busi- 
ness was separate property, one-half of 
the proceeds of the sale of that business 


; remained her separate property. Those 


proceeds were investd in the Hinckley 
Beach Canning Co., a plumbing business 
in Hollywood, and real estate. It was 
understood between them that she was 
equally interested in those ventures. 
There was no record on the books of the 
Hinckley Beach Canning Co. of the 
wife’s owning any interest therein, but 
the petitioner’s investment of her sep- 
arate property did not effect a change in 
its statuts, in the absence of a gift by 
her to him. The evidence not only re- 
futes the idea of any gift, but establishes 
a retention by her of her property in- 
terest. In Lewis v. Johns, 24 Cal.’ 98, 
103, the Supreme Court of California 
said: 

It fololws from what has been already 
said that the husband cannot, by any in- 
dependent act of his acquire an interest 
in the separate estate of the wife. It is 
even doubtful whether the legislature 
can confer upon him, against her con- 
sent, a dominion over her property suffi- 
cient for the purposes of management or 
control. However that may be, it cannot 
go beyond that point, as we have already 
seen. That the husband cannot by his 
management, supervision, or labor, ac- 
quire any interest in the estate itself, is 
conceded and by parity of reason he can- 
not acquire any interest in the increase, 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


GYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standara 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


LOSSES: Demolition of Building.—Loss from demolition of building allowed 

in year in which demolished, and not in year in which a business there- 
tofore carried on in building was abandoned, use of building for other purposgs 
having been continued.—Paget, J. H., Appeal (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index 


DEPRECIATION: Adjustment in Computing Gain or Loss.—In determining 

gain or loss upon sale of depreciable property, due allowance must be 
made for depreciation whether or not deductions therefor have been taken in 
Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 


Community Property.—Where income for a | 

husband and wife, domiciled in Washington or Arizona, was produced both 
by separate property and the community, and both were essential factors in 
producing income, latter should, if possible, be segregated between them in the 
proportion which each in fact contributed to success of the enterprise. 
eral method which may often be applied is segregation of income between in- 
vestment of the separate property and the community in proportion which a 
fair return on such investment bears to fair value of personal services rendered 
Where it appears that income is essentially attributable either to 
separate property or to the community, entire income should be taxed as 
separate income if essentially attributable to the separate property; otherwise 
as community income.—(Sec. 213(a), Rev. Act 1926; Art. 31, Regulations 69.) 
—G. C. M. 1080.—Index Page 34, Col. 1. 


Partnership: Wife’s Separate Properly: 

amount required for acquisition of petitioner’s interest in a partnership 
was separate property of petitioner’s wife, she may report in her separate re- 
turn half of profit realized on sale of partnership’s assets—Hinckley, R. L. 
v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 34, Col. 4. 


GAIN OR LOSS:* Corporation Financing: Community: Income.—These peti- 

tioners, during the year 1919, did not receive, nor was there set aside for 
their use or benefit out of the transactions described in the record, anything 
of such a definitely known and ascertainable value as to be classified as income 
in that year—Bernstein, E. R. and Fannie (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index 


[NIUNCTION: Distraint: Sec. 3223, R. S—Under Sec. 3224, R. S., injunction | 
will not lie to restrain collection by distraint of Federal tax.—T. D. 3989, 
based on Reinecke v. Jennings & Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 7th Circuit.) 


PAYMENT: Date: Distraint—-Where property is conveyed in Oregon to a 

husband and wife and where conveyance provides for no different estate, an | 
estate by the entirely exists, and right of husband therein is subject to tax lien 
under sec. 3186, R. S., as amended, and may be sold to satisfy tax lien.—(Sec. 
270, Rev. Act 1926; Art. 1204, Regulations 69.)—G. C. M. 1310. —Index Page 
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Customs Rulings 


A gen- 


Income.—Where half of 








Table Cover Duty 
Affirmed by Court 


Protest of Importers On Up- 
holstery Cloth Is Over- 
ruled. 


‘New York, March 5.—The United 
States Customs Court, in a decision 
overruling a protest of the Alms & 
Doepke Company, of Cleveland, finds 
that certain imported table covers, 
made from Jacquard-woven cotton up- 


holstery cloths, were correctly assessed ; 


with duty at the rate of 45 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 909 of the 
tariff act of 1922 as Jacquard-woven 
upholstery cloths in the piece or other- 
wise. 

Claim was made for duty either under 
paragraph 911 as cotton table damask, 
or as manufactures in chief value of 
such damask, or under paragraph 921, 
as articles made from cotton cloth, or 
as manufactuers of cotton, not specialy 
provided for. In finding for the Gov- 
ernment, Judge Weller writes: 

“We find from the record, testimony 
and official sample in evidence that the 
merchandise here in question consists of 
table covers made from Jacquard-woven 
cotton upholstery cloths, of one of the 
kinds recently considered by this court 
in the case of Felix Tausend et al. v. 
United States (T. D. 41953), wherein 
they were held dutiable under said para- 
graph 909, as assessed. Following our 
ruling in that case we accordingly 
render judgment in favor of the Gov- 
ernment, overruling the ‘protest and af- 
firming the decision of the collector.” 


(Protest No. 123567-G-3771.) 


Duty on Genuine Pearls 
Is Reduced 60 Per Cent 


on genuine pearls, imported in a strung 
conditions, is reduced from 80 to 20 per 


Hinckley owned a one- i cent ad valorem in a decision by the 


United States Customs Court sustain- 
ing a protest of H. Nordlinger’s Sons. 
The pearls in question, on entry, were 
classified as jewelry and duty exacted 
at the 80 per cent rate under paragraph 
1428, act of 1922. Various claims 
were made for a lower duty but Judge 
Sullivan finds that the one for duty 
at 20 per cent-under the provision in 
paragraph 1429 for “precious stones 

* * eut but not set, and suitable 
for use in the manufacture of jewelry,” 
was the most applicable to the mer- 
chandise at issue. These pearls being 
precious stones, cut by being drilled and 
reduced to the desired form for use in 
the manufacture of jewlery, but not 
set, are dutiable at 20 per cent ad 
valorem rate, Judge Sullivan concludes. 


(Protest No. 78362-G-52243-24.) 


for that is hers also, and upon the same 
terms—the latter being a corallary of 
the former proposition. There is no 
magic in the touch or manipulation of 
the husband by which separate is trans- 
ferred into,common property. 

See also Valensin v. Valensin, 28 Ted. 
599. 

We are, therefore, of the opinion that 
one-half of the profits arising from the 
sale of certain assets of the Hinckley 
Beach Canning Co., which the Commis- 
sioner. determined were taxable to the 
petitioner were the wife’s separate prop- 
erty, upon which she is subject to tax. 
Judgment will be entered for the pe- 
tioner on 15 days’ notice under Rule 50. 


New York, March 5.—The tariff rate | 


Pearls 


Upholstery 


Petitioners Said 
To Have Received 


No 1919 Income 


Board of Tax Appeals Holds 
Deficiencies May Be 


Redetermined and 
Settled. 


APPEAL OF E. R. AND FANNIE H. BERN- 
STEIN; Boarp oF Tax APPEALS, No. 
1258. 


In this appeal for the redetermination 
of deficiencies of $6,382.46 and $1,106.77 
for 1919 and 1920, respectively, and an 
overassessment of $220.26 for 1918, as to 
E. R. Bernstein, and deficiencies of $16,- 
813.82 and $1,106.77 for 1919 and 1920, 
respectively, as to Fannie Bernstein, the 
issue is whether the petitioner as a 
marital community received, during 1919, 
income of $75,000 resulting from the al- 
leged assignment of oil leases to, and 
the issue of corporate stock shares by, 
the Mohawk Oil Company. The peti- 
tioners are and were husband and wife. 

E. W. R. Ewing, Esq.,) for petitioners; 
G. K. Bowden, Esq., for Commissioner. 


Surcharged with My stery. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
Board of Tax Appeals follows: 

Trussell: At the trial of this cause 
the atmosphere appeared surcharged 
with elements of mystery. There were 
thinly veiled insinuations of fraud, false 
swearing and attempts to cover up and 
avoid the truth. Whether there existed 
any basis for the apparent state of men- 
tal perturbation we do not know. We 
do know, however, that no foundation 
for it got into the record. Stripped of 
all the elements of mystery, the record 
of this case shows simply that prior to 
June, 1918, two men by the names of 
Brown and Dyer, associated as partners, 
had been operating a business of drill- 
ing and prospecting for oil and gas; that 
in June, 1918, they formed a corporation 
and became equal owners therein; and 
that shortly after the formation of this 
corporation Bernstein acquired 500 
shares of its capital stock for which he 
undertook to pay $51,300. 


The record also shows that during the 
year 1918, Bernstein, in association with 
Brown, had been acquiring so-called oil 
and gas leases upon unexplored or- at 
least unproved lands; that together they 
had acquired 22 descriptions of oil and 
gas leases. Eight of these were made 
in the name of Bernstein, trustee, and 
the latest dated of these eight appears 
to have been procured on June 14, 1918, 
and, although Bernstein’s account on the 
ledger of the Mohawk Oil Company does 
not appear to have begun until October, 
1918, there is little doubt that the deal, 


under which he acquired stock in the § 


Mohawk Oil Company. 

When the original stock issue of the 
Mohawk Oil Company was made its as- 
set item of leases acquired from the 
partnership of Brown and Dyer was ap- 
preciated in the amount of $112,799.18, 
in order to make the apparent assets of 
the corporation equal to the par value 
of the stock issued. 

Climax of Finance. 

Then came the climax of high finance, 
as carried out by these exploiters. These 
same wildcat leases were on March 12, 
1919, turned over to another corporate 
exploiter for a stated consideration of 
$2,010,000 in cash, 15,200 shares of pre- 
ferred stock, and 35,200 shares of no 
par value stock. There is thus presented 
the picture of the mamer in which some 
millions of dollars of pretended capital 
have been manufactured out of practi- 
cally nothing. 

The record is convincing that the 
Jeases, whether those acqiired by the 
Mohawk Oil Company from its prede- 
cessor partnership Brown and Dyer, or 
those acquired under assignment from 
Brown and Bernstein, had no substantial 
value; that any stock shares issued as 
against such assets had no more value 
than the assets themselves; that the al- 
leged sale to the Tex-La-Homa Oil Cor- 
poration was nothing more than an ef- 
fort to sell these among other properties 
to the public at an inflated valuation 
which was wholly unrepresentative of 
any true value. 

The question before the Board is, did 
Bernstein and his wife acquire, in the 
year 1919, any gain out of these trans- 
actions? The answer to this question 
is found in the ledger record of Bern- 
stein’s open account upon the books of 
the Mohawk Oil Company. This account, 
running through the years from Octo- 
ber, 1918, to June, 1921, shows various 
entries of debits and credits, transfers 
of cash, properties, bills receivable, ete. 
At the end of the year 1918 this account 
showed a debit balance against Bern- 
stein in the amount of $10,050.75. At 
the end of the year 1919 it showed a 
credit balance in favor of Bernstein in 
the amount of $6,280.28. At the end of 
the year 1920 it showed a debit balance 
after allowing for the credit at the end 
of 1919 in the amount of $12,990.35. On 
June 22, 1921, it showed a further debit 
balance in the amount of $51,958.90. The 
total of these debit balances is $75,000, 
and on that date this debit balance was 
credited with Bernstein’s one-fourth 
share, or interest, in the $300,000 of ap- 
preciation of leases written up on the 
books of the Mohawk Oil Company on 
January 4, 1919, 

It thus appears that on the 22nd day 
of June, 1921, Bernstein received the 
benefit of the sum of $75,000, and that 
he must then be held to have acquired a 
gross income in that amount. And, we 
are of the opinion that upon this record 
it is established that Bernstein did ‘wot 
receive this $75,000 of income in the 
year 1919. 

The deficiencies may be redetermined 
and- settled upon 15 days’ notice pursu- 
ant to Rule 50 and judgment will be en- 
tered in due course. 

Milliken, Murdock and Smith not par- 
ticipating. 

February 26, 1927, 
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"Inerease in Exports 
Of Rubber Products 
**. [s Noted in January PEELE EEE 
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Australian Mission 


To Visit Industrial 
Centers of America 


| Decrease Is Noted 
In Exports of Coal. 
And Coke in Month 


Shipments of Steel Furniture Decline 
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°“Automobile Casings Total 45 
“Per Cent of Total Value 
He of All Ship- 
ments. 


vo» Exports of rubber manufactures from 
the United States in January were val- 
ned at $5,191,146 as compared with De- 
ieember shipments of $4,989,521, accord- 
viing to the Rubber Division, Department 
of Commerce. More than 45 per cent 
- -of the total value of the January exports 
Ks ‘was of shipments of automobile casings, 
wusays the announcement just issued. 
The outstanding feature of the Janu- 
nary exports, however, was not the value 
hut the number of the auotomobiles cas- 
«ing shipments. The largest monthly cas- 
»»Uing exports ever reported, 192,959, were 
~ made in that month, but with high vol- 
<"ume of casings exports came the lowest 
unit. value in almost a year and a half 
¥'“snd this factor tended to keep down the 
yalue of the shipments. 
Unit Values Show Decline. 
Throughout the entire rubber goods 


-segchedule the unit values of exports gen- | 


“erally declined. Of the 22 units values 
. oreported in both December and January, 
12 decreased in the préminent items, 
~oguch as the items of the tire class, rubber 
” elting, scrap rubber and rubber thread. 
The principal unit value increases were 
made. in the rubber footwear class ex- 
poeept rubber shoes, and in rubber hose, 
and bathing caps. 

January exports of the tire class were 
wevalued at more than $3,000,000, the larg- 
, est value since May, 126. The exports 
of 192,959 casing weer valued at $2,- 
"436,998, a unit value of $12.63 per cas- 
tng. Export of automobile inner tubes 
were also at a high level, the total of 
»©=$963,729 being greater than in any previ- 


exports of other items of the tire class 
declined.» 
Five markets bought almost 50 per 
*cent by volume and 46 per cent by value 
_of American automobile casing exports 
-in January. Argentina, the leading 1926 
“market retained its position and was fol- 
lowed by another South American coun- 
try, Brazil, which replaced the United 
Kingdom, now in third position. Ger- 
many was in fourth place and Cuba fifth. 
Argentina and Brazil ranked first and 
second, respectively, as destinations of 
American exports of inner tubes dur- 
ing the month. 
Rabber Footwear Exports. 

January rubber footwear exports were 
valued at $559,011, a decline of more 
than $150,000 from the December ex- 
ports. Every item of the rubber foot- 
wear class, except canvas rubber-soled 
shoes, declined by both volume and value, 
although the unit value trend was just 
the opposite. Unit values of every item 
-—~except rubber shoes increased, the most 
‘| “notable increase being on rubber boots 


ea to a $2.54 figure from $2.18. 
Exports of rubber hose and rubber 
*¢ssgnd friction tape increased both in vol- 
| 


ume and value in January, while rubber 


‘Gasbelting and packing shipments declined. 


However, the shipments of all mechani- 
¢::eal rabber goods items were higher than 


‘¢ssthe average 1926 shipments in volume, 


although due to the low unit value of 
s:: belting exports the value of this item 
"was less than that of the average. 
«Spain to Restrict 

be Leather Imports 
Commercial Attache Reports 


Action on Certain Tanned 
Products. 


| 
| 
| 
ous month since October, 1925. January | 
| 





The Commercial Attache in Madrid, | 
©. H. Cunningham, has reported a pro- 
posed Spanish import restriction on cer- 
tain tanned leathers, the Department of 
Commerce announced on March 6. 

The full text follows: 

sIt is reported that the ‘Spanish Gov- 
ernment is considering a recommenda- 
tion made by the tanners’ convention 
held in Madrid during the week ending 
February 19, 1927, asking for regulation 
of the importation of certain tanned 
leathers and for the inauguration of a | 
system of import permits similar to that 
in force in the dye industry. 

The recommendation covers 
fowing kinds of leather: 

(Item 181) Chamois and chamoyed 
leather and parchment, and thin skins, 
split (grain), bleached or dyed, for cov- 


the fol- 


t*sering bottle stoppers, lining boxes, etc.; 


{items 182 and 183) hides and skins, 
* varnished (patent leather), of all kinds; 

(items 187 to 189) hides and skins (other 
...than sole leather and butts and backs 
“2 tor the manufacture of belting), tanned 
: “or curried; and (item 190) leather cut 
into pieces for boots, shoes, gloves, or 
other uses, even if with designs punched 
‘(grabados); leather hatbands, whether 
sewn or not. 


Complaint Is Dismissed 
et Against Woolen Mills 


*’ The dismissal of a complaint against | 
the U. S. Woolen Mills Company, of 
Minneapolis, was announced on March 6 | 
by the Fegeral Trade Commission. The 
full text follows: 
The Federal Trade Commission dis- 
missed its complaint against Mortimer 
A Hman, Louis J, Altman, H. L. Altman 
‘and S. Altman, who traded as_ U. S. 
.zf Woolen Mills Company, Minneapolis, 
* Minn., for the reason that respondents 
ave gone out of business. 
The complaint charged respondents 
With misrepresenting themselves as man- 
ufacturers of the sweaters, blankets, 
hosiery, etc., which they sold at retail by 
mail and through agents. 


| onstrators. 
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Publishers of Farm Magazine Are Cited 
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The Department of Commerce has just reported that shipments of steel 
shelving in January were valued at $553,539, compared with $671,773 


in Decem- 


The accompanying chart indicates ship- 


For Unfair Methods by Trade Commission | 


Order Declares That Impression Is Given That Organ Is 
Official; Hearing Is Fixed for April 5. 


The Federal Trade Commission has ; and associated together in State associa- | 


just made public the text of a complaint 
filed by the Commission against the 
Lightner Publishing Corporation of Chi- 
cago, on the ground that the publication 
of this company, “The County Agent 
and Farm Bureau” gives the impression 


of its being an official organ, and its | 


opposition to cooperative marketing, it is 
charged, taken by many farmers as pro- 
nouncements of the official “farm bu- 
reaus” of certain States and counties. 


The complaint charges that this and 
certain other practices are “all to the 
prejudice of the public and of the re- 
spondent’s competitors .and constitute 
unfair methods of competition in com- 
merce within the intent of the act creat- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission. 


The respondent is called up to appear 


before the Commission in Washington } 


on April 5. 
The full text of the complaint follows: 
Unfair Competition Charged. 
Acting in the public interest pursuant 
to the previsions of an act of Congress, 
approved September 26, 1914, entitled, 
“An act to create a Federal Trade Com- 
mission, to define its powers and duties, 


and for other purposes,’ the Federal | 


Trade Commission charges that the 
Lightner Publishing Corporation, herein- 
after referred to as respondent, has been 
and is using unfair methods of competi- 
tion in interstate commerce in violation 
of the provisions of Section 5 of said 
act, and states its charges in that re- 
spect as follows: 

Par. 1: Respondent is a corporation 
organized under the laws of the State 
of Illinois with its principal office and 
place of business in the City of Chicago 
in said State. It is engaged in the pub- 
lication of an agricultural magazine 
named by respondent, “The County 
Agent and Farm Bureau,” and the sale, 
distribution and circulation thereof 
among farmers, livestock producers, and 
persons engaged in the business of buy- 
ing and selling agricultural products and 
livestock located at points in various 
States of the United States. It causes 
copies of its said magazine, when printed 
and published, to be transported from its 
said place of business in the city of Chi- 


” 


| cago, Illinois, into and through other 


States of the United States to said farm- 
ers and others at their respective points 
of location. In the course and conduct 
of its said business respondent is in com- 
petition with other individuals, partner- 
ships and corporations engaged in the 
publication, distribution and circulation 


' tions, which State associations act in the 
| general interest of the combined local 





of agricultural magazines in commerce | 


Par. 2: Respondeht causes said name 
“County Agent and Farm Bureau” to be 


| between and among various States of | 
| the United States. 


conspicuously printed on the cover of | 


each copy of its said magazine and else- 
where therein, together with statements 


/ and representations to the effect that 
| vespondent’s said magazine is the official 


organ and publication of, and is spon- 
sored by County Agents, Farm Bureaus 
and associations of said agents and bu- 
reaus. Among said statements and re- 
presentations are the following: 

“The County Agent and Farm Bureau 


| county agents and -associations, which |} 


exclusive organ of agricultural leaders. | 


authority on all branches of the farm 
advisory profession.” 

“County Agent and Farm Bureau. 
The agricultural leaders journal—a 
monthly journal, published solely in the 


| For over 12 years the world’s exclusive | 


| associations, and respondent’s said acts 


interest of county agents and home dem- | 


The county agent must nec- 
essarily keep posted on new 
ments in his work. Through this publi- 
cation, county agents in every State ex- 
change news, information and ideas, one 
among another. 


This information can- | 


not be had from the various farm papers | 


that we get because their news and ar- 
ticles are published for the layman 
farmer. 
publication that gives him his profes- 
sion technical news and information,” 
together with other. statements and rep- 
resentations of like import. 
causes similar statements and represen- 
tations to be set forth on its billboards 


invoices and other trade stationery and | 


literature. 


Respondent | 


Par. 3: In’ many States of the United | 


, States in which respondent’s said maga- 
| zine circulates there are voluntary as- 


sociations of farmers and of livestock 
raisers associated together to promote 
and improve the art and vocation of ag- 
riculture and livestock raising and to 
institute and develop the marketing of 
agricultural products and livestock by 
the producers thereof. Said organiza- 
tions ore commonly known as “Farm Bu- 
reaus.” In many instances there are 
separate such organizations for the sev- 
eral counties within a State, and such 
local county organizations are affiliated 


! and Buffalo, N. Y. 


organizations in promoting said purposes 
of said local associations. 


Bureau Federation,” which promotes 
the common interests and purposes of 
said county and State Farm Bureaus. 
Said last named federation is also com- 
monly known and referred to as the 
“Farm Bureau.” 

Par. 4: In many States of the United 
States wherein respondent’s said maga- 


there is provided in the several coun- 
ties in such States a person skilled and 
expert in agriculture and livestock rais- 
ing, whose duty it is to aid, instruct 
and -advise the farmers and livestock 


Many of said ; 
associations are affiliated with a national | 
| association, named the “American Farm 


: : | anthracite and 55,105 of coke. 
zine circulates as hereinabove set out, | reap 





raisers in such county in and about the 
pursuit of farming and livestock rais- 
ing. Said expert persons are commonly 
known and referred to as “County 
Agents.” In each such State said County 
Agents are associated together in an 
association commonly known as a 
“County Agent Association” said various 
State associations of said County 
Agents are affiliated with a national as- 
sociation named the “National Associa- 
tion of County Agents.” Said State and 


National Associations of County Agents | 


are organized for and serve the purpose 
and function of the interchange of in- 


| formation and the mutual promotion of 
the above-stated duties and functions of | 
Farm Agents and for the purpose of | 


taking common action in matters of com- 
mon interest within the State and 


throughout the United States, respec- | 


tively. 





Par. 5: 
name “County Agent and Farm Bureau” 
for its said magazine and the use by re- 
spondent of statements and representa- 
tions to the effect that said magazine 
is the official organ and pubiication of, 
and is sponsored by said County Agents 


,and ‘Farm Bureaus and the associations 


of said agents and bureaus all as set out 
in Paragraph 2 hereof, are false and 
misleading and have the capacity and 
tendency to and do cause many farmers, 
stock raisers and others of the public 
to substribe for, purchase, and read, and 
be guided by respondent’s said magazine, 
in reliance upon the belief that said 
magazine is such official publication and 
1S SO Sponsored, and to cause many man- 
ufacturers, merchants and dealers, act- 
ing in said belief, to advertise in re- 
spondent’s said magazine. The truth and 


fact is that respondent’s said mgaazine | 
1S Mm nowilse an organ or publication of | 


said County Agents, farm Bureaus and 
associations and is in nowise sponsored 
by them or by any of them. 

_ Competitive Publishers. 

Par. 6: There are among the competi- 
tors of respondent, referred to in Para- 
graph 1 hereof, many who publish, sell 
and circulate in commerce between and 
among various States of the United 
States agricultural and livestock maga- 
zines which are in nowise connected with 
or sponsored by aforesaid farm bureaus, 


said competitors in nowise represent in 


the names of their said publications or | 


otherwise that they are connected with 
or sponsored by said agents, bureaus and | 


and practices all in this complaint before | 
set out tend to and do divert subscrip- | 
tion and advertising business from and 
otherwise injure and prejudice sdid com- 


| petitors. 
develop- | 


Par. 7: One of the principal purposes 
of aforesaid County, State and National 
Farm Bureaus is to advocate, promote | 
and develop the cooperative marketing 
of agricultural products and livestock by 
farmers and stock raisers, through sell- 
ing associations and agencies composed 


| of and conducted by farmers and stock 
The County Agent is the only , 


raisers for upon their own behalf, in | 
such manner as to lessen the cost of 


marketing and to retain in the hands of 


the farmers and stock raisers so market- 
ing their products, the control, direction 


| and management of the sale and dis- 


tribution of said products. In many | 
States wherein respondent’s said maga- 
zine circulates there have been organ- 
ized and are in operation such coopera- 
tive selling organizations and agencies 
engaged in selling livestock in commerce 
between and among various States of 
the United States which organizations 
are endeavoring to develop, enlarge and 
extend their said business and its pur- 
poses. Said associations are about 13 
in number and are, respectively, con- 
ducting their said business in the prin- 
cipal livestock markets of the United 
States, including such markets located in 
the cities of Chicago, Il; St. Paul, 
Minn.; St. Louis, Mo.; St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Said associations are | 


The use by respondent of the | 


| raisers 
| said county 
| associations 
said cooperative marketing by farmers ! 
and stock raisers, wherefore said articles : 
| and editorials tend to and do unfairly 
| hamper and obstruct aforesaid business | 
and activities of said cooperative live- | 


| respondent 


The United Kingdom Takes 
Smaller Amount in Janu- 
ary Than Goes Into 
Canada. 


United States coal and coke exports 
fell off in January, according to an an- 
nouncement issued by the Minerals Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce. 
The full text follows: 

During January, 1927, 


the United | 


| States exported 1,938,644 long tons of | 


coal (1,719,647 of bituminous and 219,097 | 
of anthracite) and 59,470 of coke, with a | 
total value of $12,097,138, as compared 
with the total of $28,232,775 for the De- 
cember exports and $30,474,053 for those 
of November, 1926. This drop in the Jan- 
uary valuation is almost entirely due to 
a corresponding decline in quality of ex- 
ports, especially in bituminous coal. De- 
cember exports of which totaled 4,299,- 
492 tons. Smaller, but decided declines 
were observable in the exports of anthra- 
cite and coke. 

The United Kingdom, which in Decem- 
ber took 1,560,013 tons of 
bituminous, the largest amount sent to 
any one country, took only 119,857 tons 


in January, a much smaler amount than |} 


was sent to Canada, and smaller even 


than the 128,183 tons sent to Italy, while | 


Brazil and Argentina received consign- 
ments of almost the same size. Cana- 
dian receipts in January, again at the top 


' of the list with 955,812 of bituminous, | 
209,455 of anthracite and 51,244 of coke, | 


were still far below the December ex- 
ports to that country, which included 
1,283,896 tons of bituminous, 287,561 of 
As in pre- 
vious months, Canada took almost the en- 
tire export of anthracite and coke. 


January imports included 45,654 tons 


of dutiable bituminous, all from Canada, 
and 6,755 of bituminous, 8,751 of anthra- 


cite and 16,826 of coke duty free. Great | 


Britain supplied 4,110 tons of the free 


bituminous and 8,567 of the anthracite, | 


Canada furnishing the remainder. Of 
the coke, 14,276 tons came from Canada 
and the rest from Germany. All of the 
imports show marked advances 
those for December. 

associated together into a national or- 
ganization, named the National Live- 
stock Producers Association, the func- 


tion and purpose of which national asso- | 


ciation is to promote the common’ in- 
terests of said cooperative livestock sell- 
ing associations and their 
business and purposes. 


In conducting their said business in 


said principal livestock markets, said 
cooperative livestock selling associations 
are in competition with commissionmen 
and dealers engaged in buying and sell- 
ing livestock upon said markets in com- 


| merce between and among various States 
A large and im- | 
portant part of said business of said | 
| commissionmen and dealers consists in 
selling livestock for the producers thereof | 


of the United States. 


on a commission basis. At each afore- 
said principal livestock markets, said 
commissionmen and dealers doing busi- 
ness upon such market are associated 
together into an association known as 
a “Livestock Exchange.” The function 
and purpose of such association is to 


! promote the business and common in- 


terests of its said members. Among 
said livestock exchanges are the Chicago 
Livestock Exchange, the South St. Paul 
Livestock Exchange, the St. Louis Live- 
stock Exchange, the St. Joseph Livestock 


Exchange and the East Buffalo Livestock | 


Exchange. 
Articles and Editorials. 


Par. 8. Respondent as a regular prac- | 


tice, causes articles and editorials to be 
inserted in its said magazine, condemn- 
ing and adversely criticising aforesaid 
cooperative marketing and the activities, 


| business and purposes of said cooperative 
| livestock selling associations. 
| of aforesaid belief among many of the | 


By reason 


public that respondent’s magazine is the 
official organ and publication of, and 
sponsored by said farm bureaus, county 
agents and associations all as in Para- 
graph Two hereof set out, respondent’s 
said articles and editorials have the ¢a- 
pacity and tendency to and do, mislead 
and deceive many farmers, livestock 
and others into the belief that 
agents, farm bureaus and 
are hostile and adverse to 


stock selling associations in many States 
of the United States wherein respond- 
ent’s said magazine circulates, and tend | 


| to and do unfairly hamper and obstruct 
' the development and extension of said | 


interstate cooperative marketing to the 
untair and undue advaniage of said live- 
stock exchanges and their said members, ' 
many of which exchanges purchase large 
numbers of copies of respondent’s said | 
magazine and cause said copies to be sent 


| to and distributed among farmers and | 


stock raisers residing in various States 
surrounding said livestock markets, upon | 
which, respectively, said livestock ex- | 
changes do business in competition with 
said cooperative livestock selling asso- | 
ciations as hereinbefore set out. 

Par. 9: For about five years last past, 
has engaged in the prac- 
tices, under the circumstances and con- 
ditions and with the result all in this | 
complaint before set out. 

Par. 10: The above alleged acts and 
practices of respondent are all to the 
prejudice of the public and of respond- 
ent’s competitors and constitute unfair 
methods of cofpetition in commerce 
within the intent and meaning of Sec- 
tion 5 of an Act of Congress, entitled, 
“An Act to create a Federal: Trade 
Commission, .to define 


American | 


over ; 


aforesaid | 


its powers and | 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Minn 
eet 
HAIL 


AMJJASONO 
aw 


January shipments of steel-furniture stock goods, as reported to the De- 
partment of Commerce by 83 manufacturers in the “business group” were 
$2,697,857 as compared with $2,934,331 in December and $2,859,393 in January, 
1926. Shipments by months are indicated in the accompanying chart. 


Exports Increase, Imports Decrease, 
Survey of Trade for January Shows 


Distribution Is Same Over All Grand Divisions of Globe 
Except Oceania, to Which Less Was Shipped. 


| January, 1926. 


Exports to— 

Grand Divisions: 

Europe 

North America 

South America 

Asia 

Oceania 

Africa 


Imports from— 

Grand Divisions: 

Europe 

North America 

South America . 

Asia 

Oceania 

Africa 





The weekly summary of trade op- 
portunties abroad, made available for 
publication March 7 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is presented as ask- 
ing the question ‘““What does the world 
want?” The full text of the reply, as 
| contained in the official anouncement, 
follows: 

In part, the wants of the world can 
be satisfied by American exporters of 
cosmetics, radio sets, laundry machines, 
paper bags, apples, razor blades, but- 
ter bowls, bathrobes, collars. turpentine, 
automobiles, canned goods, and many 
other articles. 

Merchants of many world countries 


their need for American products and 
this information is being passed along 
to firms and individuals desiring to sell 
their products overseas. 

Detailed information on the many 
foreign inquiries for the purchase of 
goods received in the Department of 
Commerce is available to American 
firms and individuals upon application. 

Full Particulars Available. 

The asterisk indicates that the in- 
quirer would act as both purchaser and 
agent. The numbers prefixed to the 
trade opportunities listed refer to con- 
| fidential information regarding the par- 
ticular inquiries, which is mailed to the 


eign and Domestic Commerce. 
tain the confidential information it is 
necessary only for American exporters 


reau, giving the number or numbers of 
| the inquiry or inquiries in which they 
are interested. 
The list of wants follows: 
Purchasers: 
Austria—24433,° aluminum 
24433, enameled iron ware. 





automobile accessories; 24417f, apples, 
fresh; “%24435, blacksmiths’ supplies; 
| “24435, horseshoe nails. 
Canada—24427, 
let preparations. 
Chile—*24423, automobile, motor bus, 


duties, and for other purposes, 
proved September 26, 1914. 
Wherefore, the premises considered, 
the Federal Trade Commission, on this 
5th day of February, A. D., 1927, now 


” 


ap- 


here issues this its complaint against | 


i said respondent. 


Notice is hereby given you, Lightner ; 


Publishing Corporation, respondent, 
herein, that the 5th day of April, A. 
D., 1927, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon 
is hereby fixed as the time, and the 
offices of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, in the City of Washington, D. C., 


in this compiaint, at which time and 


place you shall have the right, under | 
| said Act, to appear and show cause why 


an order should not be entered by said 


Commission requiring you to Cease and | 


Desist from the violation of the law 
charged in this complaint. 
In witness whereof, the Federal Trade 


Commission has caused this complaint 


; to be signed by its Secretary, and its 


official seal to be hereto affixed at Wash- 
ington, D. C., this 5th day of Febru- 
ary, A. D., 1927. 

By the Commission 


have just advised the Department of | 


district offices of the Bureau of For- | 


to apply to the nearest office of the Bu- | 


utensils; 


Belgium—*24422, automobiles; “24422, | 


cosmetics; 24427, toi- 





The distribution of the foreign trade of the United States in January shows 
that the increased exports and decreased imports, whose totals have been reported, 
previously were distributed over every grand division of the globe, with the single 
exception of the exports to Oceania, which showed a decrease as compared with 


The full tables by grand divisions are as follows: 


Month of January 
1926 1927 


199,795,879 
84,794,764 
37,774,816 
49,860,234 
16,308,210 

8,302,416 
396,836,319 420,005,736 
Month of January 
1926 1927 


88,048,501 
44,720,893 
50,086,711 
15,958,427 


100,619,356 
72,395,649 
45,053,463 

123,436,846 

4,816,334 
10,789,704 


357,111,352 


111,169,353 
73,563,849 
53,517,512 

154,078,740 

8,037,231 
16,385,605 


416,752,290 


Automobiles, Cosmetics and Radio Sets be 
Included Among Trade Opportunities 


Department of Commerce Also Announces Inquiries for 
Canned Goods, Chemicals and F oodstuffs. 


and truck parts and accessories. 

Cuba—24462, cotton, kapok, cotton 
waste, jute, etc., for manufacturing. 

Denmark—24438, machinery for man- 
ufacturing oil drums. 

Egypt—24461f, apples, fresh; 24661f, 
canned foods; 2446if, flour, soft wheat; 
24416f, hams, smoked; 24461f, rice, 
broken. 

England—24431, copper wire; 24431, 
copper cables; 24431, dynamos wire; 
24447, horsehide, chrome; 24463, hosiery, 
silk and rayon; 24431, insulated wire; 
*24451, leatherboards, 28 by 38 inches. 

Market for Radio Sets. 

Finland—*24430, radio sets and parts. 

France—24441, bark-removing ma- 
chinery. 

Germany—*24421, automobile acces- 
sories, best quality; *24424, automobiles; 
*24424, automobile accessories; “24464, 
bathrobes; *24464, bathing suits; -24464, 
collars, semi-soft; %24457, calculating 
machines; *24464, hosiery; 24434, heat- 
ing and ventilating equipment; *24440, 
industrial machinery, special; 24436, 
laundry machinery; *24457, office de- 
vice~; 24434, pipes and fittings; 24434, 
plumbing supplies; *24464, razor blades; 
*24440, railway equipment; *24464, rub- 
ber articles; *24464, scrafs; *24464, 
shawls; *24464, shirts; *24457, type- 
writers; 24436, water softening machin- 


ery and appartus; 24439, woodworking 


| machinery. 
To ob- | - 


Honduras—24465, bags, flour cotton; 


| 24465, sacks, burlap. 


Ireland—24455, butter bowls, selected 
hard maple, wax finish. 
Italy — *24429, potassium 
*24429, sodium cyanide. 
Mexico—2442, castor oil producing ma- 
chinery and equipment. 
Netherlands—*24442, wall board, fiber. 
Salt Machinery Wanted. 
New Zealand—2443, salt evaporating 
and manufacturing machinery. 
Peru—*24428, arsenate. . 
Poland—24445, barrel-manufacturing 
plant equipment; 24466, cotton tape. 


cyanide; 


211,521,127 | 


9,670,077 | 











Party Plans to Investigate 
Production Methods 
and Condition of 
Workers. 


The _ Australian industrial mission, 
which 1s expected to arrive in Seattle 
this week, will depart from that city 
shortly thereafter on a trip of investi- 
gation which will include visits to most 
of the large industrial centers of the 
United States, according to information 
Just made public by the Department of 
Commerce, The party will be accom- 
panied during its trip by Trade Com- 
missioner R, J. Phillips, of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, says 
the announcement, which is in full as 
follows: 

The Australian party is made up of 
four representatives of labor, four of 
industry, and a secretary appointed by 
the Government. In addition to the offi- 
cial representatives, the party will in- 
clude twe women observers, who will in- 
quire into the conditions of female em- 
ployes in manufacturing industries, two 
newspaper representatives, and the 
wives of four of the delegates. 

Report To Be Prepared. 

The Australian Government has consti- 
tuted the commission in the hope and 
belief that as a result of its observations 
and investigations it will submit a vol- 
ume of facts and recommendations 
which will increase the efficiency and 
promote the development of secondary 
industries in Australia. The commission 
will be charged with the task of investi- 
gating and reporting upon the follow- 
ing: (a) Methods making for greater 
efficiency in plant and personnel; (b) 
hours of labor; (¢) working conditions; 
(d) wages and adjustment of wages to 
fluctuation in the cost of living; (e) 
piece work and conditions thereof; (f) 
efficiency per person and output per indi- 
vidual; (g) power employed, particularly 
in regard to the use of electricity; (h) 
standardization and mass production and 
the use of automatic machinery; (i) 
costing systems; (j) apprenticeship and 
child labor in factories; (k) efficiency in 
management and supervision; (1) rela- 
tions between employer and employe; 
(m) profit-sharing efficiency bonuses and 
inducements offered to employes to in- 
vest their savings in the industries in 
which they are employed; (n) social wel- 
fare and hygiene in large industrial 
establishments; (0) government and pri- 
vate industrial statistical methods; (p) 
technical education in relation to sec- 
ondary industries; (q) advertising and 
sales of manufactured foods; and (r) any 
other relevant subject. 

Tentative Itinerary. 

The tentative itinerary of the trip in- 
cludes visits to Vancouver, Seattle, 
Spokane, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Madison, 
Milwaukee, Chicago, Grand Rapids, De- 
troit, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Schenec- 
tady, New York City, Waterbury, Meri- 
den, Hartford, Holyoke, Worcester, Bos- 
ton, Providence, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Akron, Cleve-. 
land, Dayton and San Francisco. The 
return journey to Australia is planned 
to commence on June 15, when the party 
will sail from San Francisco, 


| Decline Is Registered ; 


In World Shipbuilding 


Construction in America Rose, 
However, for Last 
Year. 


Further depression in world shipbuild- 
ing is reflected by the returns for the 
close of 1926, according to the Transpor- 
tation Division, Department of Com- 
merce. The full text of the announce- 
ment follows: 

The more than ample supply of ton- 
nage has made itself felt to the extent 
that on December 31, 1926, there were 


| being built in the shipyards of the world 


only 1,909,000 gross tons of steel 
steamers and motorships. This total. 
represents a decrease of 137,000 tons, or 
6.7 per cent, from the shipping under 
construction a year earlier and a fall of 
541,000 tons, or 22.1 per cent from that 


| being built on December 31, 1924. More. 


over, as compared with the pre-war fig. 
ures for June 30, 1914, the current total 
is less by 1,254,000 tons, or 89.7 per cent, 

The returns for particular countries 


| show that the decline during the year 


South Africa—*24420, automobile ac- | 


| cessories; 24444, bicycle parts manufac- 


turing machinery; 24453, bags, paper, 


| large, for sand, cement, flour, etc. 


Sweden—24426, turpentine. 

Switzerland—*24432, control appar- 
atus, electric; *24432, water meters. 

Agents: 

Austrial—24461, hosiery, silk. 

Belgium—24425, automobiles. 

Canada—24469, pharmaceutical prep- 


arations; 24469, drugs and department | 
; tons. 


store novelties. 
Colombia—24446, corks; 

leather. 
England—24454, 


24446, 


bond and covered 


Call Made for Shoe Leather. 


shoe | 


ended December 31, 1926, affected more 
seriously Great Britain and Ireland and 
Italy. In the latter country there was 
a drop of 69,000 tons, or 22.5 per cent 
and in Great Britain and Ireland one of 
122,000 tons, or 14 per cent. Noteworthy 
exceptions to the declines in most coun. 
tries were the increase in the United 
States and in Russia. In the United 
States there was an increase of 52,000 
tons, or more than 55 per cent, and in 


Russia an advance from zero to 53,000... 


Ship owners have continued their in- 
terest in the motorship, so that at the 


i 


| end of 1926 about 47 per cent of all ton. . ” 


| paper; 24467, dry goods; 24454, grease- | 
| proof papers; 24454, parchment papers. 
as the place, when and where a hear- | 
| ing will be had on the charges set forth 


; The latest 


France—24448, upper and sole leather; | 


yarn, cotton, for knit goods. 
“wmany — 24460, druggists’ rubber 
and specialties; 24460, hand- 
bags; 24460, pocketbooks and purses; 
24460, papeteries; 24460, toilet prepara- 
tions; 24460, writing papers. 
Madeira—24415f, canned and package 
foods; 24415f, salt; 24415f, sugar; 24415f, 
spices. 
Netherlands—24419, 
confectionery; 24419, 
24419, canned fish. 
Porto Rico—24471, bedding equip- 
ment; 24471, hardware, builders’; 24471, 


9.8 
iwies 


24419, 
fruit; 


biscuits; 
canned 


nage under construction was of this type, 
development has been the. 
building of several passenger ships, note 
ably the “Augustus” constructed in Italy 
for the Navigazione Generale Italiana, 
This ship is of about 32,000 gross tons, 


| mattings; 24450, pine, long leaf, yellows 


24471, rugs. 

Spain—24449, hardwoods; 24449, pitch 
pine. 

Straits Settlements — 24459, 
clocks, cheap. 

Sweden — 24418f, biscuits; 24418f, 
cheese; 24418f, coffee; 24418f, fruits, 
fresh and dried; 24418f, hams; <—_ 
salad oils; 24418f, spices; 24418f, 
tongue; 24418f, tea, ~ 


i 


alarm . 
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Voluntary 


Consolidations 


Western Maryland 


| Authorized to Issue 
Stock for Exchange 


Issue of 99,990 Shares Will 
_ Cover Similar Amount 
Offered for Con- 


version. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on March 5 made public the text of its 
report and order in Finance Docket No. 
6103 authorizing the Western Maryland 
Railway to issue 99,990 shares- of com- 
mon stock in exchange for a like amount 
of second preferred stock as offered for 
conversion. The text of the report by 
Division 4, dated February 26, follows: 


The Western Maryland Railway Con- ; 


pany, a common carrier by railroad en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, has duly 
applied for authority under Section 20a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to issue 
100,000 shares of common stock of the 


par value of $100 per share, in exchange, | 


share for share, for second preferred 


stock surrendered for that purpose, and | 
by a supplemental or amended applica- | 


tion requests that we dismiss the ap- 
plication for want of jurisdiction. No 
objection to the granting of the applica- 
tion has been presented to us. 

Claims Jurisdiction. 

In support of its contention that we 
have no jurisdiction. over the proposed 
conversion, the applicant urges that its 
obligation to convert the stock became 
absolute and the right of the holders 


| 
thereof to have it converted was vested | 


prior to the effective date of Section 
20a; and that it was not the intention 
of Congress, in giving us control over 
the issue of securities, to impair exist- 
ing obligations or wipe out vested rights. 
it further urges that the proposed trans- 
action is merely a reclassification of 


stock already issued and not an issue | 
of securities within the provisions of | 


Section 20a. We are of the opinion that 
the provisions of Section 20a are ap- 
plicable to the proposed transaction and 
that we have jurisdiction. 


Agreement Is Cited. 

Article VI of the agreement of consol- 
idation dated January 23, 1917, under 
which agreement the applicant was cre- 
ated, provides that the capital stock of 
the company shall be $78,000,000, rep- 
resented by 780,000 shares of a par value 
of $100 each, divided into 180,000 shares 
of first preferred, 100,000 shares of sec- 
ond preferred, and 500,000 shares of com- 
mon, and furtner provides as follows: 

The holders of the second preferred 
stock may at any time prior to the call 
of the same for redemption, exchange 
the same for common stock of said con- 
solidated corporation at par—that is to 
say, for each share of second preferred 
stock so exchanged one share of common 
stock. 

Any second preferred stock which may 
be surrendered for exchange into com- 
mon stock may be reissued as common 


stock, and the amount of authorized sec- , 
~ ond preferred stock 


shall thereby 
correspondingly reduced and the amount 
of authorized common stock correspond- 
ingly increased, but without reduction 
or increase of the total authorized capital 
stock of the consolidated corporation. 


99,990 Shares Outstanding. 

The applicant has outstanding 99,990 
shares of second preferred stock. Hold- 
ers of this stock are entitled to non- 
cumulative dividends in each fiscal year 
up to the amount of 4 per cent per an- 
num after payment of the full 7 per cent 
dividend on the first preferred stock, but 
before any dividends are paid on the 
common stock. The second preferred 


stock is redeemeable as an entirety at | 


the option of the applicant at any time 
upon four weeks’ notice at the price of 
$100 a share. As provided by the agree- 
ment of consolidation, all outstanding 
certificates of second preferred stock 
may at any time prior to call for re- 
demption be exchanged for common 
stock at par. : 


The applicant represents that certain, 


certificates of second preferred stock 
have been presented by the holders there- 
of to the Bankers Trust Company, the 


applicant’s transfer agent, with the re- | 


quest that they be issued as common 
stock, and. that it wa@in order to com- 


ply with these requests, and similar re- | 


quests which may be made hereafter, 
that it filed its original application 
herein. 
Issue Held Lawful. 
We find that the issue by the appli- 
eant of 99,990 shares of common stock, 


of the par value of $100 per share, in | 


exchange for second preferred stock, 
share for share as aforesaid (a) is for 
a lawhul object within its corporate pur- 
poses, and compatible with the public 
interest, which is necessary and appro- 


priate for and consistent with the proper | 
performance by it of service to the pub- | 
lic as a common carrier, and which will | 


not impair its ability to perform that 
service, and (b) is reasonably neces- 


_ gary and appropriate for such purpose. 


tZ, 


er 


An appropriate order will be entered. 


Indiana Railway Seeks 


The Indiana Northern Railway ekas 


be | 


Right to Extend Line | 


36) 


/Represenatative Parker Euxplains Railway Consolidation Bill 


Makes Voluntary 
Action Possible 


Removes Limitations Found 
in State Laws and Makes 
Mergers Actual. 


‘ The results of the deliberations of the 
House Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce on the the problems of railroad 
consolidation are contained im House Bill 
No. 17403, introduced shortly before the 
adjournment of the Sixty-ninth Congress 
by Representative Parker CRep.), of 
Salem, N.-Y., Chairman of the Commitee. 

The proposal provides for the elimina- 
tion of defects in the existing railway 


It elminates the provision of the law 
which requires the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission to prepare and adopt a com- 
plete plan for the consolidation of all 
carriers before corporate powers where 
those powers are limited or circum- 
scribed by State laws, and permits the 
unification of properties by purchase, 
lease, acquisition of stock control, or 
technical coporate consolidation or 
merger. 





The full text of Mr. Parker’s state- | 


ment regarding the proposed 
tion follows: 
The bill which I have introduced 
; (House Bill No, 17403; 69th Congress, 2d 
| Session) 


legisla- 


10 sections of the bill which IE introduced 
during the first session of this Congress 
(House Bill No, 11212). 

With the present Congress ending on 
the Fourth of March, there was insuffi- 
cient time to permit the Committee to 
complete its careful consideration and 
study of the problems involved in the 
proposals for railroad comsolidations. 
Almost a month was devoted to hear- 
ings upon the bill during the first session 
of this Congress. A very substantial 
part of the present sessiom has been 
devoted to executive 
the bill by the Committee. 

I had 
to complete the consideration and report 
favorably upon a bill authorizing volun- 
tary consolidations. Although 
; cally all the controversial Questions in- 
volved have been thoroughly discussed 
by the Committee, it seems the better 
| policy at the present time to 


| tively agreed to by the Comnanittee, in 


| order that the provisions of the new bill | 
{may be available for analysis and study | 
by the public prior to the meeting of the | 
resulting ; 


next Congress,'and that the 
| suggestions and criticisms, whether ad- 
| verse or favorable, may be available next 


| December. 
Quick Action Predicted 


| At Next Session 
I have every expectation 
| sary work already accomplished, the 


| plete their consideration next Congress 
! within a reasonably short period of time, 


and that legislation embodying substan- | 


of the bill 
voluntary 


tially the principal policies 
just introduced, authorizing 


the Interstate Commerce 
will be forthcoming during the first ses- 
sion of the 70th Congress. 

Our present railroad problems: 

The public must have adequate and 
efficient transportatfon service at the 
lowest possible rates. The public has 
the right to demand of Camgress that 


| it establish a system of regulation which | 
the trans- | 


will give each community 
portation upon which its life, its growth, 
and its development depends. 

We have a system of regulation. 
Unless that system is made more effec- 
tive, however, we will be confronted 
with a demand for greater  govern- 
mental aid ard ultimately Government 
ownership. It is my opiniom, and Iam 
confident that it is practically the un- 
animous opinion of the Committee, that 
private operation of our tramsportation 
agencies under public regulation should 
be continued as the permanent policy 
of our Government. Consequently, we 
must do all in our power to provide 
effective reguation so that private op- 
eration will produce the results prop- 
erly demanded by the public. 

The impaircd credit of carriers must 
be restored. Additions and betterments 
;must replacc abandonments. Rates 
must be soundly made and adjusted 
| so that carricrs as a whole may not 
| only continue to live but may give bet- 
ter service at lower rates. The exces- 
sive costs of inefficient and inadequate 
service, reflected not alone in freight 
rates but in delays and hazards which 
shippers must take into consideration, 
must be eliminated. 


La 4 
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lied to the Interstate Commerce Conm- | 


mission for a certificate authorizing it 
to extend its line in South Bend, Ind., 
‘by leasing a line of 2.148 miles and ac- 


on a two-stall engine house from 
pe 


w@ Oliver Chilled Plow Works. 


Announcement has just 


consolidations act in three chief respects: | 


; dating. 
| satisfy the desire of human nature to 





represents the results of the | 
Committee’s deliberation .upon the first | 


consideration of | 


hoped that we would be able 


practi- | 


| reintro- | 
duce a bill embodying the policies tenta- | 


to believe | 
| that, with a vast portion of the neces- | 





been made by the Department by 
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Failr oads 


It is not stpposed that consolidation 
presents a panacea for al Ithe aliments 
of Our present system. I am confident, 
however, that voluntary consolidations 
will mmark a decided step forward toward 
the ltimate, satisfactory solution of 
our transportation problems. 

The purpese of consolidation: 


The purposes of consolidations are 
stated, after careful consideration by 
the Comnittee, in section 202 of the bill 
as just introduced. This section pro- 
vides thatthe Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall carry out the provisions of 
the new law “in such manner as to pro- 
tect the public interest, preserve neces- 
sary weak or short limes, ultimately to 
brimg about the establishment of a num- 
ber of strong, efficient, amd well-balanced 
systems, promote ecomomy, afford bet- 
ter service, provide simplified and more 
effective regulation of carriers, elimi- 
nate wrinecessary duplications and waste- 
ful compettion, prevent any undue les- 
senming of existing carrier competition 
in service if such competition is deemed 
essential in the public interest, and ob- 
taim the advantages of competition be- 
tweem the systems so established.” 

Perhaps it would be well at this time 
to discuss briefly each of the purposes 
enumerated. 

Protection of the public interest. The 
protection of the public interest is para- 
mount. Consolidations axe not to be per- 
mitted solely for the sake of consoli- 
Authority is not given merely to 


attaim gigantic size. On the contrary, 
consolidations are to be authorized only 
when, in addition to other prescribed 
conSiderations, the public interest will 
be protected. This means that the pub- 
lie will not be deprived of any of the 
advamtages that it now possesses and 
that it will be assured of favorable con- 
sequences as a result of the consolida- 
tioms. 

Preservation of necessary weak or 
short lines. The weak line problem is 
undoubtedly one of the most serious 
which now confronts ws. A large per- 
centage of our weak lines must continue 
to Operate. Communities have devel- 
oped, homes and busimesses have been 
established, and property acquired, in 
reliamce upon their continue operation. 
We cannot permit of the abandonment 
of Limes iecessary to our transportation 
system. 

But weak roads cannot long remain in 
existence, nor can they 2ender the serv- 
ice to which their users are entitled. Al- 
though it is not expected that consolida- 
tions will entirely remove the weak line 
problen,, it is certain wee may expect a 
very substantial percentage of the weak 
lines to becomea part of a strong, effici- 
ent system, without detriment to that 
system. ; 


The ultimate establishment of a num- } 
| ber OF strong, efficient, amd well-balanced | 
| systems. 
| dations is the establishment of a limited 
| nuniber of systems which will be able to | 


The ultimate goal of consoli- 


render, and to continue to render, the 
public the service dermanded 
which are reasonable to the public and 
which will yield to the 


properties. 

A earrier which is 
position to obtain the 
for zadditions and 


strong” is in a 
mecessary funds 


will have sources 
pendable and which assure a continuity 


of rewenues; and will be 


ble with competitors and adequate to the 


; public needs. An efficient system is one | 

neither too large as to be unwieldy or | 
small to secure | 
ecomomnies derived from large scale oper- | 


unma nageable, nor too 
ations ; one that can make the best pos- 


sible 


and idle facilities on the other; one that 


will be ina position to meet the trans- | 
upon it at the | 


portation demands made 
lowest possible cost. 


System of Strong Lines 
Is E/Ltimate Object 


A well-balanced system is one which 
has a reasonable opportunity to origi- 
nate well diversified traffic so that the 
depression in a single 
too greatly affect its total traffic; one 
that vwvill become competitively important 
in freight transfer and delivery; and one 
that will be able to hold its own with 


other systems serving the same territory. | 


Promotion of Economy. It is my 
opinion that very substantial economies 
will 


difference of opinion as to the substan- 
tial effect of the economies to be real- 
ized. 


be cCounter-balanced, to 
least, by increased 
where a Weak line, now operated with a 


some extent at 


Shioments of Locomotives Increase 




















Commerce that 


shipments of steam and electric railroad locomotives in February totaled 80 


units, compared with 57 im January and 163 


in Febmary, 1926. The range by 


months is indicated in the accompanying chart. 


Freight 


Rates 





at rates 


carriers a fair | 


V \ : p= | retuurm upon the value of their railway 
| Committee will be in a position to com- | 


betterments at the | 
| lowest possible cost ; 


consolidations, subject to the approval of | of ttafiic which are diversified and de- 


Comnission, | ; 
able, with ade- | 


‘quate facilities, equipment, tracks, yards, 
and terminals to give service compara- | 


use of its rolling stock, yards, and | 
terrminals so as to avoid congestion of : 
trams portation shortage on the one hand | 


industry will not | 


result from consolidations properly | 
carried out. There is uwmdoubtedly much | 


It is undoubtedly true that many | 
of the savings in overhead expenses will | 


expenses in cases | 


minimum of expense, becomes a_ part 
of a system. It is also true that over- 
head expenditures constitute but a small 
percentage of ra@ilzoad expenses. 

The testimony before the Committee 
is convincing, however, in my opinion, 
that real economies will come from con- 
solidation. A  comsolidated road can 
make more economical use of its equip- 
ment, for a small road does not have 
sufficient traffic ox sufficiently diversified 
traffic to make the most efficient use of 
all the equipment required to handle | 
peak loads and of the different types of | 
ears required to handle different com- | 
modities. 

There will be more direct routing of 
freight, less backhauling, and an elimi- | 
nation of circuitous routes. Direct lines | 
will be available for commodities de- | 
manding fast service. The cost of 
switching will be 2xeduced to a minimum. | 
Methods, equipment and practices may 
be | standardized. A substantial pur- | 
chasing power will be concentrated in one 
agency. Shops and equipment will bbe | 
utilized to the maximum extent. 


Better Credit to Result 
In Important Service 


Better Service. A strengthening of 
credit facilities will permit additions and 
betterments, better equipment, and im- 
proved road beds. A consolidated road 
will make direct and fast shipments pos- 
sible. A sufficient mumber of cars of the 
proper type should be available to meet 
the demand. There should be a regular 
adequate and satisfactory service. Each 
system will conneet up directly with an- 
other system. The operation of solid 
trains to and from large centers and 
important gateways will be possible. 

A joint operation of terminals at large 
centers should be simplified. The num- | 
ber of junction points should be reduced 
to a minimum. A _ simplified movement | 
of freight and passenger traffic will re- 
sult inthe minimum number of transfers | 
and maximum operation of through | 
trains. Uniform service can be main- | 
tained throughout the year, for if there 
is a crop failure om any part of the sys- | 
tem, for example, conditions may be nor- | 
mal on other parts of the system. 

A simplified and more effective regu- 
lation of carriers. A reduced number | 
of carriers will greatly simplify the | 
duties of the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mnission and also the duties of the car- 
riers in handling matters before the 
Comnission. Our present railroad tracks 
and facilities are owned by about 2,000 
and are operated by about 1,500 separate 
and independent railway companies. Each 
of these companies has its own individual 
problems before the Interstate Commerce | 


Decisions on Rates 
By the 


Interstate Commerce 
Conamnission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
March 5 are summarized as follows: | 

Investigation amd suspension docket | 
No. 2728. Tanning extract from Lynch- | 
burg, Va. to Norfolk, Va. Decided Feb- | 
ruary 23, 1927. Proposed increased rate | 
on tanaing extract, in carloads, from | 
Lynchburg, Va., to Norfolk, Pinners 
Point, and Portsmouth, Va., proper, | 
found not justified. Proposed increased | 
rates on tanning extract, in carloads, | 
from Lynchburg and Charlottesville, Va., 
to the same ports for transshipment | 
through the Panama Canal to destina- | 
tions on the Pacific Coast, found justi- 
fied. Suspended schedules ordered can- | 
celed without prejudice to the filing of | 
mew schedules in conformity with the 
findings herein. 

No; 10804. Baznett Oil & Gas Com- 
pany v. Director General, as agent, 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany, et al. Decided February 24, 1927. 
Upon further consideration of the record | 
herein the findings in our previous re- 
port, 93 1.C. C. 85, corrected to include, | 
as points of origin, all oil-producing 
points in eastern Kentucky. 

No. 16524. Harrisonville Brick and 
Tile Company v. Atchison, Topeka & | 
Santa Fe Railway’ Company, et al. De- | 
cided December 23, 1926. Rates on com- 
mon brick from Harrisonville, Mo., to 
Kansas City, Kans., and Argentine, Kans., | 
between November 15, 1922, and Feb- | 
ruary 21, 1924, found unreasonable. Rep- 
aration awarded. 

No. 16903. Federated Metals Cor- 
poration v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company et al. Decided February 12, 
1927. Rates on scrap copper and scrap 
brass, in carloads, from points in of- 
ficial classificatiom territory and certain 
points in western classification territory 
to East Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa., found | 
mot unreasonable, with certain excep- 
tions indicated im the report. Com- 
plainant not shown to have been dam- | 
aged by any undue prejudice which 
may have existed. Reparation denied 
and complaint dismissed. 

No. 17871..W. MM. Spencer Company 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company et al. Decided Febru- 
ary 23, 1927. Rate charged on gravel, 
in carloads, from Holliday, \Kans., to 
St. Joseph, Mo., ‘found unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded and reasonable rate | 
prescribed for the future. 

Investigation amd Suspension Docket | 
No. 2789. Grain and grain products 
from stations in North Dakota to St. 
Louis, Mo., and Chicago, Ill., and points 
taking same rates. Decided March 1, 
1927. Proposed readjustment in rates 
on grain and graim products from cer- 
tain stations on the Northern Pacific 
in North Dakota to St. Louis, Mo., and 
Chicago, Ill., and points taking the sam 
rates, found not jystified in certain re- 
spects. Suspended schedules ordered 
canceled without prejudice to the filing | 
of new schedules in accordance with 
findings. » | 





| so greatly lacking in uniformity as at 


| Service Commissions Rooms, 
| May 23, 


{10 a.m. May 27, 


| troducee any of their evidence bearing 


| an opportunity to do so. 
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Transportation 





Commission, and the Commission must | 
consider each of them. , 

It is my opinion that a more effective | 
regulation of carriers is one of the most | 
important results to be achieved from 
railroad consolidations. No system of 
rate making can be based upon the con- 
dition or position of an individual road. 
It must be based upon the condition and 
position of the railroads as a whole. But 
each railroad should obtain similar fi- 
nancial and operating results. 

Similar results, however, can be ob- 
tained only if the failroads themselves 
are similar in character. So long as the 
units of our transportation system are | 


present, it is obvious that uniform re- 
sults cannot be obtained. Consolidation 
offers the only means, other than Gov- 
ernment ownership, by which railroad ; 
units of a substantially uniform char- 
acter may be created. Public regulation 
under present conditions is extraordi- 
narily difficult and its complexities are 
constantly increasing. If we are unable 
to establish a more effective, efficient, | 
and fair means of regulation, the future 
of public regulation is admittedly pre- 
carious. And if such regulation fails, 
the continuation of private ownership 
will become impossible. | 

Elimination of unnecessary duplica- 
tion and wasteful competition. Under 
our present system the public is paying | 
for circuitous hauls, duplicated lines, 
yards, terminals, etc. Many of the 
duplications and much wasteful compe- 
tition will be removed after proper con- 
solidation. The primary purpose of com- 
petition among railroads is to promote | 
efficiency, economy. and better service. | 
Competition which requires duplications 
and increases costs prevents _ better | 





| service. 


Carrier competition. It is recognized, 


Hearings Announced 
On Rates for Cotton | 


Schedule Made Public by I. C. 
C. Includes 13 Cities 
Freight Investigation. 


for, 


se 
[Continued from Page 1.] 

Galveston, Tex., Hotel Galvez, 10 a. m., 
May 9, 1927. 

New Orleans, La., Hotel St. 
10, a. m., May 11, 1927. 

Memphis, Tenn., Hotel Gayoso, 
m. May 16, 1927. 

Biloxi, Miss Buena Vista Hotel, 
a.m, May 18, 1927. 

Montgomery, Ala., 


Charles, 


10 a.| 





11 


Alabama 
10 


Public | 
a. m,, | 
1927. 


Atlanta, Ga., Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, 


Columbia, S. C., U. 8. Court Rooms, 
'10 a.m, June 1, 1927. NC 

Raleigh, N. C., U. S. Court Rooms, | 
| 10 a. m., June 3, 1927. 

Los Angeles, Calif. California Rail- 


| 
1927. | 
| 
| 
| 


road Commission Rooms, Sun-Finance | 
Bldg, 10 a. m., June 20, 1927. 
Receiving of Evidence. 

The above hearings are for the pur- | 
pose of receiving evidence on behalf | 
of shippers, on direct and cross ex- 
amination. Upon the completion of the 
presentation of the shippers’ evidence 
a short recess will be taken after which 
other hearings will be assigned at places 
and on dates which will be announced 
later, for the receipt of the carriers’ 
evidence. The hearing at Los Angeles 
is particularly for the purpose of re- 
ceiving evidence in connection with No. 
19180. If the carriers desire to _ in- 


on this particular case at the Los 
Angeles hearing, in advance of their 
general presentation at the later hear- 
ing above referred to, they will be given 
If it is the 
purpose of the carriers to present evi- 
dence at the Los Angéles hearing they 
will be expected to make that fact 
known at one of the earlier hearings. 
The carriers will also be expected to | 
announce at one of the earlier hearings 
the sequence of the presentation of 
their evidence in order that parties not 
interested in every phase of the pro- 
ceeding may be able to determine with 
some degree of accuracy the portions of 
the carriers’ presentation at which 
they will desire to be represented. 

As indicated in the original 





an- 


| nouncement with respect to this pro- 


ceeding, it is not the purpose of the 
Commission at this series of hearings 
to go into all the matters concerning 
cotton comprehended by the broad scope 
of No. 17000, but, on the contrary, the 
evidence will be confined as nearly as 
may be to such as will enable the com- 
mission adequately to dispose of the is- 
sues raised by the formal complaint 
cases aS promptly as possible. 
A proposed report will be issued. 


| Unfilled Orders for Locomotives Decrease 


Steam (Dom) —- 
Electric (00m) — 
Steam (for) 
Electric (For) 





NUMBER OF UNFILLED ORDERS 


Unfilled 
396 units at 
announced. That figure compares with 
the end of February, 1926, 
months, : 


—~ 


| shipper 


| carrier. 


' ports favorably upon the policy. 


| substantial, 


| 


Retain Competition | 


Protection of Interests of the 
Public Declared Chief | 
Feature of Plan. | 


‘Measure Designed to 


of course, that our system of regulation | 
sae . | 
does not permit of competition in rates. | 


: Righty per centum of all railway traffic | 


is competitive in character—that is, the | 
or ‘traveler has the choice of | 
two or more railroads either at the initial | 
point or somewhere along the line. The 
rates of this competitive business must 
be the same. However, we have and it 
is necessary that we retain competition | 
in service if that competition is deemed 
essential in the public interest. 


Waste in Duplications 


| Would Be Eliminated 


I believe that our transportation sys- 
tem must be operated upon a competi- | 
tive rather than a monopolistic principle. 
Competition in furnishing facilities and 
in the quality of service offers the essen- 
tial stimulus to improvements. But 
there can be no substantial competition 
between a weak carrier and a strong 
The systems must be estab- 
lished so that the advantages of compe- 
tition between them will be obtained for 
the public. Competition between two | 


| systems of substantially equal financial | 


strength and efficiency, however, will be 
genuine. The advantages to the public 
of substantial competition are obvious, | 


,and can be gained in no other way. 


Our consolidation policy: 
I_am convinced that the policy -of 
voluntary consolidations is sound. The 
President of the United States in each 
of his last four annual messages to the 
Congress has recommended the policy. 
The present law, which was a part of 
the Transportation Act, 1920, recognizes | 
the policy. Transportation experts 
agree that the policy is sound. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
The | 
Committee on Interstate Commerce of 


| the Senate has favorably reported the | 


bill introduced by the late Senator Cun- | 


| mins (Senate Bill No. 3840, 69th Con- | 


gress, 1st Session). I feel certain that | 
the House Committee on Interstate and 


| Foreign Commerce is in substantial ac- | 
| cord upon the policy of promoting volun- 


tary consolidations. 


' to do 


Consolidation Policy 
Old Among Railways 


There is nothing new in the policy 
which the bill advocates. Consclida- | 
tions are almost as old as our trans- 
portation system. Progressive develop- 
ment in consolidating railroads has been 
a continuous factor in railroad history. 
Systems considered today as strong and 
such as the New York Cen- | 
tral, the Pennsylvania, the 
Coast Line, the Atchison, 
Pacific, and various others, 
products of consolidations. 

fhe New York Central began with | 
the consolidation of 16 companies to | 
make a continuous line from Albany to 
Buffalo, during the period from 1853 
to 1858. After the Civil War, and ex- 
cept for delays resulting from _ periods 
of depression, consolidation progressed 
rapidly. In the beginning, the im- | 
pelling motive was the extension, of 
roads into the large trade centers, to 
increase ability to handle increasing | 
traffic, to permit continuous handling of | 
traffic, and to avoid delays and expense 
in frequent transfers. Subsequently, 
however, the movement became actu- | 
ated by a desire to combine competing | 
systems. Rate agreements, pools, and 
traffic associations become common. 

The enactment of the Sherman Act 
and the decisions of the Supreme Court ! 
holding it applicable to railroads, how- 
ever, retarded, and properly so, _ this 
movement. Interlocking directors and 
acquisitions of stock control were then 
prohibited by the Claytcn Act. Rail- | 
road consolidations became effectively | 
checked. g 

Prior to the World War it was recog- 
nized, however, that railroad consolida- 
tions were desirable. Congressional 
committees were studying the problem, 
only to be interrupted by the war and 
war legislation. Following the war 
came the Transportation Act which is 
the law today. During the enactment 
of the legislation the studies of the pre- 
war period were renewed. Recom- 
mendations for railroad consolidations 
were made, and the provisions of the 
existing law adopted. 

To be continued in the 

March 8. 


Atlantaic | 
the Union | 
are the 


issue of 





orders for steam and electric railroad locomotives aggregated 
the end of February, the Department 


of Commerce has just 
405 at the end of January and 572 at 


The accompanying chart indicates the range by 


| plicable. 


Stock 


Issues 


Higher Grain Rates 
On Northern Pacifie 
Found Unjustified 


I, C. C. Announces Decision 
Affecting Shipments From 
Points in Montana to Chi- 
cago and St. Louis. 


Proposed revision of the rates on grain 


‘and grain products, resulting for the 


most part in increases, from 46 points 
on the Northern Pacific Railway in West- 
ern North Dakota to St. Louis, Chicago, 
and points taking the same rates, were 
found not justified by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a report made 
public March 5 in Investigation and 
Suspension Docket No. 2789. Tariff 
schedules which were filed to become 
effective Nov. 8, 1926, but which subse- 


| quently were suspended by the Commis- 


sion pending an investigation, were or- 
dered conceled by the Commission with- 
out prejudice to the filing of new sched- 
ules in accordance with its findings. 

The Commission’s report reads, 
part, as follows: 

“The proposed revision affects the 
rates from 46 stations on the Northern 
Pacific in North Dakota immediately 
east of the Montana-North Dakota State 
line. At the present time there are 
joint commodity rates on wheat, alfalfa 
meal, corn’and flaxseed from 27 of these 
stations, Glebullen to Beach, inclusive, 
on the main line, and from Thelan and 
Golva, on a branch line, to St. Louis, and 
also from Beach, Thelan and Glova, to 
Chica#o. In addition there are joint 
commodity rates on flaxseed from 19 sta- 
tions, Geneva to Kurtz, inclusive, to St. 
Louis, and from 25 stations, Glenullen 
to Chama, Inclusive, to Chicago. 

Changes Proposed. 

“Under the proposed schedules rates 
from the main-line points would*be not 
lower than the rates on the same com- 
modities from Yates, Mont., the first sta- 


in 


' tion on the main line west of the Mon- 


tana-North Dakota State line, to Chica- 
go and St. Louis, except that in instances 
where the combination rates on Minne- 
sota Transfer make lower than the rates 
from Yates such lower combinations 
would apply. From the two branch-line 
points to St. Louis it is proposed to es- 
tablish a rate 3 cents over the rates pro- 
posed from Beach, the junction point. 
The existing difference is 1.5 cents. 
“The present rates to Chicago on 
whéat, alfalfa meal, and corn observe 
the same difference. On flaxseed to Chi- 
cago, Golva now takes 3 cents over the 
rate from Beach, and would continue 
so in the suspended schedules. 
Stated differently, the suspended sched- 
ules in most instances would increase 
the joint commodity rates, or cancel the 
joint commodity rates leaving higher E 
combination rates to apply, but in a 
few instances would effect reductions 


' either by establishing joint commodity 


rates lower than existing combinations, 


| or by the cancellation of joint commodity 


rates, leaving lower combinations ap- 


The increases range from 1 to 


| 6 cents, and the reductions range from 


5 to 1 cent. 

“The present and proposed joint rates 
are subject to free transit arrangements 
at Minnesota Transfer, which, for this 
purpose, includes Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Minn. 

“‘We find that, except for the proposed 
revision in thé rates on flaxseed from 
stations Geneva to Mandan, inclusive, 
to St. Louis, and from stations Glenul- 


| len to Gladstone, inclusive, to Chicago, 


and the proposed revision in the rates 
on wheat, alfalfa meal, and corn from 
Beach to Chicago, the schedules under 
suspension have not been justified. This 


| finding is without prejudice to any con- 
| clusions which may be reached in No, 


17000. An order will be entered re- 
quiring their cancellation, without preju- 
dice to the filing of new schedules in 
conformity with our finding herein, and 


| discontinuing this proceeding.” 


Hearings Scheduled 
By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Hearings scheduled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are as follows: 

April 5, Washington, Examiner Care 
ter, No. 16570, Joint Council of Interna. 
tional Apple Shippers Association et al, 
v. New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad et at. 

April 7, Kansas City, Mo., Commise 
sioner McManamy and Examiner Wage 
ner, No. 19292, Kearney, Nebr., Cham. 
ber of Commerce v. Aberdeén & Rockfish 
Railroad et al., to be heard with Docket 
No. 17000, Part 2, Rate Structure Ine » 
vestigation. 

April 12, Washington, Examiner Bune 
ton, No. 19200, depreciation charges of 
carriers by pipe lines. 

May 2, Washington, Examiner Carter, 
No. 16243, Indian Coke & Gas Company 
v. Ahnapee & Western Railway et al, 
No. 16611, Citizens Gas Company of In. 
dianapolis vy. Alabama Central Railway 
et al. 


Proposed Rates Suspended 
On Icing Perishable Freight 


By an order entered on February 28 
in Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2867, the Interstate Commerce Come 
mission suspended from March 1 until 
June 29, 1927, the operation of certain 
schedules as published in the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad Com. 
pany’s tariff I. C. C. No. F 2888, 

The suspended schedules propose te 
publish specific charges for icing perishe 
able freight at points on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad in liey 
of the prescnt method of assessing a 
charge based on the actual cost of. the 
service, 


Ae 
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Treasury 


Issues 


Treasury to Issue 
Short-Term Notes 
For $450,000,000 


Secretary Mellon Announces 
Plan to Retire $660,000,- 
000 in Financial Pro- 


gram for March. 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 
ury’s further cash requirements until 
the June quarterly tax period. 

“The text of the official circular fol- 
lows: 

“‘The Secretary of the Treasury, under 
the authority of the act approved Sep- 
tember 24, 1917, as amended, offers for 
subscription at par and accrued interest, 
through the Federal Reserve Banks,Treas- 
sury certificates of indebtedness, in two 
series, both dated and bearing interest 
from March 15, 1927, the certificates of 
Series TS2-1927 being payable on Sep- 
tember 15, 1927, with interest at the rate 
of three and one-eighth per cent per an- 
num, payable on a semiannual basis, and 
the certificates of Series TM-1928 being 
payable on March 15, 1928, with interest 
at the rate of three and one-quarter per 
cent per annum, payable semiannually. 

“‘Applications will be received at the 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

“Bearer certificates will be issued in 
denominations of $500, $1,000, $5,000, 
$10,000, and $100,000. The certificates 
of Series TS2-1927 ill have one inter- 
est coupon attached, payable September 
15, 1927, and the certificates of Series 
TM-1928 two interest coupons attached, 
payable September 15, 1927, and March 
15, 1928. 

Tax Exemptions Noted. 

“‘The certificates of said series shall 
be exempt, both as to principal and in- 
terest, from all taxation now or hereafter 
imposed by the United States, any State, 
or any of the possessions of the United 
States, or by any local taxing authority, 
except (a) estate or inheritance taxes, 
and (b) graduated additional income 
taxes, commonly known as surtaxes, and 
excess-profits and war-profits taxes, now 
or hereafter imposed by the United 
States, upon the income or profits of in- 
dividuals, partnerships, associations, or 
corporations. The interest on an amount 
of bonds and certificates authorized by 
said act approved September 24, 1917, 
and amendments thereto, the principal 
of which does not exceed in the aggre- 
gate $5,000, owned by any individual, 
partnership, association, or corporation, 
shall be exempt from the taxes provided 
for in clause (b) above. The certificates 
of these series will be accepted at par, 
with an adjustment of accrued interest, 


*-» during such time and under such rules 


and regulations as shall be prescribed or 
approved by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in payment of income and profits 
taxes payable at the maturity of the cer- 
tificates. The certificates of these series 
will be acepted to secure deposits of pub- 
lic moneys, but do not bear the circular 
privilege. 

“‘The right is reserved to reject any 
subscription and to allot less than the 
amount of certificates of either or both 
series applied for and to close the sub- 
scriptions as to either or both series 
at any time without notice. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury also reserves the 
right to make allotment in full upon 
applications for smaller amounts, and 
to make reduced allotments upon, or 
to reject, applications for larger 
amounts, and to make classified allot- 
ments and allotments upon a graduated 
scale; and his action in these respects 
will be final. Allotment notices will be 
sent out promptly upon allotment, and 
the basis of allotment will be publicly 
announced. 

Provisions for Redemption. 

“Payment at par and accrued interest 
for certificates allotted must be made on 
or pefore March 15, 1927, or on later 
allotment. After allotment and upon 
payment Federal Reserve Banks may is- 
sue interim certificates pending delivery 

’ of the definitive certificates. Any quali- 


fied depositary will be permitted to make | 
payment by credit for certificates allot- | 


ted to it for itself and its customers up 
to any amount for which it shall be qual- 
ified in excess of existing deposits, when 
so notified by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of its district. Treasury notes of Series 
B-1897, maturing March 15, 1927, will 
be accepted at par in payment for any 
certificates of the series now offered 
which shall be subscribed for and al- 
lotted, with an adjustment of the in- 
terest accrued, if any, on the certificates 
of the series so paid for. 

“*As fiscal agents of the United States, 
Federal Reserve Banks are authorized 
and requested to receive subscriptions 
and to make allotments on the basis and 
up to the amounts indicated by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to the Federal 
Reserve Banks of the respective dis- 
tricts.’ ” 

The text of the statement of authori-- 
zation to the Federal Reserve Banks 
follows: 

Secretary Mellon announced that he 
has authorized the Federal Reserve 
Banks on and after Monday, March 7, 
1927, and until further’ notice, to redeem 
in cash before March 15, 1927, at the 
holders’ option, at par and accrued in- 
terest to date of such optional redemp- 


;,( tion, Treasury notes of Series B-1927, 


vf 


r 
2 


J. 


dated May 15, 1923, maturing March 15, 
1927, 


Debits to Accounts Show 
Increase Over Last Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week end- 
ing March 2, and announced by the 
Board March 5, aggregated $15,103,000,- 
000 or 86.1 per cent above the total of 
$11,094,000,000 reported for the preced- 
ing week, which included but five busi- 
ness days. 

' Total debits for the week under re- 


| Assertion M 


| be used by interested States. 
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Double Tax On Foreign Trade Declared 
To Take Up to 50 Per Cent of Profits 


ade in Report for Use of American Represent- 


ative at Conference in London. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


terested in restricting the tax drain on 
commercial revenues are Czechoslovakia, 
Belgium, France, Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, Italy, the Netherlands, Poland, 
and Switzerland. Argentina and Japan 
also have taken an active part. Several 
of these States have already entered into 
agreements between themselves and with 
certain other countries in the endeavor 
to eliminate double taxation. 
cussion of the nature of these conven- 
tions and of the credit and exemption 
system contained in the United States 
revenue act, as well as the gist of the 


proposals made by the double-taxation | 


committees of the League of Nations 
and the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, appeared in Commerce Reports, 
December 20, 1926, in an article entitled 
“Tax relief for international trade 
sought.” 

The agreements reached by other 
countries are usually of importance to 
American enterprises, for in general all 
individuals resident and companies hav- 
ing their principal office or effectual con- 
trol in one of the signatory States may 
take advantage of the exemptions ac- 
corded by the other. 


Conventions To Be Planned. 


Convention Models To Be Drafted— 
The experts who will attend the London 
meeting plan to draft models for conven- 
tions governing the elimination of the 
multiple imposition of income and 
inheritance taxes and_ relative’ to 
administrative and judicial assist- 
ance in tax collection which may 
They are 
also to discuss the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a permanent organization to aid 
in the execution of agreements that may 
be reached and to work constantly to- 
ward the solution of this problem. The 
work of the experts will not be binding 
on the governments which designated 
them. 

Such important questions will be dis- 
cussed as: Where business profits should 
be taxed; whether dividends should be 
levied upon in the country where the 
corporation has its seat or in the country 
of the shareholder; and whether interest 
om loans should be assessed in the coun- 
try of the borrower or in that of the 
foreign lender. 

The task of the experts is made dif- 
ficult by the remarkable divergences in 
the tax systems of the various countries. 
The principal national tax is almost in- 
variably an income tax, but the svruc- 
ture of this levy is different in every 
State. The English income tax is per- 
haps the simplest European system in 
structure, but the jurisprudence of the 
courts in tax matters has reached an 
almost unequaled refinement. The Brit- 
ish tax was introduced as an extraordi- 
nary source of revenue to carry on the 
war against Napoleon, and although fre- 
quent attempts have been made to repeal 
it, this levy has grown to be one of the 
principal sources of Governmental rev- 
enue. 

United Kingdom Taxes Local Profits 
of Nonresidents—For administrative 
purposes income is classified under five 
schedules. Schedule D is of primary in- 
terest to Americans because it deals 
with the annual profits or gains accruing 
to any person resident in the United 
Kingdom, whether Britisher or foreigner, 
from any kind of property whatever, and 
from any profession or trade carried on 
within the Kingdom or abroad. A non- 
resident of the United Kingdom is only 
taxable on income from property, a 
trade, or profession exercised within the 
United Kingdom. 

The standard rate of 4s to £1, or 20 
per cent, is payable by both individuals 
and corporations on all kinds of income 
treated under the various schedules. In- 
dividuals are allowed certain abatements 
under the standard rate and pay super- 
tax on income exceeding £2,000 ($10,000 
in round numbers). The rates of the 
supertax are graduated from 9d to 6s for 
£1, or 3% to 30 per cent. 


Americans in Germany Under Dawes | 


Plan and Reich Tax System—All com- 
mercial concerns in Germany, including 
those belonging to foreigners, with a cap- 
ital of more than 20,000 gold marks 
($4,740 at the current exchange rate of 
$.237) must help pay the German repa- 
rations bill. The Industriebelastungs- 
gesetz (industrial charges law) of Aug- 
ust 30, 1924, requires all industrial and 
trading concerns, including mines, mari- 
time and inland shipping companies, pri- 
vate railways, narrow-gauge railways, 
and tramways, with a working capital 
exceeding 50,000 gold marks, to issue deb- 
entures, which represent in all a total 
nominal capital of 5,000,000,000 gold 
marks. During the second year of ap- 
plication of the experts’ plan—September 
1, 1925, to August 31, 1926—an annuity 
of 125,000,000 gold marks, representing 
interest at the rate of 2% per cent on the 
total nominal capital, had to be paid. 
During the present or third year 
(1926-27) the annuity will amount to 
250,000,000 gold marks, representing in- 
terest at 5 per cent. From the fourth 
year, 300,000,000 gold marks, represent- 
ing interest at 5 per cent and 1 per cent 
amortization, will be required. 

In order to equalize the charge im- 
view are $761,000,000 or 5.3 per cent 
above those for the week ending March 
8, 1926. New York City reported an in- 
crease of $559,000,000, Pittsburgh $117,- 
000,000, Chicago $86,000,000, Philadel- 
phia $57,000,000, Boston $44,000,000, 
and Cleveland $29,000,000. The largest 
reduction $38,000,000, was reported by 
San Francisco. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published week- 
ly since January, 1919, amounted to 
about $14,299,000,000, as compared with 
$10,466,045,000 for the preceding week 
and $13,557,880,000, for the week end- 
ing March 3, 1926. 


A brief dis- | 








posed upon industry in Germany, the 
Aufbringungsgesetz (law for the pro- 
duction of the industrial charges) in- 


| 


: | 
creases the number of concerns subject ; 


to the charge imposed by the Industriebe- 
lastungsgesetz so as to include industrial 
as well as banking, insurance, and all 


commercial enterprises, and hotels, cafes, 


and boarding houses, with a working cap- 
ital in excess of 20,000 gold marks. 
rate for the past year was 3.75 per 1,000 


| of the working capital, and the rate for | 
1927 will be 7.5 per 1,000. 


Deductions Made From Salaries. 


If an American buys real estate in 
Germany, he becomes subject to the 
Reich Vermogensteuer (property tax) 
on its assessed value, the average rate 
being 5 per 1,000. The individual em- 


ployed or carrying on business in Ger- ; 


many is subject to the Eikommensteuer 
(income tax), which is graduated from 


10 to 40 per cent, after certain deduc- | 


tions for family charges in the case of 
small incomes. When salaries are paid, 


the employer deducts and pays to the | 


State 10 per cent for the account of the 
employe. Similarly, the company de- 
ducts for the State 10 per cent from div- 
idends and interest when they are paid. 
A special income tax, Korperschaft- 


steuer, is provided for corporations, the | 
rate being 20 per cent of the net profits. | 
| Reduced rates are granted a German 


private limited company (G. m. b. H.) 
with a capital not exceeding 50,000 


' . 
reichsmarks. 


French Income Tax 
British and German 


Modeled After 
Systems — The 


The | 





French tax system was reorganized in | 


1914 on the basis of a bill proposed by 
M. Cailloux. The new system is com- 
posed of seven schedular taxes, which 


reflect the influence of the British sched- | 


ules but differ in that various rates are 
applied—for example, lands, buildings, 
dividends, and interest, 18 per cent; com- 
mercial and industrial profits, 15 per 
cent; income from noncommercial pro- 
fessions, salaries, and _ agricultural 
profits, salaries, and agricultural profits, 
12 per cent. As in the German system, 
the general income tax applies to the 
entire income of a resident individual 
from all sources, but it is similar to 
the British supertax in that it is supple- 
mentary to the schedular levies. The 
rates of the general income tax are 


graduated from 1.2 per cent on income 


| between 7,000 and 20,000 francs to 30 


per cent on income exceeding 550,000 
francs. 

The Belgian and Italian systems are 
similar in their broad outlines to the 
French. The Belgian system embraces 
a real-estate tax of 11 per cent; the 


“taxe mobiliere,” with rates: varying ac- | 


cording to the kind of income (divi- 
dends, 22 per cent; bond interest, 16.5 
per cent); the professional tax, grad- 
uated from 2 to 10 per cent; and the 
supertax on total revenues, which pro- 
gresses from 1 to 30 per cent. The addi- 
tional percentages levied for the benefit 
of the Provinces and communes in some 
instances almost double the 
rate. 

The Italian system embraces three 
schedular levies: Income from lands and 
buildings (each 10 per cent) and from 
movable wealth. The rates on movable 
wealth vary according to the kind of in- 
come—for example, interest, 22 per cent; 
business profits, 16 per cent; brokers’ 
fees, 14 per cent; and salaries, 11 per 
cent. Supplements are added for the 
Provinces and communes. The surtax 
on income from all sources is graduated 
from 1 to 10 per cent. 

Italy has reorganized its system so as 
to favor business, and reductions in the 
profits tax are to take effect in the next 
few years, 

Austria, Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
Have Substantially the Same System— 
Although Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
until recently formed a part of the same 
empire, both have diverged to a certain 
extent from the Austrian system. All 
three countries have a land tax, a build- 
ings tax, a general profits tax on in- 
dividuals and partnerships, a corporation 
tax, and certain other levies, but rates 
differ to an extraordinary degree. A bill 
has been introduced in the Czechoslo- 


national 


| Refunds of receipts .... 


Double 


Taxation 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
March 3, 1927. 
(Made Public March 5.) 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax .... .... ‘ 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$1,810,018.62 
2,033,758.65 


2,871,616.87 
468,204.97 


$7,183,599.09 
200,000.00 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts .... 
Balance previous day ... 


Total ..ccccsccccssees $186,351,467.44 | 


Expenditures. 


General expenditures ... 

Interest on public debt .. 210,082.54 

Panama Canal 8,257.63 

Operations in special ac- 
counts 

Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 

Civil. service 
fund 


92,970.64 


retirement 
65,097.42 
Total ordinary expendi- 
tures 
Other public debt e pendi- 
tures 
Balance today . 


$7,805,406.35 


405,466.50 
178,140,594.79 


Total ....cccccccccves $186,351,467.44 


Foreign Exchange 


[By Telegraph.] 


New York, March 5. — The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 


| to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 


lowing: 
March 5, 1927. 
In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 


the conversion of foreign currency for the | 


purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 


| hereby certify to you that the buying rates 


| 


| 
| 


| appropriations available for the District | 
| of Columbia projects aggregate $5,575,- 


vak Parliament with a view to lighten- | 


ing the taxes on business. 


Spain is also in the process of revis- 
ing and reducing taxes. The Nether- 
lands recently reduced the income tax on 
indivduals by 20 per cent. In contrast 
to other European countries with their 
high rates on profits, The Netherlands 
taxes the profits of a locally organized 
company only when distributed as divi- 
dends, at the rate of 9.05 per cent. 


Japan Reports General 
Improvement in Business 


The general tone of business in Japan 
is gradually improving, according to a 
cable to the Department of Commerce 
from Assistant Commercial Attache H. 
A. Butts, Tokyo. The more favorable 
trend is due to improved conditions in 
the silk and cotton industries, higher 
price of silver, and increased retail buy- 
ing, says the announcement issued 
March 5. 

The full text of the summary of trade 
figures is as follows: 

Exports from Japan during the first 
ten days of February totaled 45,526,000 
yen ($22,217,000), and imports amounted 
to 65,213,000 yen ($31,824,000). The un- 
favorable trade balance of 19,687,000 yen 
represents a decrease of approximately 
2,300,000 yen compared with the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 


in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
Respectfully, 
Manager, Foreign Department. 
Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (ev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma)... 
Holland (guilder). 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Norway (krone). 
Poland (zloty)... 
Portugal (escudo 
Rumania (leu).... 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar)...... sgceees 
Asia: 
China (Chefvo tael) 
China (Hankow tael) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Tientsin tael) 
China (Hongkong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.). 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (S. 8.) (dollar) 
North America: 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) (gold)....... as 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Urugnay (peso) 


-017601 
-6438 
-6342 
-6143 
6475 
-4911 
-4469 
-4408 
-4313 
3619 
4915 
5596 


-998107 
1.000813 
-470233 
-996000 
9586 
1185 
1198 


Building to Proceed 
With Available Funds 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
under Section 5 of the Public Building 
Act, for which appropriations aggregat- 
ing $4,031,000 are available, can all be 
placed under contract. It will also be pos- 
sible to carry forward to a considerable 
extent preparation of plans for certain 
buildings under the District of Colum- 
bia program and to place under contract 
several of the buildings authorized. The 


000.” 


Representative Elliott (Rep.), of Con- 
nersville, Ind., stated orally March 5 
that it will take $300,000,000 in the next 
10 or 15 years to take care of the public 
building situation and that plans will be 
made for expediting a public building 
authorization bill and a pubiic building 
appropriation bill at the first session of 
the Seventieth Congress, along the same 
lines passed by the House at the last 
session. 


“It will take $300,000,000 in the next 
10 or 15 years to take care of the pub- 
lic building situation in the 
States,” said Mr. Elliott. “We now have 
an authorization on the statute boods for 
$165,000,000 which can be appropriated 
at the rate of $25,000,000 annually. This 
$25,000,000 limitation includes $10,000,- 
000 for the District of Columbia, $5,000,- 
000 for old projects left over from the 
authorizations in the act of Congress 
approved March 4, 19138, and the re- 
mainder of the $25,000,000 maximum for 
any one year in the program can be 
spent for public building work outside 
the District of Columbia. 

“All of the public building legisla- 
tion that went through the House this 
year—that is, at the past session of 
Congress which has just expired—died 
inthe Senate by reason of the filibuster 
there. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
sent estimates to the Bureau of the 
Budget which were approved and then 
transmitted by the President to the 
House, amounting to between $19,000,- 
000 and $20,000,000. 

“That $20,000,000 appropriation 
passed the House in a separate appro- 
priation bill, the public building  ap- 
propriation act of 1927 (House Bill 
No. 17355), on February 28. It died 
on the calendar of the Senate on 
March 4, 

“Nothing can be done this summer 


178,967,868.35 


| 
$7,326,483.02 


59,564.06 | 


43,001.05 | 
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‘Im ports by Cuba Sub ject to Sales Tax 


Of 1 and 1-2 Per Cent Under New Law 


Tariff Applies Whether Shipped Through Commission 
Agent or in Wholesale Lots Direct to Buyer. 


The new tax legislation in Cuba, the 
promulgation of which has previously 
been announced by the Department of 
Commerce, is described by Mitchell Be 
Carroll, of the Department’s Division of 
Commercial Laws. 

The text of Mr. Carroll’s statement, 
which points out how the new law affects 
foreign goods and its application to the 


profits and sales on such goods, is in full | 


as follows: 

The importation of foreign goods, 
whether through a commission agent or 
in wholesale lots direct to a Cuban 


| buyer, will be subject to the gross sales 


tax of 142 per cent, according to arti- 
cles 3 and 4 of the law published on Jan- 
uary 29, 1927, and effective since that 
date. If goods are purchased by a 
Cuban merchant and resold in Cuba the 
same tax is payable under the law that 
pre iously existed. The new law, how- 
ever, does not appear to contain any 
provision which would impose liability in 


the case of the importation of a small, 


lot of goods direct by a Cuban buyer. 

Secretary of Treasury Cartaya, more- 
over, has just informed the Cuban Cham- 
ber of Commerce that “when commis- 
sion men simply take orders from mer- 
chant importers or wholesale importers 
with warehouses, transmitting the orders 
to the vendor abroad, the goods to be 
shipped directly to the importer, the tax 
will not be paid by the commission men 
or agent,” according to a letter in regard 
to the 144 per cent sales tax received 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner 0. 
Strackbein, Habana. It is further stated 
that the commission men or agents must 
keep two sets of books, one which shows 
the transactions carried on in the man- 
ner described and another which shows 
all other sales. The latter class of sales 
is taxable. In the opinion of the secre- 
tary of the treasury, therefore, “if im- 
porters find it advantageous to buy 
through commission agents, they can do 
so without having the goods burdened 
with the additional 112 per cent tax. 
They will simply pay the tax when they 
themselves sell the goods.” 


Eight Per Cent Profits Tax. 


The new law also contains provision 
regarding the 8 per cent profits tax, 
originally authorized by order 463 of 
1900 but never enforced prior to decree 
2008, published December 30, 1926, which 
revived the application of the tax as of 
July 21, 1925. Article 2 of the new 
law also provides a reduction in the 
amount of tax payable for 1926. It 
states that the tax will only be paid 
on 50 per cent of the profits of the year 
ended on December 31, 1926, but that 
the profits prior to and subsequent to 
that year will be subject to the full rate. 

The time for making return for the 
8 per cent tax was postponed, according 
to advices from Assistant Trade Com- 


| missioner Strackbein—until February 15 


with respect to the latter half of 1925, 
and until February 28 for the declara- 
tion covering 1926. 


Agent and Buyer Liable. 
The 143 per cent tax will be paid by 


| the agent or commission agent through | 


whom the sale of foreign merchandise 
to Cuban purchasers is effected, and the 
purchaser is to be jointly responsible 
for the payment of the tax. This provi- 
sion is intended to place transactions of 
this kind under the same liability as 
that incurred by the sale in Cuba of 
goods imported by merchants for their 
own account. 

Apparently with the intent of pro- 
tecting commission agent as well as im- 
porting merchant, the new law contains, 
in article 4, the following provision: 


as to the matters provided for in that 
bill, by reason of the failure of the Sen- 
ate to act. 

“Tt is inevitable that the public build- 
ing situation must be taken care of. We 
will go ahead at the next session of 
Congress, early in the session, in order 
to assure expeditious enactment of legis- 
lation along the same lines as the failed 
bill provided. There was provided in the 
bill that died because of that filibuster 
an appropriation of $890,000 for acqui- 
sition of site and commencement of con- 
struction of a post office at Kansas City, 
Mo., under an estimated cost of $3,450,- 
000, together with $10,000 for com- 
mencement of remodeling of the present 
post office and courthouse at Kansas 
City at an estimated cost of $50,000. 
Fort Worth, Tex., which has been seek- 
ing new postal facilities for a long pe- 
riod, had a provision in the bill for 
$410,000 for acquisition of site and com- 
mencement of construction of a new 
post-office building and $10,000 for com- 
mencement of a $50,000 program of re- 
modeling the old post-office-courthouse 
building. There were many other simi- 
lar appropriations for government build- 
ings scattered through practically every 
State in the Union, all of which fall by 
the wayside until the Seventieth Con- 
gress convenes next winter.” 


Wholesale purchases of merchandise pro- 
ceeding from abroad, made by persons 
who are not importing merchants, and 
effected without the intervention of 
agents or commission agents, are sub- 
ject to the tax of 145 per cent, which 
will be collected by the customs authori- 
ties upon payment of the other duties. 

A subsequent decree has been issued, 
according to Mr. Strackbein, stating that 
all agents or commission agents who 
effect sales of foreign merchandise 
within the national territory shall regis- 
ter in their fiscal district before Febru- 
ary 15 and pay the tax for which they 
are responsible. 


Defines “Importing Merchants.” 

The term “importing merchants,” as 
employed in article 4 refers to those 
who have this classification for purposes 
of the municipal tax, and the wholesalers 
possessing warehouses and all those who 
import and sell at wholesale, taking due 
consideration of merchandise which they 
import in that capacity. In order to ex- 
empt the wholesaler from the tax at 
the time of importation, the administra- 
tor of customs will requier a receipt of 
the payment of the municipal tax, which 
indicates his charactér as importing mer- 
chant. 

Under the old law the tax is payable 
when the importing merchant sells his 
goods and on subsequent transactions. 

The 8 per cent profit tax imposed on 
domestic and foreign corporations doing 
business in Cuba. In order to remove 
any doubt as to its application, the law 
of January 29 states that the tax is to 
be paid by banks, corporations, and other 
kinds of companies mentioned in article 
2 of order No. 463, and that article 11 
of that order is to be interpreted as 
meaning that such companies shall pay 
taxes to the municipalities only accord- 
ing to the quota corresponding to the in- 
dustries which they exercise, with ex- 
clusion of other municipal levies. 

The exemptions from this tax is to be 
continued in favor of companies engaged 
in the fabrication or sale of objects sub- 
ject to the law of February 27, 1903 
(matches, tobacco, playing cards, and 
similar articles), as well as publishing 
corporations and companies formed for 
the purpose of leasing city real estate 
and paying to the municipalities a cer- 
tain per cent of the rents or profits re- 
ceived. 

According to the decree relative to the 
filing of return, as reported by Mr. Strack- 
bein, the 8 per cent tax will be levied 
in full on profits made between July 21, 
1925, and December 31, 1925. The profits 
for the year ended December 31, 1926, 
will only be taxable on one-half their 
amount (in other words, 4 per cent of 
the net profits). Profits shown by the 
balances which ended after July 20, 1925, 
and before December 31, 1925, are sub- 


| ject to the 8 per cent tax, while those 


earned in 1926 are assessed 8 per cent 
on one-half the net returns. For subse- 
quent profits 8 per cent will be paid in 
full. 

Companies which ended their corpo- 
rate year before July 21, 1925, and have 
pending the presentation of only one 
balance ended in 1926, will pay 8 per 
cent on one-half of the profits for that 
period and the full rate on subsequent 
profits. 


Special Rate to Insurnce Companies. 


Insurance companies, under the new 
law, w''! pay a tax of 2% per cent on 
the prei..iums received annually from the 
assured. Mutual insurance societies are 
exempt. If the insurer is not established 
in Cuba and has no agencies there, the 
insuring of property in Cuba being 
transacted direct, the insured will be 
obligated to inform the administration 
of the fiscal district of his domicile be- 
fore February 15, 1927, submitting his 
insurance policy. He shall pay the tax 
of 2142 per cent on the premium within 
the 15 working days following its due 
date, at the same time making a sworn 
declaration. If the insured fails to com- 
ply with this provision, the property in- 
volved will be subject to the payment 
of the tax, with preference over other 
creditors. 


President Given Wide Powers, 

The President is authorized during 
the remaining part of the present fiscal 
year to make, in accord. with the appli- 
cation of all the economic and fiscal laws 
in force but within constitutional limi- 
tations, the dispositions that he may 
consider necessary for the better ad- 
ministration of the economic affairs of 
State, but he must report to Congress, 
within 30 days, all the measures taken. 

Special Circular No. 139, Division of 
Commercial Laws, containing the text of 
decree No. 2008 and order No. 463 of 
1900, regarding the 8 per cent tax, is- 
obtainable upon request to the division. 
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Weekly 
Debits 


Heads of Departments 
Study Plans to Meet 
Reduction of Funds 


Confer With President On 
Means of Meeting Emer- 
gency Due to Second 
Deficiency Bill. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

of the Government, including particu- 
larly the military establishment, the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, and the Pension Office. 
The legislative situation in the Senate 
also caused the failure of a special reso- 
lution appropriating funds for pensions 
and world war veterans compensation 
and loans, which measure the House 
passed on the final day. 


Efforts were being made on March 5 to 
devise methods by which sufficient funds 
could be provided to defray certain ex- 
penses during the period until Congress 
again convenes. Legal staffs in the dif- 
ferent departments are studying possible 
means of circumventing the handicaps 
resulting from inadequate appropri- 
ations. The situation growing out of the 
failure of the deficiency bill was also 
the subject of a series of conferences 
with President Coolidge at the White 
House on March 5. 

Representative Madden (Rep.), of 
Chicago, IIl., chairman of the House Come 
mittee on Appropriations, stated orally 
that there is no vital emergency in the 
situation. In his judgment, he said, 
there is not likely to be a special session 
of Congress. 

White House Conferences. 


The first callers to confer with Presi- 
dent were Dwight F. Davis, Secretary 
of War, and Brig. Gen. Herbert M. Lord, 


| Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


They stated that they were endeavoring 
to find a method to prevent a serious 
weakness in the Army as a result of the 
failure of appropriations covering pay 
and subsistence of personnel. 

Senators Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 
kota, and Curtis (Rep.), of Kansas, ma- 
jority floor leader in the Senate, in con- 
ferring with the President, asked him 
to make funds available for the farmers 
of the Northwest and certain sections of 
the South with which to purchase seed, 
feed and fertilizer, A proposed appro- 
priation of $8,600,000 for this wrpose 
7 been included in the second #4ficiency 

ill. 

The Senators, following the confer- 
ence, stated that the President raised 
no objection to the plan. Going directly 
to the office of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Secretary Jardine pointed out to 
them that the Department has under its 
control no funds which could possibly be 
diverted for the partial completion of 
the loan project. 

In commenting further on the situa- 
tion, Representative Madden orally 
stated: 

“There is no justification for an extra 
session at present, and there will not 
be unless some extraordinary emergency 
should arise. Of course I have nothing 
to do with the calling of an extra ses- 


| sion of Congress, but if I had, I certainly 


would not call one under the present 
situation, at least.” 
Funds for 12 States. 

The 12 States for which the loan ap- 
propriation was asked for by Senators 
Curtis and Norbeck are South Dakota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Kansas, Nebras- 
ka, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Georgia, 


| Alabama, Louisiana, Florida and Mis- 


sissippi. 

In the office of the Director of Ex- 
tension Work, where preliminary ar- 
rangements for the loan work were being 
made, it was stated that the Southern 
States may be able to arrange funds 
needed through the credit banks. North- 
ern and Western States, particularly 
South Dakota, are in a less favorable 
situation, however, and may suffer con- 
siderably through the failure of appro- 
priation. 

From the Veterans’ Bureau, General 
Frank T. Hines, the Director, announced 
on March 5, that the fact that the second — 
Deficiency Bill carrying an item of $25,- 
000,000 to enable the Veterans’ Bureau to 
make loans to veterans on their adjusted 
service certificates failed to passed will 
not materially affected the administra- 
tion of the loan bill. 

Anticipating the signatures by the 
President of the bill authorizing the 
Veterans’ Bureau to make these loans, 
Director Hines commented, procedure 
had already been formulated to au- 
thorize all regional offices and the sub- 
offices of the Bureau at Manila, P. I, 
and Honolulu, Hawaii, to extend this 
service to veterans. General Hines 
stated that the service will commence 
on April 1. 

Secretary of War Davis, prior to his 
conference with President Coolidge, 
orally stated that a study of the situ-~ 
ation caused by the failure of Congress 
to appropriate additional funds for the 
War Department was being undertaken. 
He said that he was hopeful a method 
would be found whereby curtailments* 
of at least part of the Army’s program 
on account of lack of funds would not” 
be necessary. 


Revised Bridge Plans 
Approved by Mr. MacNider 


The application made by the city of | 
Milwaukee, Wis., on revised plans for 
a bridge, have been approved by Col 
Hanford MacNider, Assistant Secretary 
of War, the Department of War has just 
announced in a statement. 

The full text of the statemént follows: 

The Assistant Secretary of War, Col 
Hanford MacNider, has approved appli- 
cation made by the city of Milwaukee, 
Wis., for approval of revised plans for @ 
bridge to be:.constructed over the Kin- 
nickinnic River at Lincoln avenue, Mile 
waukee. oe 
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Patents 


Food 
Packages 


Patent on Clothes Wringer Held Valid by Court 
And Infringed by Protested Device in One Part 


Machine So Geared 
To Brevent Injury 


Both Rollers Can Be Stopped 
Instantly Thus Guarding 
Operator From Harm. 


Hirscuy Co. v. WuSCONSIN-MINNESOTA 
Gas & ELectric HouUSEHOLD APPLI- 
ANCE Co.; District Court, MINNE- 
soTa, No. Eq. 494. 

In a suit in equity for an injunction 
and an accounting for infringement of 
Hirschy Patent No. 1399482, issued De- 
cember 6, 1921, relating to a clothes 


wringer, was held valid and Claim 1 in- | 
fringed by the defendant’s patent, and | 
‘plaintiff entitled to an injunction and an | 


accounting. ad 
The defenses were: (1) The claim is 


invalid because the supposed invention | 


which it defines is no invention at all in | \ 
| described, the operator can stop the 


view of what is disclosed in. prior pat- 
ents. 
must be given such a narrow scope that 
it is not infringed by the defendant’s 
device. 


Judge Molyneaux delivered the opin- | 


jon of the Court, saying: 


h ture and aim of patentee’s in- | s é 
ge > | movable roll, in this case, the upper roll. 


| That is Hirschy’s contribution. 
“In the operation of a clothes-wringer, 


vention is stated in the application as 
follows: 


provision is made for quick release of 
the action of one wringer roll upon the 


operator to withdraw any article from 
between the roils during the wringing 
operation. 

“Generally, in these wringer roll re- 


tively driven and continues its opera- 


tion when the rolls have been separated | 
and it is desired to positively stop rev- 


olution of the lower roll when the wring- 
ing operation ceases. 


“The object of my invention is to pro- 
vide a driving means which, when the | 


rolls are separated, will be automatically 
disconnected from both rolls 
remain so disconnected until the two 


rolls are again adjusted in their work- | 


ing position. 
“The invention consists generally in 


various constructions and combinations, | 


as hereinafter described and particu- 


of the drawings shows that the machine 


together by 17, 17a, 20 and 20a. A shaft, 
11, is mounted in suitable bearings and 
this shaft, which is an extension of the 
shaft of the upper roll, is provided with 
a gear, 10, arranged to be driven by a 
pinion, 9, on a power drive shaft, 7. 

By this arrangement, when power is 
applied from a motor, through the driv- 
ing gear 6, the shaft 7, and gears 9 and 
10; the roll 12 is driven directly from 
the shaft 7, and the roll 18 is driven 
from roll 12. 


Motor Drives 
Two Rolis Together 


With this arrangement the two rolls 
are driven simultaneously from the same 
motor; the second, or lower roll, being 
driven from the upper roll. 

The upper roll, 12, as seen in Figures 


1 and 2, has one end of its shaft, 11, | 
mounted in bearings in the housing 15, |! 


the opposite end of said shaft, 11, being 
mounted in bearings in a housing 21. 
This end of shaft 11 is provided with the 
pinion 17a. 
The manner of supporting the hous- 
ings 15 and 21 is described as follows: 
“The housings 15 and 21 are pivoted at 


23 to the housing 2b and 21b and allow | 


the upper roll to be lifted away from the 


lower roll, said pivots 23 being located | 


on one side of the lower roll and studs 24 | vention. 


being mounted in the frame of the 


wringer on the other side of the roll and | 


limited against upward movement by 
helical spring 25 and provided with lugs 
26, which bear on the frame and prevent 
downward movement of the studs.” 
(Spec. p. 1, 1s, 65-74 inc.) 

The arrangement of the housings 2la 
and 15 and 21 is set forth in the specifi- 
cations as follows: 

“The housing, 21a, which extends over 
the upper roll, is provided with a hand 
grip 27 and is pivoted to the housings 
15 and 21 by pins 28 which are mounted 
on the housings to engage the recessed 
upper ends of the studs 24 and lock the 
upper and lower rolls in their «vorking 
position but allowing the rolls to sepa- 
rate under pressure of the clohtes pass- 
ing between them, the springs 26 yield- 
ing for this purpose. This release de- 
vice is already covered by U. S. Let- 


ters Patent and I make no claim to the | 


same herein.” Spec. pl, 1s, 75-87 inc.) 


- Object Is to Stop 


Both Rgllers at Once 


The principal object of the invention 


"$s to immediately stop the revolution | 


of both rolls when the upper roll is re- 
This 
is accomplished by having the drive from 
the motor directly to the shaft of the 
upper roll. The lower roJl is then driven 
from the power-driven upper roll. When 
the upper roll is released and raised, it 
is moved away from the lower roll and 
the drive to the lower roll is positively 
broken and cannot be resumed again 
_mntil the upper roll is returned to its 
working position. 

In reference to this arrangement, the 
specifications says: 
* “In this way I am able to positively 


check further revolution of the lower 


as soon as the, release is operated 
“separate the two rolls.” (Spec. p. 1, 
98-101 inc.) 
‘An important point in the construc- 
» resulting from the stopping of 
“rolls, is the complete relief to the 
tor of the load. In construction wherein 
lower roll is continuously driven it 


(2) If the claim is held valid, it | 





| hamton, N. Y. 


} 1910; 





often happens that the clothes will be 
wound on this power roll, resulting in 
such load that the motor will be stalled 
or burned out. In the improved device 
there is absolute relief of the load as 
soon as the'rolis are separated, and, 
consequently, there is positively no dan- 
ger of overloading or burning out the 
motor.” (Spec. p. 1.) 


Novel Feature 
As Set Forth 


The patentee states in his testimony 
that this provision of a gearing so com- 
bined with the rolls that the upper roll 
is driven from the power shaft and the 
lower roll, form the upper, when the 
parts are in comparative position, both 
rolls being stopped instantly, is the novel 
feature of the patent. 

The advantage of this combination, 
whereby the operation of both rolls is 
instantly stopped, over a device such 
as is exhibited in the Fillingham patent 
No. 694096, cited by the defendant, is 
obvious. By means of the combination 


operation of the rolls and separate them 
immediately by moving the hand grip. 
The only addition that Hirsthy claims 


| to have made to some other motor (i e. 


Dremel) is arrangement of the gears 
so that the power is applied to the two 
rolls through a gear on the shaft of the 


Quick Release 


| No Novel Feature 
other to avoid injury to the fingers or | 


hand of the operator and to enable the | fendant’s patent, that is the Doughty 


Both the Hirscny patent and the de- 


patent, the claimed infringing machine, 
are of the conventional quick release 


type in which one roll is held against | 
: °- | the other by a spring or other restrain- | 
leasing devices the lower roll is posi- | 


ing means and which is provided with a 


mechanism which may be tripped, when | 


desired, to release the restraining means 
and free the movable roll for movement 


| away from the fixed roll. 


The quick release mechanism is a 
safety device which, in one form or 
other, has been in use for years. The 


1Y | upper roll in plaintiff’s machine and the | 
and wiil | i 


lower roll in defendant’s machine is 
made the yielding roll. 

The release forms no part of the 
claimed invention in either machine. 


the defendant’s machine the shaft of the 


upper roll is mounted in sliding blocks 
| and these are connected by links to a 
larly pointed out in the claims herein.” | 


An examination of Figures 1 and 2 | construction being shown in Figures 3 


and 4 of the Doughty 
is provided with a lower roller, 18, and . 


an upper roller, 12, which are geared | 


member hinged upon the frame, this 
° 

Patent 
1542439. ‘ 

The defendant’s wringer was manufac- 
tured by an old and_well established 
washing-machine manufacturer, the 1900 
Washington Machine Company of Bing- 
Doughty, the engineer 
of that company, who devised 
wringer, did so without knowledge of 
the Mirschy machine or activity in that 
regard until he, himself, had filed a pat- 
ent application. 

The Patent Office granted Doughty’s 
patent (No. 1542439) after the grant of 
the Hirschy patent. 


The plaintiff claims a combination of | 
old mechanical elements in a new way. 


A new combination of old elements re- 


| sulting in a new and useful result, or 


whereby an old result is attained in a 
more facile, economical, and _ efficient 


| way, may be rewarded by patent “as se- | 


curely as a new machine or composition 
of matter.” National Hollow Brake Beam 
Company v._ Interchangeable 

Beam Company, 106 Fed. 693; 
banks, Morse & Company v. Stickney, 
123 Fed. 79; Detroit Motor Appliance 
Company v. Burke, 4 Fed. (2nd) 118. 


Invention and 
Utility Present 
The issuance of the patent raises the 


| presumption that it is valid; that the 
device possesses utility and embodies in- , 


Lehnbdeuter v. Holthaus, 105 
U. S. 94; Wilkin’s Shoe-Button Fastener 
Company v. Webb et al, 89 Fed. 982; 
Detroit Motor Appliance Company v. 
Burke, supra. 

The action of the officials in granting 
the patent with the prior art before 
them, creates a presumption that the 


patent is valid. Fairbanks Morse & Com- | 


pany v. Stickney, supra. 


The prior are relied on by the defend- | 


ants is seven patents: Goss, 125,129, 


| April 2, 1872; Browning, 180837, August 


8, 1876; Fillingham, 694096, February 
25, 1902; Phillips, 950402, February 22, 
Stocking, 1247894, November 27, 
Snyder, 1316601, September 23 


1917; 23, 
Bailey & Couch, 34178, January 


1919; 


| 14 1862. 


Other Cases 


| Cited by Examiner 


The history of the.case in the Patent 
Office shows that the Browning, Goss 
and Snyder patents were cited by the 


examiner during the prosecution of the | 


Hirschy 
patent. 


application for the present 


It is urged by the defendant that the | 
antici- | 
It is claimed | 


Fillingham patent completely 
pates the patent in suit. 
that the Fillingham patent discloses 
everything that Hirschy claims to have 
invented. 

The idea of the instant and imme- 
diate separation and stoppage of the 
rolls employed in the Hirschy structure 
and in the defendant’s machine is wholly 
lacking in the Fillingham machine. 

The separation and stoppage of the 


rolls in the Fillingham patent was ef- | 


fected by means of eccentric bearing- 
sleeves. The movement of the movable 
roll away from the other roll and the 
stoppage of the two rolls is brought 
about, in the Fillingham structure by 
the movement of eccentrics that are on 
the shaft of the movable roll. 

“To accomplish a new and useful re- 
sult within the meaning of the patent 
law (Sec. 4886, R. S.) it is not neces- 
sary that a result before unknown should 
be brought about, but it is sufficient if 


In | 


No. | 


the | 


Brake | 
Fair- | 


Competing Wringer 
Same in Operation 


Modification in Form But Not 
In Principle Does Not 
Exempt It. 


an old result is accomplished in a new 
and more effective way. If the value 
and effectiveness of a machine are sub- 
stantially increased, the new combination 
of old elements, which does it, is paten- 
able.” St. Louis Street Flushing Co. v. 
American Street Flushing Co., 156 Fed. 
574; Detroit Motor Appliance Co. v. 
Burke, 4 Fed. (2d) 118.” 

Hirschy’s machine is more effective 
in that it accomplishes the immediate 
and instantaneous stoppage and separa- 
tion of the rolls and that is effected by 
the arrangement of the gears. The de- 


fendant seeks, by the testimony of its 
witness, Doughty, to show that it would 
be practicable to apply the principle of 
the Fillingham patent, No. 694,096, to 
is Snyder patent, No. 1,316,601, 
| 


and 
produce the Hirschy invention. 

The witness attempted to build up an 
anticipation of plaintiff’s patent by 
changing and combining parts of struc- 
tures of prior patents. In Detroit Motor 
Appliances Co. v. Burke, supra, Judge 
Booth said: “It must be borne in mind 
in considering these prior patents as 

anticipations, that it is not permissible 
| to modify the structures disclosed by such 
patents and then claim the modified 
| structures as®an anticipation. Eames v. 
Andrews, 122 U. S. 40, 66; Topliff v. 
Topliff, 145 U. S. 156, 161; Hobbs v. 
Beach, 180 U. S. 383, 392; Canda v. Mich. 
Malleable Co. 124 Fed. 486; Ideal Stepper 
Co. v. Crown ‘Cork & Seal Co., 131 Fed. 
244; J. L. Owens Co. v. Twin City Sep. 
Co. 168 Fed. 259, 265.” (See Naylor 
v. Alsop Process Co. 168 Fed. 911). 


Allegation Made 
| Of Anticipation 

The value and effectiveness of the 
Hirschy structure is shown in the evi- 
| dence, and an observation of the op- 
eration of the machine clearly shows 
this. I cannot find that the Hirschy 
patent has been anticipated by any of 
the patents cited. It appears to me 
that Hirschy has made a valuable im- 
| provement in wringers and that his 
| combination is new, useful and effec- 
| tive, and that no such structure exists 
in the prior art. Many authorities 
hold that changes from prior art struc- 
| tures, to structures of the patents in 
suit, were excedingly simple and the 
courts have said that the fact that the 
improvements had not before suggested 
| themselves to those skilled in the art is 
evidence of invention. 


Many of the decisions illustrate the 
| principle that where the patent inven- 
| tion consists of slight changes in an 
old construction, making a new and suc- 
cessful machine from an old and in- 
effective ome, the invention is patent- 
able. Topliff v. Topliff, supra; Key- 
| stone Manufacturing Co. v. Adams, 151 
| U. S. 139; Diamond Rubber Co. v. Con- 
| solidated Rubber Tire Co. 220 U. S. 

428. 
I think in the present case the patentee 
produced a new and novel feature in the 
clothes-wringer, obviating injuries to the 
| persdh of the operator and damage to the 
material passing through the wringer, 
; and to the machine. It is a successful 

invention. This is clear upon observation 
| of the machine. I hold that the patent 
| is valid. 

Infringement of plaintiff’s patent by 
| defendant’s is claimed. Comparing the 
' Hirschy and Doughty patents, element 
by element: 

1. There is in the Doughty patent a 
frame, ‘10” (referring to the numbering 
| in the Doughty patent), provided with a 

fixed section and a movable section, “18,” 
hinged thereto. 
2. The lower roll is journaled thereto. 
3. The upper roll is journaled in 
| blocks 13, connected by link 17 to the 
| hinged section 18. 
4. Defendant’s structure is provided 
with the gear 30, constituting “mechan- 
isms spaced from the fixed section roll 
for normally driving both rolls through 
the shaft on movable section roll;” that 
is, the gear 31 on the shaft of the upper 

roll, is engaged by the gear 30 and the 
| gear 31 also engages, in the Doughty pat- 
| ent, the gear 52 on the lower roll. The 
\"zear 30 corresponds to the gear 9 on 
| shaft 7 of the Hirschy patent (compar- 
| ing Figure 3 of the Doughty patent with 
| 1 of the Hirschy patent). In the defend- 
} ant’s construction the gear 32 is omitted 
| and the lower roll is driven by friction 
| from the upper roll. 

5. This mechanism, that is, gear 30, is 
“yendered inactive for driving either roll 
| upon movement of said movable section 
| and its roll from said fixed section roll;” 
that is, when the upper roll 11 is moved 
away from the lower roll, its gear 31 is 
disengaged from the driving gear 30 and 
both rolls are instantly rendered inactive. 
In the Doughty patent it is said, “when it 
is desired/to separate the rolls as in the 
case of an emergency when the opera- 
tor’s fingers have been caught between 
them, the latch 19 is released by depress- 
| ing the handle of lever 42 (Figures 1 and 
2). ~This immediately relieves the pres- 
sure between the rolls and, because of the 
action of the spring 42 (Figures 1 and 6) 
the cover immediately opens wide, into 
the position shown in Figure 4. 

In so moving, the cover carries with it 
the upper roll whose bearing blocks, as 
above described, are connected to the 





| 





cover through the projections 17 of the~ 


cover and the races or tracks 15 of the 
bearing blocks. This upward movement 
of the upper roll not only leaves a wide 
space between the two rolls in which no 
part of the operator’s anatomy can possi- 
bly be caught, but also, by separating the 


Patent for Folding 


Noodles in Packages 
Held Not Infringed 


Valid in Essence Not Broad 
Enough to Cover Devices 
Used in Earlier Days 
in the Trade. 


C. F. MvUELLER Co. v. CLERMONT Ma- 
CHINE Co.; District CourRT, EASTERN 
District, NEw York, No. E. 2264. 


Mueller’s patents for a a and 
method of folding noodles were held not 
infringed in this suit. 

Mayer, Warfield & Watson (Lawrence 
Bristol and D. L. Brown of counsel) for 
plaintiff; Newell & Spencer (E. R. 
Newell of counsel) for defendant. 


Judge Campbell delivered the opinion 
of the court the full text of e which 
follows: 

This is a suit in equity for the alleged 
infringement of claims.1 to 6, 8 to 14, 
and 35 to 39, of patent No. 1192336, is- 
sued by the United States Patent Office 
to Samuel Mueller, for machine for fold- 
ing noodles, dated July 25, 1916, and all 
of the 30 claims of patent No. 1217891, 
issued by the United States Patent Office 
to Samuel Mueller, for method of fold- 
ing noodles, dated February 27, 1927. 

These patents wer held to be valid in 
the suit of C. F. Mueller Company vs. 
A. Zerega’s Sons, Consolidated, by this 
court, and by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals of this Circuit (12 Fed. (2nd) 517). 

In the bill as filed in the action at bar 
relief was also asked because of the al- 
leged infringement of United States De- 
sign Patent No. 42608, but since the 
filing of the bill that patent has been 
held invalid by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for this Circuit, and at the trial 
that patent was withdrawn from _ this 
sult. 

Common Art in Issue. 

The art set up by the defendant in 
this suit is identical with that set up by 
the defendant in the suit by this plain- 
tiff against A. Zerega’s Sons, Consoli- 
dated, supra, and there is therefore no 
necessity for extended consideration of 
the question of validity. 

The Amouroux French patent is the 
nearest thing to Mueller shown by the 
record, but that does not anticipate the 
patent in suit, nor is it near enough to 
deprive Mueller of claim to invention. 

The patents are valid, but the con- 
struction of the claims in this suit must 
be with reference to the defendant’s ma- 
chine, which is not a Chinese copy, as 
was the defendant’s machine in the suit 
by this plaintiff against A. Zerega’s 
Sons, Consolidated, supra. 

The machine patent in suit is, as was 
said by Judge Hough in the Zerega suit, 
supra, “a combination of separately well- 
known mechanical devices,” and the 
method patent in suit, “no more than a 
description of the operation or function 
of the machine, which is really what 
Mueller invented.” 

Three Classes of Claims. 

The machine and method patents may, 
therefote, be considered together, as the 
machine illustrated as carrying out the 
process is the same as shown in the ma- 
chine patent. The claims of the two 
patents in suit may be divided into three 
classes. 

The first, comprising claims 12 and 37 
of the machine patent and claims 3, 4 
and 21 of the method patent, call for 
merely a single fold with the legs di- 
verged. 

Claims 12 of the machine patent and 
3 of the method patent are typical, and 
read as follows: 

“12. In a machine of the character 
described, the combination of means for 
folding a strip of dough with its free 
ends extending in the same general di- 
rection and spaced from one another 
laterally in the plane of the folded strip, 
substantially as specified.” 

“3. The hereindescribed method which 
consists in folding a strip of dough to 
form a body having a plurality of diverg- 


—_—_—_____¢__. 
adopted, unless the form of the machine 
or of the elements changed is the dis- 


| tinguishing characteristics of the inven- 


i 


tion. Watch Co. v. Robbins, 64 Fed. 384, 
396; New Departure Bell Co. v. Bevin 
Bros. Mfg. Co. (C. C.) 64 Fed. 859.” (106 
Fed. 693, 711. See Owens Co., Twin 
City Separator Co., 168 Fed. 259). 

I think the changes in the defendant’s 
patent are merely in form and that they 
do not modify the principles or mode 
of operation of the Hirschy machine. 
They infringe, in my opinion, claim 1 
of plaintiff’s patent. 
from the rolls.” (Spec. p. 2, Is, 72-93.) 

While the Doughty construction differs 
somewhat in detail from the Hirschy con- 
struction, I think it is substantially the 
same and results in identical operation 
with the Hirschy machine. As is’ said in 
plaintiff’s Exhibit C-1 (an advertisement 
of the 1900 Washer Company): 

“Tripping the one lever disconnects the 
power absolutely from both rolls. Both 
rolls stop instantly, leaving an extra 
wide space between them.” 

There is substantially the same con- 
struction and same operation in both 
machines. There is some difference in 
the detail of the construction and there 
is the same advantage from immediate 
stoppage of both rolls and separation 
of the same. Both machines resulted 
in the same hovel operation and in the 
same advantage. The essential principle 
of the Hirschy patent is embodied in 
defendant’s machine and this is attained 
by the use of the same elements though 
of a slightly different construction in 
detail. This is immaterial. 

In the Brake Beam case, supra, Judge 
Sanborn said: 

_“Mere changes of the form of a de- 
vice or of some of the mechanical ele- 
ments of a combination secured by pat- 
ent will not avoid infringement, where 
the principle or mode of operation is 
driving gear 31 from the power driven 
gear 30 (and from the driving gear 32, 
if one be used) it also shuts off all power 
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power company to change position in reliance on said consent, held: Though 
subsequent act of Congress required specific permit, Government could not en- 
join construction of such power lines without permit.—United States v. South- 
ern Power Co. (District Court, Western District of South Carolina.)—Index 


Page 39, Col. 3. 


38, Col. 1. 





Index Page 38, Col.4. 


ing portions, and permitting said body 
to remain in its folded form until dry, 
substantially as specificed.” 

The second comprises claims 1, 2, 3, 5, 
6, 8 and 9 of the machine patent, and 
claims 5 to 9, 17 to 20, and 22 of the 
method patent, call for a single fold with 
the legs diverged and a double folding. 

Typical Method Claim. 
Claims 1 of the machine patent and 


5 of the method patent are typical, and | 


read as follows: 

“1, In a machine of the character de- 
scribed, the combination of means for 
folding a strip of dough at an inter- 
medite portion, means for spacing apart 
the ends of said strip sidewise in the 
plane of the folded strip, and means for 
folding said folded strip crosswise, sub- 
stantially as specified.” 

“5. The hereindescribed method which 
consists in first folding a strip of dough 
across an intermediate portion, then 
spacing the free ends thereof from one 
another in the plane of the folded strip, 
and then folding the folded strip cross- 
wise, substantially as specified.” 

The third- comprises claims 4, 10, 
11, 13, 14, 35, 36, 88 and 39 of the ma- 
chine patent, and claims 1, 2, 10 to 16 
and 23 to 30 of the method patent, call 
for an interlocking or formation of a 


“W” or zigzag without specifying what | 
are the mechanisms or steps which ac- | 


complish this result. 


Claims 4 of the machine patent and 2 | 


of the method patent are typical, and 
read as follows: 

“4, In a machine of the character de- 
seribed, the combination of means for 
transversely folding a series of side by 
side, long, relatively narrow bodies of 
dough, and means for interlocking said 
bodies, substantially as specified.” 

“1, The hereindescribed method which 
consists in folding a strip of dough to 
form a zigzag-shaped body, and permit- 
ting said body to remain in said shape 
until dry, substantially as specified.” 

One Arrangement Kknown. 

The Mueller machine has at the top 
an arrangement for slitting a sheet of 
dough into strips and for then cutting 
them off at any desired length. This 
part of the machine is the old Werner & 
Pfleiderer noodle-cutter, which has been 
made in this country for the last twenty 
years. 


The ‘folding mechanism of the Mueller | 


machine has a horizontally moving fold- 
ing blade which strikes the down-hang- 
ing noodles at about the center and 
forces them forward so as to fold them 
over once, the lower legs resting on a 
table which moves sidewise in order to 
form each noodle into a “V” by moving 
them aside. 

The first blade then returns and the 
second folding blade then doubles the 
noodles and forces them down through 
the slot, chute, or passageway, and they 
drop in the form of a “W” onto the con- 
veyer belt. 

In the defendant’s machine the cutting 
is done by an old Werner & Pfleiderer 
“noodle-cutter” at the top of the ma- 
chine. 

The folding mechanism comprises a 
feeding belt which travels continuously 
forward so as to feed the noodle strip 
forward and onto a strip-laying belt, 


LIENS: Immigration: Deporation: Seamen: After Three Years.—Sec. 7, 
Naturalization Act of June 29, 1906, providing for admission to citizen- 
ship of men who have served three years on United States vessels, etc., is 
cognate with Sec. 34, Immigration Act of 1917, providing for deportation with- 
in three years of any alien seaman unlawfully in the United States; so that alien 
seaman who had declared his intention to become a citizen more than three 
years prior to his arrest upon a charge of being unlawfully in the United 
States, in reference to the quota allowed Norway, and who had, during such 
period, being continuously engaged as a seaman on vessels of U. S. registry, 
held: Not deportable.—Nagle v. Hansen (Circuit Court of Appeals, 9th Circuit.) 


CONSPIRACY: Prohibition: Evidence: Declarations.—In prosecution for con- 

spiracy to violate customs and prohibition laws, admission of evidence of 
conversation of brother-in-law of conspirator tending to show attempt to con- 
ceal evidence of conspirator’s ownership of a boat involved, where such attempt 
could not be attributed to such conspirator, held: Prejudicial error, and over- 
ruling objection could not be sustained on theory that brother-in-law, though 
not indicted, was co-conspirator whose conduct was binding on other con- 
spirators, in absence of evidence that conspiracy continued beyond time of 
seizure since declarations and conduct of conspirator are binding only upon 
himself after termination of conspiraey.—Bryan v. United States (Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 5th Circuit.)—Index Page 39, Col. 5. 


Patents and Trade Marks 


ATENTS: Infringement: Validity—Hirschy Patent No. 1399482 for clothes 

wringer, novelty of which lies in gearing so combined with rolls that upper | 
roll is driven from power shaft and lower roll from the upper when parts are in | 
comparative position, both rolls being stopped instantly, is combination of old | 
elements resulting in new and useful result, and valid, and, held: Claim 1 
infringed by device that is same except in form and which does not modify 
principle or mode of operation.—Hirschy Co. v. Wisconsin-Minnesota Gas & 
Electric Houschold Appliance Co. (District Court of Minnesota.)—Index Page 


ATENTS: Infringement: Equivalents.— Mueller Patents No. 1192336 for 

machine, and No. 1217891 for method of folding noodles, being combination 
of old elements produting old article of food folded and packed in form at- 
tractive to public with rapidity and economy, constituted invention, and though 
entitled te reasonable range of equivalents does not pre-empt art of all means 
of producing packageable unit of noodles, and could not be held infringed by 
defendant’s device without holding that plaintiff’s would be broad enough to 
cover patents of prior art which thus would anticipate——C. F. Mueller Co. | 
vy. Clermont Machine Co. (District Court, Eastern District of New York.)— 














Patent Suits Filed 


NOTICE in filing in any court of 

the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patents involved. 
Abbreviations: D. C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D. W. D.)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
UW. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
decisions in patent cases. 


Re. 15829, E. P. Engelbrecht, Slate brick, 
appeal filed Aug. 29, 1925, C. C. A. (3d Cir.), 
Doc. 3397, Toupet-Taylor Engineering Co. v. 
Red Dow Mfg. & Supply Co. Decree of Dis- 
trict Court affirmed (notice dated Feb. 10, 
1927). 

Des. 67837, J. N. Joerger, Casing for a 
cylinder oiler, suit filed Jan. 13, 1927, D. C., 
S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. L-30-M, 
Craveroiler Co. of America v. Jay Mfg. Co. 
et al. 


Amendment to Patent 
Procedure Is Now Law | 


President Coolidge has signed Sen- 
ate Bill No. 8412 amending the statutes 
of the United States as to procedure in 
The Patent Office and in the courts with 
regard to granting of letters patents for 
inventions and with regard to interfering 
patents. 
whieh moves forward, back, and to the 
right and left, as desired, so as to cause 
the noodle which-is fed onto it to be laid 
thereon in the form desired, the re- 
sultant form being an inclined “V.” The 
belt is then carried forward and at the 
same time fed forward, at the same rate 
as its forward movement, causing the 
“V” shaped strip to roll off onto the con- 
veyer® belt. The strip-laying belt then 
moves bodily backward while at the 
same time continuing to feed forward 
at the same rate, and this rolls the apex 
of the “V” off gently and deposits it, 
the noodles then being in the staggered 
form. 

Change in Product. 

The first machine of the defendant, 
called the “Chicago machine,” laid the 
noodles in substantially a “W.” The 
later machine has somewhat changed the 
form of the folded noodles, but there has 
been no change in mechanism and mode 
of operation, as the change in form of 
the folded noodles has _ been produced 
simply by changing the form of the cam. 

There is nothing new in the noodle- 
cutting machine, because that is the old ; 
Werner & Pfleiderer noodle-cutter, and 
it was old even in hand-folding to fold 
and interlock masses of noodles by hand. ’ 

Defendant relies on Amouroux & ’ 
Goyard, French Patent, No. 293770; ‘ 
Courtine, United States Patent, No. |! 

[Continued on Page 11, Column 2] 
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Immigration 


Quotas 


Naturalization Act 
Covering Coastwise 


Seamen Yet in Foree 
; a 


Appeal Court Rules Law Is 
Cognate With Act Cov- 
ering Immigration 
Quotas. 


JOHN D. NAGLE, COMMISSIONER OF IM- 
MIGRATION, PorRT OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
APPELLANT, Vv. RAGNVALD HANSEN}; 
Circuit Court oF APPEALS, NINTH 
Crecuit, No. 4913. 

A seaman who had declared his inten- 
tion of becoming a citizen and who had 
been employed on coastwise vessels of 
United States registry for more than 
three years before he was arrested for 
deportation on the charge of being un- 
lawfully in this country with reference 
to the quota allowed Norway, was held 
not deportable, in this appeal from the 
District Court, Northern District, Cali- 
fornia. 

G. J. Hatfield, U. S. Attorney and T. J. 
Sheridan, Assistant U. S. Attorney, for 
appellant; Albert Michelson and Herbert 
Chamberlain, San Francisco, for ap- 
pellee. 

Judge James rendered the opinion of 
the court (Rudkin and Sawtelle, Circuit 
Judges, and James, District Judge), the 
full text of which follows: 

Hansen shipped as a seaman from 
New York on voyage to Buenos Aires 
and return. The ship, however, took on 
a new cargo at Buenos Aires for Hol- 
land, and when that cargo was dis- 
charged, instead of returning to New 
York, it went to what is said to be its 
home port of Christiana, Norway. The 
vessel stayed in Norway but as Hansen 
was entitled under the shipping articles 
to a return passage to New York, the 
company paid his fare and he arrived 
at the port of New York on July 5, 1921, 
on the ship Frederik VIII. 

Upon his arrival at New York he was 
allowed to enter as being “admitted in 
transit.” This phrase being apparently 
intended to indicate that he was ad- 
mitted as a seaman who intended to re- 
When he testified at the 
deportation proceedings, he said: 

“I came in as a sailor and expected to 
re-ship at any time. My occupation is 
that of a seafaring man.” 

Prior to shipping on the voyage from 
New York to Buenos Aires and return, 
Hansen had made several trips as a sea- 
man between the same ports. There 
was no question made that his estab- 
lished calling was as he described it, that 
of a seafaring man. 

Took First Papers. 

On the 19th day of July, 1921, Hansen 
regularly declared his intention to be- 
come a citizen of the United States be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York and received a certificate 
thereof. He then immediately became 
employed as a seaman on merchant ves- 
sels of the United States registry sailing 
coastwise. 

At the time of his arrest he was en- 
gaged in that work and had been so en- 
gaged for a period of more than three 
years. On about the 16th day of April, 
1926, he was arrested at the instance of 
the immigration officers and charged as 
being unlawfully in this country in that 
he entered without being admitted un- 
der the quota allowed to Norway, the 
country of which he was a native, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922. 

After a hearing a warrant of depor- 
tation was issued by the Secretary of 
Labor and petitioner petitioned the Dis- 


i trict Court for a discharge from that 


restraint. In his petition he asserted 
that the Secretary of Labor was with- 
out authority to order his deportation 
because of any unlawful entry as a sea- 
man, when such entry occurred more 
than three years prior to his arrest. 

Hearing was had after return made 
by the Commissioner of Immigration, at 
the conclusion of which the court or- 
dered petitioner to be discharged from 
custody. Thereupon the Commissioner 
brought this appeal. 

Text of the Law. 

Section 14 of the Immigration Act of 
1924 (43 Stat. L. p. 153) provides, in 
part, as follows: 

“Any alien, who, at any time after en-, 
tering the United States,is found fo 
have been at the time of entry, not en- 
titled under this act to enter the United 
States, or to have remained therein for 
a longer time than permitted under this 
act, or regulations made _ thereunder, 
shall be taken into custody and deported 
as provided for in sections 19 and 20 of 
the Immigration Act of 1917. * * *” 

The act further provides (section 25) 
that its provisions “are in addition to 
and not in substitution for the provisions 
of the Immigration Laws, and shall be 
enforced as part of such laws. * * * An 
alien, although admissible under the 
provisions of this act, shall not be ad- 
mitted to the United States if he is ex- 
cluded by any provision of the Immigra- 
tion Laws, other than this act, and an 
alien, although admissible under the pro- 
visions of the Immigration Laws, other 
than this act, shall not be admitted to 
the United States if he is excluded by 
any provision of this act.” The same 
act continues in force the quota law, 
limiting the immigration of aliens into 
the United States, as approved May 19, 
1921. 

Section 34 of the Immigration Act of 
1917 (39 Stat. L. p. 874) provides thats 

“Any alien seaman, who shall land in 
a port of the United States contrary to 
the provisions of this act, shall be 
deemed to be unlawfully in the United 

[Continued on Page 11, Column 7.] 
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Employer’s 
Liability 


New Trial Granted 
Widow in Suit Over 
Death of Husband 


Circuit Court of Appeals 
Finds Question of Employ- 
er’s Liability Should Have 
Gone to Jury. 


Mrs. G. A. DAVIDSON, ET AL., PLAINTIFFS 
IN Error, Vv. S. J. RILEY, ET AL. CIR- 
cuit Court oF APPEALS, FIFTH CiR- 
cUIT. 

In this case, where an employer put 
a jointed pipe into use, without testing 
it, as a support for the weight of em- 
ployes who were required to work at a 
dangerous height, it was held not to be 
unreasonable to conclude that there was 
a failure to exercise ordinary care and 
diligence. 

Error to the District Court, North- 
ern District of Mississippi. 

Ss. L. Gwin, C. B. Snow, F. E. 
Everett and J. M. Foreman for plain- 
tiffs.in error; R. C. McBee and Grover 
McCormick for defendants in error. 

Before Walker, Bryan and. Foster, 
Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the opinion, 
livered by Judge Bryan, follows: 

This is a suit agains the employers 
of Earl Davidson to recover damages 
for his death, which it is alleged was 
caused by their negligent failure to pro- 
vide him a safe place to work. 

Verdict Directed for Defendant. 

At the close of plaintiffs’ evidence, 
the trial-court ruled that it was insuf- 
ficient to prove the negligence alleged, 
and directed a verdict for defendants. 
Plaintiffs assign error, and seek to re- 
verse the judgment entered on that 
verdict, upon the ground that the evi- 
dence submitted by them was sufficient, 
prima facie and unexplained, to sustain 
a verdict and judgment in their favor. 

Defendants had a contract for the 
construction of a highway bridge across 
the Yazoo River. In order to provide 
a place for workmen to stand while 
they were engaged in driving rivets in 
the steel superstructure, a platform was 
swung from one side of the -bridge to 
the other about 35 feet above the floor, 
and made fast by ropes attached at each 
end to overhead beams on each side of 
the bridge. The sills or supports of the 
platform consisted of three-inch iron 
pipe placed about eight feet apart, upon 
which plans were laid crosswise, upon 
held in place by pegs or pins on both 
sides of each pipe. The platform was 
32 feet long, and at least one of the 
pipes used as a sill or support was made 
up of two pieces which were joined to- 
gether at or near the middle by cutting 
threads in the ends and screwing them 
‘into a cuff or sleeve. It was built under 
the supervision of defendants, and had 
been in use for about 10 days, during 
which time three riveters had been 
working on each side of the bridge and 
at each end of the platform. The bridge 
was 28 feet wide, so that the ropes 
which held up the platform were tied 
to it two feet away from the ends, thus 
making an unsupported span of 28 feet. 

Workman Killed By Fall. 

Davidson, the deceased, took the 
place of one of the riveters on the morn- 
ing of his death. While he and the 
other two members of his crew were 
preparing to move the platform, and 
after they had taken out the pegs or 
pins which held the planks in posi- 
tion, Davidson approached the middle 
portion of the platform, and when he 
did so the threads which held the two 
joints of pipe together pulled out and 
the pipe sagged down. As a conse- 
quence Davidson was precipitated to the 
floor of the bridge, and then into the 
river a total distance of about 70 feet; 
and was instantly killed. It was ad- 
mitted that more than six men had 
been on the platform during the period 
it had been in use, but not that they 
had been any distance away from the 
ends which were supported by the ropes 
tied to the overhead beams; and one 
of the riveters who testified for plain- 
tiffs, on cross-examination, gave it as 
his opinion, based on experience, that 
three-inch pipe was strong enough to 
make the platform safe. 

In our opinion there was sufficient 
evidence, in the absence of a satisfac- 
tory explanation by defendants, to re- 
quire the submission of the case to the 
jury. Defendants undertook the con- 
struction of the platform, and the ques- 
tion does not arise whether they would 
be liable if they had put into use a 
platform made by a reliable manufac- 
turer and furnished ready for use, or 
had imposed upon their employes the 
duty of providing a platform, or other 
appliance or instrumentality. Defend- 
ants are chargeable with such knowl- 
edge as ordinary care would have dis- 
closed. LaBatt and Master and Servant, 
section 1054. Ordinary care is to be 
measured by the risk involved, and is a 
question of fact for the jury, except 
where there is no room for a fair dif- 
ference of opinion among reasonable 
men. Grand Trunk Ry. Co. v. Ives, 
144 U. S. 408. 

Span Declared Long. 

In this case, the jury could reason- 

ably have arrived at the conclusion that 


de- 


it was the duty of defendants to make | 
a test so as to ascertain the strength | 
of the joined pipe which gave way. | 


20 R. C. L. 34. _Whether a single 
uncut piece of pipe was strong enoug! 
would depend in great degree on its 
length. Twenty-eight feet is a long 
span, and it could reasonably have been 
concluded by the jury that the span wa 
too long to be considered safe withoui 
a test, or that the possible weakenins: 
of the pipe by the cutting of thread: 
would, in the judgment of a prudent 


employer, have rendered a test neces- | 


sary. It would not be unreasonable 
to conclude that an employer who puts 
& jointed pipe into use without testing 


it. as a support for the weigh of em- | 








ployes who are required to work at a 
dangerous height, fails, to exercise ordi- 
nary care and diligence. 
Redfield on Negligence, 
The fact that the ends of the platform 
had previously held up a greater weight 
is of no significance, for they were sup- | 
ported by ropes attached to the over- 
head beams; and does not tend to sup- 
port the inference that the middle of 
the jointed pipe had been subjected to 
any substantial test. There was _no 
evidence of any other test, and certainly 
no adequate test had been made, for 
the inevitable result would have been 
that the pipe would have given way. 
The judgment is reversed, and the | 
cause remanded for a new trial. | 
Foster, Circuit Judge, dissenting. 
February 17, 1927. | 


Patent for Folding 
Noodles Held Valid 


Shearman & 
section 197. 


Some Claims, However, Not 
Broad Enough to Cover 
Earlier Devices. 


[Continued from Page 10.) 
843932, and Amouroux, French, Patent 
No. 391659, of the prior art. 

The Amouroux & Goyard, French, 
patent discloses two rotating plates 
which fold over like the leaves of a book, 
and are also moved laterally. Two folds 
are made, and if these plates were with- | 
out grooves, and there was no lateral 


| movement to the second plate, the second } 


fold would produce an exact oa 

The Courtine, United States, patent 
discloses two rotating grooved plates, | 
which make the double fold, remove the } 
grooves from the plates, and the form | 


of the result can be controlled by giving 
slight sidewise movement to the second 
folding plate. 

The Amouroux patent discloses a.ma- 
chine much nearer Mueller, in that the 
first fold is made by a horizontally re- 
ciprocating folder, while the second is 
made by a curved folder. 

Patents of Prior Art. { 

In all of these patents of the prior ; 
art, and in Mueller’s and defendant’s, the 
legs of each strip are caused to diverge 
by moving sidewise either the upper or 
lower leg. : 

None of these patents of the prior art | 
accomplish the result by the same means 
or with the same mode of operation as | 
in the patents in suit. But however 
great may be the difference between 
them and Mueller, there is as great a 
difference between the defendant’s mech- 
of 

| 


mode operation and 


anism and 
Mueller’s. 

The. Mueller patent is for a combina- 
tion of elements all of which are_ old, 
but the product produced is a flat pack- 
ageable unit of interlocked doughbodies, 
an old article of food folded and packed | 
in a form attractive to the purchasing 
public, and with rapidity and economy. 

This constituted invention and was a 
step in advance in the art, but the Muel- 
ler patents were in no sense ploneers. 

Mueller is entitled to a rensongite | 
range of equivalents, but he has not pre- 
empted the art of all means of producing 
a packageable unit of noodles. | 

The defendant’s folding mechanism 
and mode of operation, while differing 
from the prior art, is much nearer to 
the Amouroux & Goyard, French, pat- 
ent, and Courtine, United States, patent, 
than it is to Mueller’s. ' 

The defendant’s folding mechanism 
and mode of operation differs radically 
from the Amouroux, French, patent. 

Effect of Infringement. 

If defendant’s folding mechanism and 
mode of operation infringe, then the 
Mueller patents would be broad enough 
to cover the three patents of the prior 
art, especially the United States patent | 
to Courtine, and if that were so, then 
those three patents would anticipate the 
patents in suit, because that which in- | 
fringes if later, anticipates if earlier. 

Broadly, the result accomplished by 
Amouroux & Goyard, Courtine, Amou- 
roux, Mueller, and defendant is the | 
same; but a result is not patentable. 

All of the claims in suit of both the 
machine and method patents of Mueller 
read directly upon the machine and 
method of defendant, but this does not | 
prove infringement, by the defendant, 
because even though the result may be 
said to be identical, the mode of opera- 
tion and the means by which the result 
is secured are different. (Electrical 
Signal Co. v. Hall Signal Ca, 4'U. &. 
96, Edison v. American Mutoscope ‘ 


Biograph Co., 151 Fed. 767, 773). 
Difference Is Noted. 

The difference between the machine 
and method of the defendant and Muel- 
ler is not colorable but a real difference, 
and this clearly distinguishes the case 
at bar from the Zerega case, supra, 
where the defendant’s machine was a 
Chinese copy. 

Both Mueller and defendant have the 
same old elements in the cutting portion | 
of the machine, but no mechanism of the 
defendant, for the folding of the noodles, 
can be substituted for that of Mueller. 
although the result of the operation oi 
all of the defendant’s mechanisms, work- 
ing conjointly, is identical with that of | 
Mueller. 

The folding of the noodles must be 
‘ccomplished either by all of defendant’: 
nechanisms, including the cutting, work- | 
1g conjointly, or all of the Mueller’s | 
nechanisms including the cutting, work- 
‘ng conjointly, and the doctrine of equiv- 
ilents does not apply. (Morley Machine 
Co. v. Lancaster, 129 U. S. 263). 

The defendant’s machine does not in- | 
‘ringe. 

A decree may be entered in favor of 
the defendant dismissing the plaintiff’s 
bill of complaint with costs. 

February 26, 1927. 


| years 1912 and 1913. 
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Prohibition 


Vehicle 


Seizures 
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INDEX 


Forestry 


Government Is Ruled Unable to Knjoin Construction 
Of Power Lines in National Forest After Assenting 


Permit Is Required 


By Act of Congress 


District Court for Western 
South Carolina Denies Bill 
for Equity Relief. 


UNITED STATES, PLAINTIFF, V. SOUTHERN 
Power ComPANy, IN Equity, No. 97; 
District Court, WESTERN DISTRICT OF 
SouTH CAROLINA. 

The Government here sought to en- 
join the construction of power lines 
through a national park without permit, 
but it was held that such relief could 
not be had in equity as the Government 
had previously taken a contrary posi- 
tion. 

Judge Watkins delivered the opinion 
of the court as follows: 

This is a suit in equity instituted 
by the plaintiff to enjoin defendant 
from alleged acts of trespass upon cer- 
tain lands of the Government in Oconee 
County, S. C., embraced within the 
Natahala National Forest Reservation 
and for damages arising out of such 
trespass. The case was submitted to a 
Special Master who reported that the 
plaintiff had failed to establish its right 
to the relief prayed for. The report 
of the Special Master was held to be 
clear and convincing and was sustained. 


Chartered in New Jersey 
Domesticated in State 

The defendant is a corporation char- 
tered under the laws of the State of 
New Jersey and also domesticated under 
the laws of the State of South Caro- 
lina with the power of engaging and 
actually engaging in the business of de- 
veloping hydro-electric power and fur- 
nishing and selling the same to its cus- 
tomers in this and other Districts, and 
operating and maintaining plants and 
electric transmission lines in this Dis- 
trict for that purpose. It has a large 
capital invested and furnishes a large 
amount of power in this and other Dis- 
tricts for municipal, industrial, domestic 
and other purposes. In order to tie in 
or connect with other systems furnishing 
electric power, with the purpose of main- 
taining a regular and dependable sup- 
ply, in the year 1913 it constructed a 
transmission line from Greenville, S. C., 
to Tallulah Falls, Ga., at a cost of 
something over $400,000. This line was, 
during the World War, for a time, used 
for distribution of power under the di- 
rection of the Government itself. The 
importance of the line to the public is, 
therefore, apparent. In 1912 the repre- 
sentatives of the Forestry Commission 
began a cruise of certain lands in Oconee 
County, S. C., with a view of their pur- 
chase and incorporation into the Nanta- 
hala National Forest Reservation. Cer- 
tain options .on these lands were pro- 
cured by the Government during the 
Early in Febru- 
ary, 1913, the Southern Power Company 
made a survey of the proposed line above 
referred to from Greenville, S. C., to 
Tallulah Falls, Ga, and began taking 
deeds for rights of way for its trans- 
mission lines. It was soon discovered 
by each of the parties that the other 
was making efforts to procure options 
and rights of way, and, each recognizing 
the importance to the public of the 
other’s enterprise and the public benefit 
to arise out of a successful accomplish- 
ment of these purposes, negotiations 
were commendably entered into between 
representatives of the Government and 
of the Power Company, each with a view 
of facilitating rather than impeding the 
efforts of the other. It was found that 
in some instances the deeds of the 
Southern Power Company antedated 
those of the Government upon the same 
lands, while in other instances those of 
the Government antedated those of the 
Power Company. 


Negotiations Result in 
Agreement With Government 


The result of the negotiations was an | 


agreement by the Power Company that 
the Government might proceed in emi- 
nent domain for the condemnation of 
the lands and obtain a fee simple title 
thereto and in return therefor, the Gov- 
ernment would permit the immediate 
construction of the Company’s power 
line, with the further agreement that 
as soon as deeds were obtained by the 
Government there would be issued to 
the Power Company an easement or per- 


mit for the maintenance of the power | 
but | 


line. It is perhaps immaterial 
nevertheless a fact that the options of 
the Government to purchase these lands 
in some, if not in all, cases were suf- 
fered to expire by limitation for the rea- 
son that the Government decided to pro- 
ceed by condemnation and not by pur- 
chase in order to obtain perfect titles. 


In one instance, the Power Company | 


purchased outright a tract of land, upon 


which the Government had permitted its | 
option to expire, and then conveyed this 


land to the Government at a smaller 
price than had been paid for it in order 
to expedite the consummation of the 
agreement. As shown in the report of 
the Special Master, a meeting of the 
Forest Reservation Commission was 


held May 7, 1913, and after the Chief | 


Forester had brought to the attention 
of the Commission the fact, that the 
Southern Power Company had made ap- 
plication for an easement for a right 
of way over the lands in question, a 
resolution was passed that the right of 
way be granted subject to the regula- 
tions of the Forestry Bureau, and the 
Chief Forester was directed to take up 
with the Power Company the question 


| of what arrangements and terms should 


be made. Accordingly on June 3, 191%, 
the Power Company submitted to the 
Forest Reservation Commission in ac- 
cordance with its suggestions an appli- 


> 


| cation for right of way over the lands 
| in question, including tracings of the 
line and blueprint copies thereof, sur- 
-veyors’ field notes, certificate of the 
| Company’s incorporation and of its 
{ domestication in South Carolina, dupli- 
cate lists of its officers and directors, 
and a map of the located line all the 
way from Easley, S. C., to Tallulah 
Falls, Ga. On the same date, acknowl- 
edgment of this application was made on 
behalf of the Commission in which it 
was stated that the data submitted ap- 


peared to cover the requirements under ; 


the regulations of the Forestry Service 
and that as soon as the Government 
should obtain title, the granting-of the 
permit would be recommended and mean- 
while, the Company be permitted to pro- 
ceed with its development. The evidence 
conclusively shows, therefore, that there 
was a full and complete understanding 
with the Forestry Commission at and 
before the time when the line was con- 
structed. 


Agreement Subsequently 


Acknowledged by Government 

The agreement with the Power Com- 
pany was subssquently acknowledged by 
the Government’s attorneys. Such 
acknowledgment appears in letters from 
the United States Attorney, from the 
Solicitor for the Department of Agri- 
culture and others. 

It appears that in consideration of the 
Government’s promise the Power Com- 
pany surrendered property or easements 
of value and made large investments 
for the purpose of increasing its ability 
to discharge its functions as a corpora- 
tion in serving the public needs. 

The Act creating the Federal Power 
Commission was approved June 10, 1920, 
Vol. 41, Statutes at Large, page 1063. 
In the original Act the Commission was 
invested with power to grant licenses 
for the construction of dams, power 
houses, transmission lines, etc. in .and 
upon Government properties but this 
power was repealed by an Act approved 
March 3, 1921, 41 Statutes at Large, 
page 1358, which provided that there- 
after no permit of such character should 
be granted or made without specific au- 
thority of Congress. While the Act ex- 
pressly provided for the control and de- 
velopment of water powers and the use 


of public lands in relation thereto so as ! 


to confer entire jurisdiction on all de- 
velopments thereafter projected upon 
Government property of this character, 
it was expressly provided in Section 23 
that “the provisions of this Act shall 
not be construed as affecting any permit 
or valid existing right of way heretofore 
granted or as confirming or otherwise 
affecting any claim or as affecting any 
authority heretofore given pursuant to 
law,” etc. This section provided that 
such licensees might apply for a license 
under the Federal Water Power Act. It, 
however, did not require this to be done 
and the language of the Act shows con- 
clusively that such application was op- 
tional where an existing valid right or 
license was had. After the organiza- 
tion of the Federal Power Commission, 
its executive secretary wrote the repre- 
sentative of the Power Company on July 
1, 1921, stating that its application had 
been examined but requesting that the 
application be made on certain forms 
prescribed by the Commission. This, 
however, was subsequent to the amend- 
ment of March 3, 1921, to the Federal 
Water Power Act requiring specific au- 
thority of Congress for a license for 
transmission lines within national parks. 
That this Act was not intended to be 
retroactive is conclusively shown not only 
by Section 23 but also by Sections 27 and 
28 wherein the rights of former licensees 
are most carefully safeguarded. It is 
true, as argued by counsel for the Gov- 
ernment, that no one can make a valid 
contract for the United States except as 
authorized by law and that there can 
be no estoppel of the United States by 
the acts of unauthorized acts of its agents 
Utah Power & Light Co. v. United 
States, 243 U. S. 389; Sutton v. United 
States, 256 U. S. 575. We cannot escape 
the conclusion, however, that under the 
1913 amendment to the Weeks Law, 37 
Statutes at Large, page 655, it was 
within the power of the officers of the 
Government to make such contracts as 
would preserve located and defined rights 


of way, easements and reservations over | 


lands to be acquired by the Govern- 
ment when these reservations and ease- 
ments should in no manner interfere with 
the use of the lands so encumbered. The 
agreement of the Forest Reservation 
Commission and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to issue the permit conclusively 
evidences the fact that 
opinion that it would in no way inter- 
fere with the Government’s purposes. 
| Besides this, the record discloses un- 
contradicted testimony that the mainte- 
nance of the right of way would con- 


nance of a forest reservation by oper- 
ating as a fire-break. 


Claim Agreements 


Were Not Part of Deeds 

If it be contended that the agreements 
of the Government officials were ultra 
vires in that they were not incorporated 
in the deeds, which the Government re- 
ceived, it must be replied that equity 
considers that done which ought to have 
been done and that good faith in carry- 
ing out the agreement required that the 
rights of the Power Company be pro- 
tected and that there should now be 
written into the deeds, if necessary, the 
provision which incorporated the parties’ 
agreement. It is a well recognized 
principle of law that an officer of the 
Government acting within the scope of 
his authority is presumed to have dis- 
charged his duty and it is of the highest 
importance that citizens, who deal with 
an officer of the Government charged 





| were seized, 
was the owner of the Emmy. The E-301 | 
; had formerly beer: owned by one Sher- 


| officer, and in 
| had been sold under forfeiture proceed- 


Agreement Declared 
‘To Have Been Proper 


Case Submitted to Special Mas- 


ter and Report Sustained 
By Tribunal. 


with an official duty, shall have the right 
to presume, in every instance, in the 
absence of positive proof to the con- 
trary, that such officer did his duty and 
acted in good faith. Wilkes y. Dinsman, 
ZT How. 89; United States y. Crusell, 14 
Wall. 1; Keely v. Sanders, 99 U. S. 4413 
Nofire v. United States, 164 U. S. 6573 
Oliver v. United States, 267 Fed. 5445 
22 R.C.L. pp. 472 to 475, If, there- 
fore, the Power Company has fully per- 
formed its part of the agreement, it is 
entitled to maintain its lines under the 
terms of that agreement, The Special 
Master has found, among other things, 
that the Power Company has fully per- 
formed every part of its agreement with 
the Government. The evidence shows 
that this is substantially true, If it has 
not paid the nominal consideration for 
the permit, it has by its application 
manifested its willingness to do so and 
to receive and abide by the terms of the 
permit, subject to the regulations of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, That the per- 
mit was never issued and cannot now be 
issued will not operate to defeat its 
rights. It is not to be presumed that 
the Government intended to confiscate 
the property of the defendant for public 
use without making any provision for 
compensation. Tempel y. United States, 
248 U.S, 121; Horstmann Co. vy. United 
States, 257 U. S. 138. On the contrary, 
it is presumed that the public use, to 
which the lands had been put, was not 
intended to be destroyed if their use 
as such could be -veconciled with the 
Government’s rights. Adirondack Rail- 
way (Co. vy. New ‘York State, 176 UW. 
S. 335. 
February 11, 1927. 


Verdict Reversed 
In Texas Conviction 


Adnission of Evidence Was 
Held Prejudicial by 
Court om Appeal. 


Tom Bryan, PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, ov. 
Unitep States; Crrcurr Court or AP- 
PEALS, FIFTH CIRCUIT, No. 4850. 

A conviction for conspiracy to violate 
the customs and prohibition laws was 


j; reversed in this rewiew on writ of error 


to the District Court, Southern District 
of Texas, on the ground that there was 
prejudicial error im admitting evidence 
of the conduct and conversation of a 
brother-in-law of the plaintiff in error, 


who was not indicted, after the seizure | sidered by the jury of greater signifi- 


upon which the arrests were made, which 
conversation tended to show an attempt 
to conceal evidence of the ownership of 
2 boat involved. 

C. G. Dibrell (E21mo Johnson on 
brief), for plaintiff in error; H, M. Hol- 
den, U. S, Att’y (Howell Ward, R. F. 
Wiseheart on the brief), for the Gov- 
ernment, 

Judge Bryan rendered the opinion of 
the court (Walker, Bryan and Foster, 
Circuit Judges), the full text of which 
follows: 

This was a prosecution against five 
defendants under an indictment charg- 
ing them, and others unknown to the 
grand jury, in the first cout with a 
conspiracy to import into the United 
States, and after importation to con- 
ceal, possess, tramsport and sell intoxi- 
cating liquor, in 
toms and prohibition laws, Four other 
counts charged the substantive crimes 
alleged in the first count to be the ob- 
jects of the conspiracy. One of the de- 
fendants was acquitted, two were con- 
victed on the third, fourth and 
counts and the remaining two, 
Bryan and John Gambino, were 
victed on all counts. Bryan alone has 
sued out writ of error, 

Motor Boats Seized. 


According to the Government’s ewi- 


| dence, in December of 1924, two motor | 


| boats, the Emmy and the E-301, landed | 
it was their | 


at night on Galveston Island, about 20 


| miles west of the City of Galveston. 


They were loaded with liquor, which 
they were attempting to smuggle 


and were met by three trucks. Mem- 


; | bers of the Coast Guard Service came 
serve a useful purpose in the mainte- | 


up as the liquor was being transferred 
from the boats to the trucks, They fired 
into the air, whereupon a number 

men, variously estimated at from 12 

18, fled; but two of the defendants, San- 
derfer and Roubion, were found about 
the boats or trucks, and arrested. A 


| man named Isom was seen nearby on 
The | 


the beach, but he was not indicted. 
boats, with their cargoes, and the trucks 
The defendant Gambino 


ban, but he had been killed by a customs 
April, 1924, that boat 


ings. Sherban’s widow became the nom- 
inal purchaser at the forfeiture sale on 
a bid of $255, amd the E.301 was then 
registered in her mame, and so remained 
at the time of the seizure involved in 
this case. She became a bidder at the 
request of plaintiff in error, who fur- 
nished) her $500 ‘with which to comply 
with her bid. EXe authorized her to 


Violation of the cus- |} 


fifth | 
Tom | 
con- | 
| thorize appropriation for protection of. 





| 
| 
| 


| 


the | 





i construct certain public works. 


keep the balance of $245 left over from 
the purchase price, She testified that 
in Jute plaintif€ in error requested her 
to allow the .boat to remain registered 
in her name, stated that he ‘would 
pay her $500 moore for it, and that he 
did pay that additional amount before 
it was seized. Mrs. Sherban further 
testified that om the morning after the 
seizure, plaintiff in error’s wife tele- 
phoned to hex that the E-301 had been 
seized; and that later on the same day, 
Ison, the mam who was seen on the 
beach near the place where the boats 
loaded, called at her home in Houston, 
stated that he was plaintiff in error’s 
brother-in-law, znd asked her if she knew 
that the E-301 Shad been seized, and that 
she replied that Mrs, Bryan had tele- 
phoned to her. ‘Plaintiff in error and 
his wife lived in Galveston. Plaintiff 
in error did not object to Mrs. Sherban’s 
testimony in regard to his wife’s tele- 
phone message; but he did object, and 
except, to a Question which elicited Mrs, 
Sherban’s answer to the effect that Ison 
asked her if she knew that the E-301 
had been seized, and assigns the over- 
ruling of that objection as error. 
Prejudicial Error. 

We are of opinion that the ruling com- 
plained of constitutes prejudicial error, 
Ison’s conversation with Mrs. Sherban 
tended strongly to show that he made 
an attempt to conceal evidence that 
plaintiff in error was the owner of the 
E-301. That attempt could not be at- 
tributed to plaintiff in error in the ab- 
sence of proof that it was made by his 
authority, or with his knowledge or con- 
sent. The case against plaintiff in error 
depended on circumstantial evidence, but 
there was no Circumstance which tended 
to show that he -was responsible for Ison’s 
attempt to conceal evidence of the crime 
which had been committed. Ison was 
seen by Govermment witnesses near the 
place where the boats were landed in 
pursuance of the conspiracy, and it is 
entirely consistent with the evidence that 
his attempt at concealment was made to 
protect himself, or that he voluntarily 
took it upon himself to protect plaintiff 
in error, who -was his brother-in-law. 

The Government seeks to sustain the 
ruling on the theory that Ison, though 
not indicted, was a co-conspirator, and 
consequently his declarations and _ con- 
duct were binding on the other con- 
spirators. 

No Evidence of Continuation. 

But there is mo evidence that the con- 
spiracy continued beyond the time of the 
seizure, and it is well settled that the 
declarations amd conduct of a conspirator 
are binding only upon himself after the 
conspiracy has been abandoned or 
broken up. It cannot be contended that 
the evidence -was offered against Ison, 
because he was not on trial. Mrs. Sher- 
ban’s testimony of her conversation with 
Ison was not rendered harmless because 
merely cumulative by reason of her other 
testimony to the effect that plaintiff in 
error’s wife had previously notified her 
of the seizure of the E-301. The jury 
might well have concluded that plaintiff 
in error’s wife telephoned of her own 
volition, and -without his knowledge or 
consent, but that, in order to conceal 
evidence of this guilt, plaintiff in error 
authorized and requested his brother-in- 
law, Ison, to go from Galveston to Hous- 
ton for a personal interview with Mrs. 
Sherban. The trouble and expense of 
such a trip might well have been con- 


cance than the telephone message. 
The judgment is reversed, and the 
cause remanded for a new trial. 
February 25, 1927. 
Corrections in Final 


Legislative ndex 


The final legrislative index of the Sixty. 


| ninth Congress was printed in the issue 


of March 5. The following corrections, 


| giving final action taken, should be made 
| insome of the bills listed: 


Chemicals—— Caustic Alkali and Acids: 
§. 2320-—-Reg ulate in Interstate Com- 
merce, Passed Senate April 2, passed 
House March 2, approved March 3. 

District of Columbia—Sale of Poisons: 
S. 4474—Amend act to regulate sale of 
poisons. Passed Senate February 17, 
passed House March 2, approved March 
3 

Blak Bass: S. 5266—Passed Senate 
February 4, passed House February 28, 
approved March 8. 

Forestry ——Watersheds: S. T18—Av- 
Passed Senate February 23, 
House, amended, March 3. 

Government Personnel—Assistants to 
Secretary of Labor: §. 8663—Create of- 
fice of., Passed Senate March 23, 1926, 
passed House March 2, approved March 3, 

Immigration—Citizens, Relation to: §, 


passed 


| J. Res. 82——-A mend Immigration Act as 
in, | 


tounmarried child under 18, and wife or 
husband of citizen. Passed Senate July 
1, passed Hlouse, amended, March 2, 

National Defense—Construction: H, R. 
16973—Authorize Secretary of ‘Navy to 
Passed 
House February 28, passed Senate March 
1, approved March 3, 

Pensions——Civil War: H. R. 13450— 
Granting pemsions to widows of soldiers, 
Passed House February 21, passed Sen- 
ate March 2. 

Indian Wars: H. R. 12532——Granting 
increased pensions to certain survivors, 
Passed House February 21, passed Sen- 


| ate. amended, February 28, House con- 


curred in Senate amendments March 1, 
approved March 3. 

Omnibus bill: H. R. 16461—Passed 
House January 28, passed Senate, 
amended, February 28, Senate amend- 
ments concurred in by House March 1, 
approved March 3, 

Prohibitiom——Bureau of Prohibition: H. 
R. 10729--Establish in Treasury Depart- 
ment, Passed House April 27, passed 
Senate March 4, approved March 4. 

Veterans——Additional Hospitals: H.R 


39) 


Electrical 


i 


Indu stry 


Seamen Eligible 
To Naturalization 
Under former Law 


Act of 1917 Ruled Cognate 
With Later Legislation 
Covering Inmigra- 
tion Quotas. 


[Continued from Page 20.] 

| States, and _ shall, at any time within 
three years thereafter, upon the war- 
rant of the Secretary of Labor, be taken 
into custody and brought before a Board 
of Special Inquiry for examination as to 
his qualifications for admission to the 
United States, and if not admitted, said 
seaman Shall be deported. * * *” 


The contention that Hansen was not 
a “seaman’’ when he arrived in New 
York on July 5, 1921, and hence not en- 
titled to claim the benefit of the three- 
year period to bar deportation, seems 
over technical. 

The ship upon which he made his last 
trip contracted with him for employment 
on a voyage between the ports men- 
tioned. Deviation from that woyage, re- 
sulting im Hansen being landed at the 
ship’s expense at the port of contracted 
departure, should not be held, we think, 
to deprive him of the character which 
he had when he entered upon the voy- 
age, and as to which there could have 
been no possible question had the ship 
returned to the port of New “York. 


| Laws Are Inconsistent. 


The second question is as to whether 
section 14 of the Immigration Act of 
1924 repeals section 34 of the act of 
1917. The general provision in the 1924 
act that aliens who have entered unlaw- 
fully or remained illegally “‘at any time 
after entering the United States,” shall 
be taken into custody and deported, is 
inconsistemt with the provisions of sec- 
tion 84 of the act of 1917, and would 
suggest a repeal of the lattezx by impli- 
cation unless section 834 may be said to 
create a special class, subject to special 
and different treatment. 

And considering it in the relation it 
bears to other provisions of the act of 
1917, we think it does create a special 
limitation, in favor of ssamen as a class, 
which is mot repealed by the 1924 act. 








The act of 1917 contained a general pro- . 


vision (section 19) governing the depor- 
tation of aliens, the provision common 
to those who entered while belonging to 
excluded classes being that they might 
be deported within five years after entry. 
That this provision, as it affects all 
aliens not within the admissible classes, 
was repealed by section 14 of the act of 
1924 seems clear enough. That repeal, 
however, in reason and relation, does not 
affect the special conditions, separately 
expressed in section 84 of the 1917 law. 
Point is given to this argument that sea- 
men are to be favored under the law 
when it is considered that the Naturali- 
zation Act provides for the admission to 
citizenship of men who have “‘served for 
three years on hoard merchant or fishing 
vessels Of the United States.”’ (Section 
7, Act of June 29, 1906, 34 Stat. L, 596, 
and as amended), and that after such 
period of service and after filing a decla- 
ration of intention to become a citizen 
such seaman “shall be deemed a citizen 
of the United States for the purpose of 
| serving om board any such merchant or 
fishing vessel of the United States, any- 
thing to the contrary in any act of Con- 
gress motwithstanding.” (Section 8, 
same). 

The privilege of becoming a citizen in 
such cases seems to depend wpon service 
for the three-year period om American 
ships only and is not further conditioned 
upon a@ Showing that the applicant dur- 
ing such service belonged to a nonex- 
cluded class. It may well be assumed 
that this legislation is cognate with that 
relating to immigration, for the fixing 
of a three-year period of service on 
American ships as a minimum require- 
ment to citizenship, which carries the 
seaman beyond the deportation period 
fixed im section 34 referred to, seems 
hardly a mere coincidence. 

The contentions of appellant for a re- 
versal are not, in our opinion, allowable, 

The judgment is, accordingly, affirmed, 

February 21, 1927. 








| Revisions in Tariff 
Are Proposed in India 


Proposed revisions in tarif€ duties into 
India have just been annownced by the 
Department of Commerce. 


The £ull text follows: 


The Government of India announces 
that the annual budget proposals will 
include revised import duties on passen- 
ger automobiles, tires, ummanufactured 
| tobacco, and rubber seeds, amd exception 
of hides and tea from export duties, ace 
cording to cables to the Department from 
Assistant Trade Commissioners E, J. Sa- 
bine, Bombay, and J. E. Fitzgerald, Cale 
cutta, amd a cable through the Depart- 


Lay, Calcutta, 

It is proposed to reduce the import 
duties om automobiles from: 30 per cent 
ad valorem to 20 per cent ad valorem and 
on automobile tires from 30 per cent ad 
valorerm to 15 per cent ad valorem; to 
abolish the import duty of 15 per cent ad 
valorem on rubber seeds and stumps; and 
to increase the import duty on unmanu- 
factured tobacco from 1 rupee per pound 
to 1% rupees per pound. 


port duty of 5 per cent ad valorem on 
hides, amd the export duty of 1% rupees 
per 100 pounds on tea. 





17157—-A uthorize appropriation for, Pas- 
sed House March 2. 

Complete list of public Bills which 
became laws at second session will 
be printed as soon as offécially an 
nounced, ta 


ment of State from Consul General Julius, 


ze 


It is also proposed to abolish the exe — 


~ 
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| Immigration 


Senator Norris Would Abolish 


Alien Congress 


Veterans 


Topical Survey 


Deportation 


ans’ Act to hospitalize retired enlisted 
men of the United States Coast Guard. 

Comment: Advice has been received 
from the headquarters of the U. S. Coast 


HE people of the United States are not 
jealous of the amount their Govern- 
ment costs, if they are sure they get 
what they need and desire for the out- 


THs vast organization has never 

been studied in detail] as one piece 
of administrative mechanism. No 
comprehensive effort has been made 


MAEING a daily topical survey of all the 
bureaus of the National Government, 
sore related activities, is a work 
whic will enable our citizens to understand 


Short Sessions of Congress 


Ending 


of Control of Legislation by Defeated 


Members Through Filibuster One of Ac- 


complishments Sought. 


Senator Norris (Rep.), Nebraska, on 
“March 5, recalled the confusion incident 
to the adjournment of the Sixty-minth 
Congress on the previous day as am ar- 
gument to support his efforts to bring 
about a constitutional amendment to 
abolish the so-called short sessiom of 
Congress. 

The Senator’s statement in full text is 
is follows: 

The adjournment of Congress in help- 
lessness and confusion is a shining illus- 
tration of the mecessity of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution which will 
abolish the short session of Congress. 
The country has witnessed the sad 
spectacle of one filibuster after another 


during the closing days of this Congress, | 


which has prevented the majority from 
enacting into law important legislation 
favored by a large majority. 

Many persons, including the Vice 
President of the United States, are of 
the opinion that a filibuster in the Sen- 
ate can be prevented by achange im the 
rules The only change that would have 
this effect would be to permit the mov- 


ing of the previous question, which av- | 


tomatically shuts off all debate and pre- 
vents even the offering of amendments. 
This rule now prevails in the House of 
Representatives and, inthat body, it has 
become a common occurrence for all de- 
bate and even the offering of amend- 
ments to be absolutely prohibited by the 
application of this rule. It is true that 


the Senate could adopt the same rule, | 


but, if it did, the last vestige of delib- 
eration would at once disappear and the 
country would be left without any forum 
of open debate for the consideration of 


public questions and the remedy would | 


be worse than the evil it is desired to 
abolish, The gag rule is the extreme 
opposite to the filibuster. 


Would Remove Danger 
Of Filibusters 


The truth is that under existing rules 
no legislation favored by a substantial 
majority of the Senate can be defeated 
by a filibuster, except during the short 


session of Congress, when, under the | 


Constitution, the Senate must adjourn 
on the fourth day of March If we 
could abolish the short session and thus 
take away a definite time of adjourn- 
ment, we would at once remove’ the 
danger of the filibuster and avoid the 
gag rule, which is the other extreme. 

None of the filibusters that has taken 
place in the recent session of the Sen- 


ate would have even been attempted, | 


had it not beem Known that the Senate 
must adjourn on the fourth day of 
March. Under present Constitutional 
limitations, Members of the House and 
of the Senate are elected in November 
and, unless a special session is called, 
they are not actually sworn into office 
until a year from the following Decem- 
ber. Thus 13 months elapse before the 
new member of Congress actually com- 
mences his work.. Ina case of a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, 
he is actually im the midst of a cam- 
paign for reelection before he has, in 
fact, been swomm in. This is neither 
fair to him ner to his constituents. He 
has had no opportunity to make a 
record and his constitutions camnot 
judge him by his record before they are 
called up to decide whether he will be 
renominated. 


Other Bene fats Under 
Amendmeng Named 


But the prevention of a filibuster is 
not the only benefit that would come 
from the abolition of the short session. 
The control of Congress by the political 
machine or by the Executive is made 
possible, during a short session of Con- 
gress, by the comtrol of Members of the 
House and of the Senate who have been 
defeated for reelection,commonly known 
as “lame ducks.”” I do not mean that 
it necessarily follows, because a man 
has been defeated, that he becomes sub- 
servient to the dictates of political 
bosgs or the Chief Executive. It is 
no disgrace to be defeated for office 
and many Members of the House and 
of the Senate, who have been defeated 
at the polls, have never been wrong- 
fully influenced or controlled by the 
glittering promise of patronage or ap- 
pointment to other Federal office. 


But, notwithstanding this, everyone 
knows that it has often been true in 
the past that some Members of Con- 
gress, defeated for reelection, have, dur- 
“ing the short session, been absolutely 
subservient to the wishes of the Presi- 
dent, in their official capacities, and have 
willingly obeyed the wishes and the 
commands of political bosses, who are 
powerful in party machines in the dis- 
tribution of Federal patronage, and, 
when I use the term “lame duck,”’ I am 
referring to this class of Senators and 
Representatives. This gives a power to 
_those who control patronage and to the 
President an imfluence in legislation, 
where it is oftem true that enough votes 
are thus controlled to decide legislative 


questions of national importance. It | 


thus brings about a dangerous condition 
in our country, contrary to the wery 
fundamental principles upon which our 
‘governmental structure rests, It has 
_ oecurred within the memory of all grown 

i le, where the President, through his 
_ @ontrol of patromage, has been able to 

ninate both the House and the Sen- 
te, during the short session, by his 

plute dictatiom to the lame duck class, 
d, when such a@ condition arises im the 
nate, there is only one way in which 
ha disgraceful use of Federal patron- 


eS 


oe 


ean be prevented and that is by re- | 


| to the desperate remedy of a 
filibuster. 

We have had many illustrations of this 
kind in recent history, one of which is 
fresh in the mninds of all of us. This is 
the case Where the ship subsidy bill was 
defeated by a filibuster in the Senate. 
For the purpose of illustration, it is 
immaterial whether we beliewe in ship 
subsidy or whether we oppose it. The 
truth is that the Congress, in which this 
measure Was pending, would mot have | 


passed a ship subsidy bill during the 
long session. It was not even attempted. 
It is known also that, without the as- 
sistance of the lame duck members, it 


to list its multifarious activties, or 
to group them in such a ye! as to 
present a clear picture of what the 


lay, that the money is being spent for ob- 
jects \which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business sense 


and use the fine facilities the Congress 
rovides for them. 
e useful to schools, colleges, business and 


Such a survey will 


Government is doing. 


—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 


and management, 


—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


professions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 





would have been impossible to pass it | 
through the short session. With the | 
addition of the lame ducks im the Sen- | 
ate, controlled by the) President, there | 
was @ majority in favor of the bill and 
the only way to defeat the law was to | 
resort to a filibuster, which was done 
and the law defeated. It was known at 
that time that the new Congress, which | 
had already been elected, but not sworn 
in, Was overwhelmingly against a ship | 
subsidy bill and that was afterwards 
demonstrated because, when the new} 
Congress was actually sworn in, no at- 
tempt whatever was made to pass a, 
ship subsidy bill. 





Situation Remedied 
| Three Tirrzes 


The Senate has passed a Constitutional 
j; amendment three different times, that 
would remedy this situation. The first 
| was during the Sixty-seventh Congress; 
| again two years later, during the Sixty- 
eighth Congress; and again two years | 
later during the Sixty-ninth Congress, 
that has just expired. Every time that | 
the Senate passed this amendment, it was | 
promptly reported by the House Com- 
| mittee and such an amendment was on 
the Calendar of the House om March 4, | 
1923, when the Sixty-seventh Congress 
adjourned and en March 4,1925, when 
the Sixty-eig@hth Congress adjourned, and 
| again on March 4, 1927, when the Sixty- | 
ninth Congress adjourned. The Senate | 
| passed such an amendment the last time | 
on February 15, 1926, and on February | 
24, 1926, it was reported from the House 
Committee to the House. It was, there- 
fore, on the House Calendar from the 
24th day of February, 1926, until the 
4th day of March, 1927, During all this | 
time, it was an impossibility to get the | 
| House to act on this amendment. 

It passed the Senate with only two 
| votes against it and it was known that | 
it would pass the Huse by a similar | 
majority if the House ever could get an 
opportunity to consider it. It was pre- 
| vented froma being acted upon by the 
House by a less number of men than 
can be numbered on the fingexs of one | 
|hand. A few political bosses were op- | 
| posed to it. A few alleged leaders were | 
determined to thwart the will of a mem- 
bership of more than 400, im order to | 
| prevent this much needed reform. In 
| 1923, when this amendment was on the | 
| House Calendar, there was presiding, | 
| temporarily, im the Chair, a member who | 
| had been defeated at the preced¥ng elec- 








tion. He arbitrarily, under the rules of 
' the House, refused to recognize any mem- 
| ber of the Hlouse to move totake it up, 
| He did this on more than one occasion 
| andthus it happened that an amendment 
| to do away with the lame duck Congress | 
| was itself defeated by a lame duck. The 
| House was prevented from voting on it 


‘by a member still legislating, but who | 


| had been repudiated by his people. His | 
; successor had _ been eletced, but, under | 


the Constitution, it was not possible for 


|him to qualify. 


This amendment provides that the 


| President and the Congress elected in | 


| November shall take their places and as- 
sume the duties of their offices in Jan- 
uary following. The old 
therefore, would never have a 
after the election. A man, 
feated, would have no further 

| making laws for the country, 

| opponent, who was elected, would at once 


once de- 
voice in 


| be installed into office and commence the | 


performance of his official duties. The 
| Congress, therefore, would not be re- 
| quired to adjourn on the Fourth of 
| March. The length of the session, for 
all practical purposes, would be unlim- 
| ited. There would be no fixed time, 
| therefore, for Congress to adjourn and 
| the filibuste2 would disappear, for the 
| reason that the only thing that makes | 
| a filibuster possible would not exist. 


Would Change 
| Inauguration Date 


Under our Constitution, if the electors 
| fail to elect a President, the election of | 
|a President is thrown into the House of | 
| Representatives and the election of a 
Vice President takes place in the Senate. 
| Under present conditions, it is the old | 
| Congress and not the new one, just 
| elected, which performs this important 
| duty. We would thus have, in such a} 
case, the illogical predicament of a Con- | 
gress, defeated at the polls, electing a) 
| President to rule over the country for 
the next four years. If this proposed 
amendment were part of our Constitu- 
tion and the election of President and 
Vice President were thrown into the 
House and the Senate, it would be the 
new Congress and not the old that would 
select the President and the Vice Presi- 
dent. There is no civilized mation on 
earth that has in its organic laws such 
a foolish and illogical provision. There 
is no State in the Union which permits 
the old legislature to legislate after a 
new legislature has been elected. No 
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Federal Power Commission Controls Projects 
For Development of Country's Water Power 


‘Topic 5—Conservation 


Second Article—Federal Power Conamiission. 


In this series of articles representing a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus, irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. The first topie cov- 
ered was Public Health. In the second group 
of the series the Government functions relat- 
ing to Foreign Relations were outlined. In the 
third group, Federal activities in aid of Edu- 
cation were explained. The fourth group told 
of the Financial Activities of the Government. 
Conservation as discussed in the fifth group. 


By 0. C. Merrill, 


Executive Secretary, Federal Power Commission. 


HE Federal Government controls all water power 
on public lands, the national forests and other 
reservations, through its ownership of the land. 
Through its authority to control commerce 
among the several States it has power to determine 
«what obstructions, such as bridges, dams, jetties and 
similar construction, may be placed in navigable 
streams and so controls the water power of such 
streams. Either as proprietor or sovereign the Gov- 
ernment controls im the aggregate 85 per cent of the 
water power of the United States and administers this 
control through the Federal Power Commission. 


The Commission was created as am independent ad- 
ministrative establishment by an act approved June 10, 
1920, designating the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Interior, amd the Secretary of Agriculture as 
its members. It operates through a staff composed 
of an executive secretary with an officer of the Engi- 
neer Corps of the Army and other assistants assigned 
from the Departments of War, Interior and Agri- 


culture. 
* * * 


Prior to the passage of the Federal Water Power 
Act, control over water-power developments was exer- 
cised in any particular case by the Department charged 
with the administration of the property or the au- 
thority affected. Hence, water powers on the public 
lands were administered by the Interior Department, 
on the national forests by the Department of Agri- 
culture, and on the navigable streams by the War 
Department. 


The laws under which the Departments were oper- 
ating had been passed, the one in 1901, and the other 
in 1910, and were wholly unadapted to present-day 
conditions. The rights granted were so insecure and 
the liabilities imposed so uncertain that only in occa- 
sional instances could water-power development which 
required Federal authority be financed, with the result 
that the development of the inexhaustible water-power 
resources was blocked. Less than 100,000 horsepower 
were developed on navigable rivers after the passage 
of the act of 1910, and only a few hundred thousand 
on public lands and reservations after the passage of 
the act of 1901. , 


* * * 


HE Federal Water Power Act, however, provided a 

consolidated administration and authorized the is- 
suance of long-term licenses for Government rights 
and properties for purposes of water-power develop- 
ment under conditions which would permit of financing 
and of construction, but with such safeguards attend- 
ing the license as experience in public utility regula- 
tion has proven necessary to prevent abuses. The need 
of the law, the degree in which it has been accepted, 
and the task before the Commission is evidenced by 
what it has accomplished in its short existence and 
the great field of operation that lies before it. 


Of the 726 power applications filed with the Com- 
mission up to July 1, 1926, 523 were for’ major proj- 
ects. Of the lattex number 250 have been canceled or 
withdrawn, leaving 278 in active status, with a capacity 
in horsepower of proposed installation of 24,750,000 
horsepower, 

* * * 


The Commission has issued a totalb of 389 permits 
or licenses). Many of the permits have been succeeded 
by licenses, others have expired without filing of appli- 
cation for license, and some have been canceled for 
failure to comply with their terms. A considerable 
part of the total number of licenses is for minor proj- 
ects. For major projects 137 permits and licenses are 
outstanding with an aggregate of 10,100,000 horse- 
power, leaving 136 major applications with a total 
of 14,690,000 horsepower still awaiting action. 


The safeguards provided by the act place many 
and important duties upon the Commission. The act 


requires an investigation in the case of every appli- 
cation to determine whether the project proposed is 
best adapted to a comprehensive scheme of develop- 
ment of the water resources of the region, not only 
for power development, but also for such related uses 
as irrigation, navigation, flood control, and water 


supply. Pa 


T requires the approval by the Commission of all 
project works proposed to be constructed, whether 
navigation is involved or not, and the formulation of 
rules and regulations for the maintenance of naviga- 
tion, and for the protection of life, health, and property. 


It requires that there shall: be sufficient inspection 
and supervision of project works to assure their ade- 
quate maintenance and efficient operation, and that 
the Commission shall investigate and determine the 
amounts necessary to be set’aside to replace any equip- 
ment or structures which become worn out or obsolete. 

* * * 


It requires the establishment by the Commission 
of a system of public-utility accounting to be made 
applicable to all licenses, with provisions for deter- 
mining and reporting cost of projects, for creation and 
disposition of depreciation and amortization reserves, 
for allocation of earnings to project property and to 
other property, and for all the other items which enter 
into modern utility accounting practice. 


It places upon the Commission the duty of regu- 
lating rates, services, securities in intrastate busi- 
ness wherever the several States have not provided 

encies for undertaking such duties themselves, and 
in interstate business whenever the individual States 
have not the power to act or cannot-agree. It requires 
the Commission to classify some two and a half million 
acres of public land within power reserves. It re- 
quires the determination of the value of the power 
available at Government dams and an investigation 
concerning the advisability of the development of such 
power by the United States for its public purposes. 


* * * 


T requires the fixing of annual rental charges for 

reimbursing the costs of administration and for 
recompensing the United States for the use of its lands 
and other property. It requires that when a licensee 
makes use of a headwater improvement of the United 
States, or of another licensee, that the Commission 
shall determine the proper share of the annual costs 
of such improvement which should be paid by the 
licensee benefited. 


And, finally, it requires that when any project con- 
structed under prior authority is brought under license, 
the fair value of such project shall be determined—a 
requirement which will involve scores of projects of 
an aggregate valuation of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 


In addition to all these specific functions, practi- 
cally none of which have ever been exercised by the 
three Departments, and none to the degree contem- 
plated by the act, the Commission is authorized to 
conduct general investigation of power resources and 
of their relation to interstate and foreign commerce— 
a function of immense importance in connection with 
the future development of the electric-power industry. 

* * 


"THE act provides that “the work of the Commission 

* shall be performed by and through the Depart- 
ments of War, Interior, and Agriculture and their 
engineering, technical, clerical, and other personnel ex- 
cept as may be otherwise provided by law.” In accord- 
ance with this provision 33 individuals have been de- 
tailed to the Commission, 13 of whom are from the 
War Department, nine from the Interior Department 
and 11 from the Department of Agriculture. The field 
work of the Commission is performed through the field 
offices of the three Departments with the exception 
of field work on ‘accounting matters, which is per- 
formed directly by the Commission’s staff. 


The office of the Commission has been organized 
into four divisions: Engineering, accounting, legal, and 
operation. - 


With the exception of its Executive Secretary, the 
Commission’s appropriations are not available for per- 
sonal service. The Departments have, therefore, been 
obliged to pay from their own appropriations the 
salaries of the individuals assigned to the Commission. 


Tomorrow William H. Cheesman, Editor 
for the Bureau of Biological Survey, will tell 
of the activities of the Bureau. 


Copyright, 1927, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


| State would stand for such an uncivilized 


and barbaric method of selecting its 


| legislative body and yet, because of the 
| interference of a few machine politicians 


and a few alleged partisan political 
leaders, the Government of the United 
States, supposed to be modern and civil- 
ized, has been trudging along in such a 
disgraceful and senseless rut for more 
than 100 years, 


Happens Every 
Two Years 

The conditions that we have just wit- 
nessed in the Senate are more or less a 
reproduction of what has happened every 


two years during the past quarter of a | 


century and these conditions will actually 
grow worse as the country increases in 


wealth and population and the business | 


of Congress, therefore, becomes more 
important. There is no one who profits 
by this outrageous system, except the 
political machine and the political bosses. 
It is contraf¥ to the very fundamental 
principle of democracy. Ft denies to that 
people absolutely the benefits that may 
come from their expression, voiced at the 
ballot box. It retains in office men who 


have been repudiated and enables them 
| even to take advantage of this repudia- 
tion by violating the wishes of their 
country and their constitutents for the 
purpose of securing an appointive office 
at the hand of the party leaders, more 
important and more lucrative than the 
one which the people took away from 
them. It enables the President of the 
United tSates to trade official position 


for Congressional votes on important 
matters of legislation. It makes it pos- 
sible, where the election of a President 
is thrown into Congress, for members 
of Congres, repudiated by their own 
people, to foist upon the country.a Chief 
Executive for four years, while those 
who have been elected by the people 
must stand idly by, absolutely helpless. 
The amendment would remedy all of 
these evils and give authority to a new 
Congres to at once write into law the 
wishes of the voters, expressed at the 
ballot boxe. 

The people of the country ought to 
take notice of the few leaders who have 
violated the wishes of their chosen repre- 
sentatives, by refusing to permit a vote 
in the House on this important question. 





Coast Guard Veterans 
To Get Hospitalization 


Retired enlisted men of the United 
States Coast Guard may be given hos- 
pital treatment under the provisions of 
the World War Veterans’ Act, as 


amended, provided they meet the re- 
quirements prescribed by that statute, 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Director of 
the United States, Veterans’ Bureau, \de- 
clared in a decision just promulgated. 

The question arose, the decision said, 
through advices received from the Coast 
Guard headquarters to the effect that re- 
tired enlisted men of that service “may 
not be hospitalized by that organization 
either in a United States Marine Hos- 
pital under the Public Health Service, 
or at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C.” A decision therefore, was 
requested in the matter of whether 
hospitalization of retired enlisted men 
of that service could be rendered by the 
Veterans’ Bureau. 

The full text of the decision follows: 

Question: Whether the Bureau is au- 
thorized under the World War Veter- 


on 


Guard that retired enlisted men may 
not be hospitalized by that organization 
either in a U. S. Marine Hospital under 
the Public Health Service, or at St. 
Elizabeths’ Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
and this advice is confirmed by a de- 
cision reported in 4 Comp. Gen. Decis- 
ions 350. 

Held: As retired enlisted men of the 
Coast Guard, are not by reason of their 
status as such, entitled to hospitalization 
under existing statutes or regulations, 
the decision of the Comptroller General 
of July 22, 1926, has no application and 
they may be hospitalized under the pro- 
visions of the World War Veterans’ Act, 
as amended, provided they meet ‘the re- 
by that statute. (Op. General Counsel 
January 13, 1927). 

The foregoing decision is hereby 
promulgated for observance by all offi- 
cials and employes of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau. 


Loans to Veterans 


Will Begin April | 


Veterans’ Bureau Announces 
That About $3,000,000 a 
*Month Will be Aailable. 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
of the loan bill by the Veterans’ Bureau, 
General Frank T. Hines, the Director, 
announced today. 

Anticipating the signature by the 
President of the bill authorizing -the 
Jeterans’ Bureau to make these loans, 
procedure had already been formulated 
to authorize all regional offices and the 
suboffices of the Bureau at Manila, P. I., 
and Honolulu, Hawaii, to extend this 
service to the veterans and General 
Hines stated that the service will com- 
mence on April 1. 

It will not be possible to make loans 
previous to that date for the reason that 
the failure of the deficiency bill has 
placed upon the Bureau the necessity for 
developing a sufficient fund from which 
to make loans. 

Says Other Funds Available. 

In order to do this, it has been de- 
cided to use the funds which accrue for 
investment in the ocnverted insurance 
fund, at the rate of approximately $3,- 
000,000 per month and which have until 
recently been invested in Farm Loan 
Bonds. On and after April 1, loans can 
be made up to the extent-of the amount 
then available.- General Hines also 
stated that in the event any additional 
funds become available through the con- 
verted insurance fund over and above 
those normally coming in for investment, 
these additional amounts also will be 
used to’ augment the loan fund. 

It will also be necessary before loans 
can be made, to have special checks, 
blanks, forms, etc., printed and dis- 
tributed to all the field stations of the 
Bureau and a supply of the forms to 
post offices, and while it was impracti- 
cable to print such forms anticipating 
the enactment of this bill, this work will 
now be put throuhg with all possible 
haste. 

General Hines emphasized the fact 
that the Bureau’s function in this matter 
is specifically supplementary to that of 
the banks of the country, which have 
now reported loans aggregating approxi- 
mately $27,000,000 and in. order that the 
veterans most needing this service may 
be accommodated without delay, the Di- 
rector hopes that only those veterans 
who have failed to negotiate any loans 
with banks will apply to the Bureau for 
this service. In other words, this au- 
thority has been given the Bureau to 
cover an emergency in veterans’ relief. 

How Loans May Be Obtained. 

The regulations governing this new 
function of the Bureau provide that 
loans may be made by any or all 
Regional Offices of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau and by the suboffices 
at Manila, P. I., and Honolulu, Hawaii, 
upon a veteran’s promissory note, se- 
cured by his Adjusted Service certificate, 
which must be deposited with the Bu- 
reau’ as security, the amount loaned to 
be limited to the loan value of the 
certificate at the date the loan is made. 
Special disbursing agents at the Vet- 
erans’ Hospitals also will be authorized 
to make loans, but only to patients and 
employes in the hospital. 

Only the veteran named in the certifi- 
eate can lawfully obtain a loan on his 
Adjusted Service certificate, and certifi- 
cates have no loan value until two years 
after the date on which 
written. 

In order to facilitate identification of 
veterans applying to the Bureau for 
loans, the Bureau has arranged to ac- 
cept the certification of the postmaster 
of the community in which the veteran 
lives; a responsible officer of such vet- 
erans’ organizations as have been offi- 
cially recognized by the Bureau; or the 
certification ‘of a notary public. 

Interest Same as Banks. 

Loans will be made by the Veterans’ 
Bureau under the same general condi- 
tions as govern the banks of the country 
in these transactions. The rate of in- 
terest charged will be 2 per cent per 
annum above the rate charged at the 
rate of the loan for the discount of 90- 
day commercial paper by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank in the district in which is 
located the Regional Office or Veterans’ 
Hospital making the loan. All notes will 
be written for the period of one year 
and if not paid at due date, will be ex- 
tended automatically from year to year 
for periods of one year, in the amount of 
the principal plus interest accrued to the 
end of the immediately expired loan year, 
which total amount shall automatically 
become a new principal each year. A 
loan may be paid off at any time by the 
payment of principle and accrued in- 
terest, and if the veteran desires he may 
repay the amount due on his not in in- 
stallments of $5 or a multiple thereof. 

Where the amount of the outstanding 
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Fifty Cities in Gain 
In Postal Receipts 


February Increase Com- 
pared With Same Period 
Last Year Is $1,210,- 
310.89. 


The total postal receipts at 50 selected 
cities throughout the United States for 


| February, 1927, were $29,298,788.30, as 


| i 7 27. 
quirements for hospitalization prescribed | against $27,088,427.41, an 


increase of 
$1,210,310.89 for last month over the 
corresponding period in 1926, the Post 
Office Department has just announced. 


Atlanta, Ga., with an increase of 19.34 
per cent, led all the cities in the percent« 
age of increase, the Department said. 


Increase of 4.31 Per Cent. 


The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

Total postal receipts at the 50 selected 
cities throughout the United States for 
February, 1927, showed an increase of 
4.31 per cent over those for the same 
month in 1926, 


The total receipts for February, 1927, 
were $29,298,788.30, as against $28,088,- 
427.41, arn increase of $1,210,310.89 for 
last month over the corresponding period 
in 1926. 

Jersey City Is Second. 

Atlanta, Ga., with an increase of 19.34 
per cent, led all the cities in the per- 
centage of increase. Jersey City, N. J., 
came next, with an increase of 16.38 per 
cent, while Newark, N. J., ranked tihrd, 
showing an increase of 14.88 per cent. 

The summary follows: 

Offices Feb., 1927 
New York, N. Y. 5,992,539.49 
Chicago, Il. - 4,941,269.68 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1,582,640.75 
Boston, Mass.... -1,300,493.71 
St. Louis, Mo... 1,102,245.47 
889,783.63 
813,268.78 
777,325.61 
737,837.98 
612,957.47 
697,382.58 
605,063.15 
586,229.86 
457,455.76 
541,493.08 
399,640.58 
460,183.55 
394,153.02 
367,935.83 
372,571.19 
381,273.85 
330,165.46 
268,875.06 
312,651.92 
252,944.37 
237,453.79 
280,872.67 
232,440.38 
226,538.04 
233,708.18 
241,958.47 
233,530.06 
185,390.37 
179,940.30 
151,017.74 
169,613.16 
179,469.28 
164.563.49 


Feb., 1926 
5,546,811.99 
4,825,245.75 
1,562,098.99 
1,190,813.90 
1,016,032.32 
929,699.35 
771,887.44 
745,962.60 
649,849.65 
612,475.54 
625,813.81 
583,319.56 
581,728.53 
475,830.42 
552,721.97 
387,855,183 
407,823.29 
391,839.14 
361,434.47 
365,397.30 
319,479.43 
287,388.20 
265,510.25 
303,478.65 
244,166.99 
22,021.61 
275,296.42 
230,516.00 
221,019.21 
226,721.12 
241,813.05 

226.392.1 
180,243.52 
170,819.77 
144,590.84 
169,600.31 
176,696.34 
151,252.29 
141,447.92 
147,396.87 
119,338.53 
119,964.40 
122,414.44 
124,549.26 
173,838.54 
91,484.45 
98,316.78 
102,970.04 
117,980.25 
87,348.77 


29,298,738.30 28,088,427.41 


Detroit, Mich.... 
Cleveland, Ohio. . 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Brooklyn, N.Y... 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Baltimore, Md... 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 
Washington, D. C. 
Buffalo, N. Y..... 
St. Paul, Minn.. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Atlanta, Ga 
Newark, N. J... 
Denver, Colo.... 
Dallas, Tex...... 
Seattle, Wash.... 
Omaha, Nebr.... 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Portland, Oreg.. 
Louisville, Ky... 
Rochester, N. Y... 
Columbus, Ohio. . 
New Orleans, La. 
Toledo, Ohio.... 
Richmond, Va... 
Providence, R. I. . 
Memphis, Tenn. . 
Dayton, Ohio.... 
Hartford, Conn.. 
Nashville, Tenn. . 
Houston, Texas. . 
Syracuse, N. Y.. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Gra’d Rapids, M’h. 
Akron, Ohio . 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Salt Lake City, U. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Worcester, Mass. 


536.60 
128,930.28 
127,959.13 


178,670.58 
106,472.47 
102,562.98 
97,661.75 
100,153.60 
96.537.70 


Total 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


A-17192 Claims — Evidence — Selective 

service boards. Where no evidence is sub 
mitted of the oyders on which supplies are 
alleged to havé been furnished for local 
draft boards or that such supplies were 
actually received by the boards, payment 
for such supplies is not authorized. 
_ Payment is authorized on a voucher which 
is properly certified by the chairman of the 
local draft board to which the supplies 
were furnished. 

A-17286 (S). Advertising—Purchase of 
truck chassis for experimental purposes, 
The purchase of two certain makes of onee 
ton truck chassis to the exclusion of all 
other makes offered, regardless of price, 
for experimental purposes under actual 
use conditions in ordér to determine which 
will best meet the needs of the United 
States, is not authorized, as being in con- 
flict with the provisions of section 3709, 
Revised Statutes. ; 

_A-17429 (S). Gratuity—Clothing—Exten- 
sion of enlistment. Where an enlisted 
man of the Marine Corps was transferred 
by authority of the act of August 29, 1916, 
39 Stat. 572, to the Hospital Corps of the 
Navy and extended such enlistment for 
two years, the period of extension is @ 
part of continuation of his “first enlist= 
ment” in the-Navy for the purpose of 
crediting clothing outfit in an amount not 
6 Comp. Gen. 221; id 325, 


Total of 28,023 Aliens 
Admitted in January 


exceedinfi $100. 


More thari twice as many aliens were 
admitted to the United States during 
the month of January than departed 
from the country, the immigration sta- 
tistics for the month of January, just 
made public by Harry E. Hull, Come. 
missioner of Immigration show that 28,- 
023 aliens entered and 13,981 departed 
during that month. 


Nearly two-thirds of these aliens 
were home-makers. Of the 1,499 aliens 
who were turned back because of faulty 
visas or for other reasons, 1,171 were 
barred at the Canadian border, 128 on 
the Mexican border and 132 on the Ate 
lantic seaboard. 

[The full text of the announce- 
ment will be printed in the issue of 


March 8.] ; 
SS rae 
loan is less than the loan value of his 
certificate, the veteran may negotiate a@ 


value, the proceeds of the \new loan to 
be applied first to repay the amount of 
the former loan with accrued interest 
thereon, the balance remaining to be 
to the veteran. 


new loan up to the amount of such loan *“' 
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